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Moslem  and  Christian... 

L     By  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 

Methodist  Family  of  the 

Tear   Four  pages  of  pictures 
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Thanks-From  a 
Child's  Heart . . . 


AS  THANKSGIVING  approaches, 
youngsters  are  busy  decorating  school- 
rooms with  drawings  of  turkeys, 
pumpkins,  cornucopias,  Indians,  and 
Pilgrims.  No  theme  in  American  his- 
tory seems  to  fire  a  child's  imagina- 
tion like  the  story  of  Thanksgiving. 

No  wonder  the  response  was  so  tre- 
mendous when  we  asked  Together's 
young  artists  to  send  us  their  original 
Thanksgiving  drawings!  Little  Bev- 
erly Gale  of  Homestead,  Pa.,  in  her 
drawing  at  right,  depicts  gratitude 
for  our  first  Thanksgiving.  Others 
(see  pages  35-42  for  a  sampling) 
found  hundreds  of  ways  to  express 
their  own  thankfulness  to  God. 

Actually,  our  first  Thanksgiving 
was  a  harvest  festival  at  Plymouth 
Colony  away  back  in  October,  1621. 
There  our  first  settlers  thanked  God 
for  seeing  them  through  the  arduous 
winter  and  for  the  harvest  at  hand. 
Friendly  Indians  joined  them,  as 
Beverly  shows.  In  1863,  Abraham 
Lincoln  proclaimed  the  first  national 
day  of  thanks;  today  Thanksgiving 
is  one  of  this  nation's  most  meaning- 
ful observances. 


i  AM  Thankful 

B  E  CAUSE  THANKS  - 
6 11/ 1  A/6  IS  A  REWftO- 
E%  fOR  OS  To   Bk 
THAisW^tfR  EVERY 
77/ 1 /V6  CbOD  HA5GiV/5v 

OS. 

71  £  Commonwealth 
hve.Jhvnjufe*^,  Pa,. 

OTHE  FIRST  METH- 
001  ST  CHURCH  OF 
DUQUESJVE. 
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AMERICA 


My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing: 

Land  where  my  fathers  died, 

Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride. 

From  every  mountainside 

Let  freedom  ring! 


My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble,  free, 
Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 
Like  that  above. 


Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 
Sweet  freedom's  song: 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 
The  sound  prolong. 


Our  fathers'  God,  to  thee, 

Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing: 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 

With  freedom's  holy  light; 

Protect  us  by  thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King.  Amen. 


Raymond    W.    O.   Knowles   too\   this   reverent   photograph. 


Photographers, We  Invite  You 

to  help  picture  America  for  Together's  readers.  No  matter  where  you  learned  the  words 
of  this  beloved  hymn— in  school,  in  church,  or  at  your  mother's  knee— we  know  they  have 
their  own  special  meaning  for  you.  It's  this  meaning  we  want  your  camera  to  interpret 
in  color.  What  do  you  see  when  you  hear,  "I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills"  or  "Thy  woods 
and  templed  hills"?  What  pictures  do  other  stirring  phrases  from  our  country's  favorite 
song  flash  to  your  mind?  In  past  months,  Together  has  carried  other  great  color  pic- 
torials from  readers'  photos—  The  Christian  Family  at  Work,  Play,  Love,  and  Worship 
last  May  and  America  the  Beautiful  in  August,  1957.  The  latter  feature  won  Together 
an  honor  award  from  the  Freedoms  Foundation. 


Now  Together  plans  a  new  color  pictorial  on  the 
familiar  words  of  America,  translated  into  photos 
by  readers'  cameras.  For  it,  we'll  need  color  trans- 
parencies (not  prints).  We'll  pay  you  $25  for  any 
35-mm  slides  used  and  $35  for  larger  slides— all 


reproduction  rights  to  become  the  property  of 
Together.  Send  as  many  as  you  wish,  but  with 
return  postage,  please.  We'll  use  all  reasonable 
care  while  they  are  in  our  possession  and  we'll 
return   those   not   published   in   the  pictorial. 


AH  transparencies  must  be  received  by  February  10,  1959.  But  don't  wait!  Send  your  slides  today  to: 
PHOTO  EDITOR,  TOGETHER,  740  N.  RUSH  ST.,  CHICAGO  11,  ILL. 
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Is  thy  heart  right,  as  »i\   heart  is 
with    thine?   Dost   thou    lore   and 

serve  God?  It  is  enough.  I  give  thee 

the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

— John    Wesley    (  1703- 1791) 


^INCE  Together  isn't  edited  in  an  ivory  tower,  we 
Rejoiced  recently  when  our  door  opened  to  admit  a 
smiling,  sun  tanned  man  who  announced  himself  as  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Szczepkowski  (fust  three  letters  silent), 
general  superintendent  of  the  Polish  Methodist  Church, 
Warsaw,  Poland.  Methodism's  work  started  there  after 
World  War  1  under  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  now  has  15,000  adherents.  Its  best-known 
project  is  an  English-language  college  in  Warsaw,  housed 
in  a  nine-story,  Methodist-owned  building.  Mr.  Szczcp- 
kovvski  told  us  some  6,000  students  now  are  enrolled 
—and  it  is  completely  self-supporting! 

We  made  notes  during  that  pleasant  visit  and  we 
scribbled  again  when  a  delegation  of  110  supply  pastors 
from  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  111.,  dropped 
in.  There  are  some  6,000  of  these  devout  men  in  Meth- 
xlism.  They  include  businessmen,  mechanics,  farmers, 
teachers — and  five  retired  generals!  Soon  we  hope  to 
share  their  story  with  you. 

The  world  was  the  loser  when  Dorothy  Thompson  de- 
rided, after  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  discontinue  her 
syndicated  newspaper  column.  We  hope  she  will  devote 
more  time  to  articles  such  as  Moslem  and  Christian  Can 
Be  Friends  on  page  18.  Reared  in  a  Methodist  parsonage, 
she  is  an  alumna  of  Methodist-related  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. 

If  you  liked  Mrs.  Sune  Richards'  portraits  of  The 
Ttvelve  Disciples  [October,  1957,  pages  34-46],  watch 
for  her  Women  of  the  Bible  in  full  color  next  month  .  .  . 
Carl  Sandburg's  poem,  Waiting  for  the  Chariot  (page 
27),  ices  the  cake  for  Webb  Garrison's  story  on  Peter 
Cartwright,  giant  among  pioneer  preachers.  Sandburg, 
Dne  of  our  most  imposing  literary  figures,  grew  up  in 
southern  Illinois,  where  the  impact  of  Cartwright's  ex- 
traordinary evangelism  is  felt  unto  this  day. 

Our  cover  shows  the  James  Detweiler  family  of  Bur- 
bank,  Calif.,  the  Methodist  Family  of  the  Year,  with 
Pastor  Randall  Phillips.  Some  call  that  church  "the 
:hurch  Jim  Detweiler  built."  That's  not  exactly  true,  but 
while  it  was  a-building  Jim  left  work  each  day  at  noon 
to  eat  his  lunch  there.  Evenings,  he'd  stop  by  to  check 
on  progress.  You'll  meet  this  outstanding  family  in  pic- 
tures on  pages  14-17.  — Your  Editors 


Manuscripts:  Authors  should  enclose  postage  for  return — and  address 
all  correspondence  to  the  Editorial  Department. 

Subscriptions:  $3  per  year,  single  copy  35#.  For  change  of  address,  five 
weeks'  advance  notice  is  required:  include  old  and  new  addresses  and 
the  mailing  label  from  a  current  issue.  Address  all  subscription  cor- 
respondence to  the  Business  Department. 

/__"      Advertising:   For   rates,    write    to    Advertising    Department. 
JU*  °   Together  is  entered  as  second-class  mailing  matter  at  the  Post 
'    Office  in  Chicago,  111.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879:  addi- 
tional  entry  is  at  Nashville,  Tenn.   Together   also   has  been 
accepted   for  mailing  at  the  special   rate  as  set  forth   in   Section    1103 
of  the  Act  of  October  3,  1917,  which  was  authorized  on  July  5,  1918. 
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A  Christian  Way 
To  Manage  Money 


It  gives  you  Bigger  Income 
—  a  more  Fruitful  Life 
-Perfect  Security 

Get  an  American  Bible  Society  An- 
nuity Agreement.  It  is  the  finest  kind 
of  financial  plan.  It  is  highly  approved 
by  banks,  lawyers  and  other  impartial 
investment  counselors  particularly  for 
men  and  women  untrained  in  invest- 
ment management.  Look  what  you  get! 

•  A  bigger  income  than  most  safe  in- 
vestments offer— as  much  as  7.4% ,  de- 
pending on  age. 

•  A  steady  lifetime  income  beginning 
at  once  and  never  changing. 

•  Complete  freedom  from  investment 
worry,  expense  and  possible  loss. 

•  A  big  income  tax  deduction. 

•  The  joy  of  sharing  in  the  American 
Bible  Society's  work  of  spreading  the 
Gospel  throughout  the  world. 

You  couldn't  ask  for  anything  better! 


Prompt, 

full-payments 

without  tall 

for  over  a  century 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  vour  book- 
let T-811,  entitled  "A  Gift  That  Lives." 


□  Mr- 

□  "™ 

NameQ  Miss. 


Address. 


Citv. 


.Zone State. 


Not  for  the  Trash  Can  .  .  . 

EDITH   M.   QUICK 

DeLand,  Fla. 

It  seems  like  a  sacrilege  to  consign  a 
used  copy  of  Together  to  the  fireplace 
or  trash  can,  so  I  address  mine  to  some 
institution  overseas  (listed  by  Maga- 
zines for  Friendship),  knowing  that 
among  world  neighbors  it  will  repre- 
sent us  at  our  best. 

Perhaps  other  readers  will  be  inter- 
ested in  learning  about  Magazines  for 
Friendship,  which  may  be  addressed  at 
Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles  41, 
Calif. — Eds. 

Farm  Surpluses  Are  Needed! 

MRS.  FLOYD  WALDO 

Winona,  Minn. 

In  commenting  on  What's  Ahead  for 
Farmers?  [August,  page  29],  I  believe 
that  the  present  trend  toward  corporate 
farming  is  disturbing  to  everyone  who 
cherishes  the  family  farm  as  the  root  of 
our  free  society. 

Charles  Shuman  speaks  of  being 
"burdened  with  surpluses."  Is  that  a 
Christian  attitude  when  so  many  peo- 
ple are  in  need?  Is  it  possible  to  raise 
just  enough?  Did  anyone  ever  raise  just 
the  right  amount  of  vegetables  in  the 
family  garden  or  did  a  homemaker  ever 
cook  or  can  just  the  right  amount  for 
her  family  and  guests? 

As  a  nation  we  need  surplus  food  to 
make  sure  that  our  citizens  have  ade- 
quate supplies  even  during  crop  failures 
and  other  disasters.  Therefore,  the  cost 
of  buying  and  sorting  surpluses  should 
be  shared  by  everyone. 

Along  with  other  local  groups,  the 
church  can  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  disparities  that  the  surpluses  of 
modern  technology  have  created.  Gen- 
erating better  public  understanding 
would  be  the  first  step,  it  seems. 

5-Point  Plan  for  Rural  Churches 

S.  BEN  FINLEY,   Pastor 

The  Church  of  the  Friendly  Farmers 

Winfield.  Kan. 

What's  Ahead  for  Farmers?  was  most 
interesting,  as  were  the  accompanying 
comments  by  Bishop  Voigt,  Mr.  Nunn, 
and  Dr.  Fisher. 

I  live  in  the  heart  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction from  the  dirt  side.  What  was 
said  about  the  increase  of  the  acreages 
of  the  farm  is  true.  It  takes  more  land 
to  pay  the  overhead.  Likewise,  the  bet- 
ter   the    farmer,    in    management    and 


Selected  Bits  from  Your 

Letters 


marketing,  the  more  land  he  can  farm. 
The  Methodist  Church  should  start  a 
program  whereby  a  qualified  minister, 
with  a  rural  background  and  a  willing- 
ness to  work  there,  can  stay  in  a  prom- 
ising pastorate  long  enough  to  establish 
a  program  that  will  satisfy  the  five 
phases  of  human  behavior:  (1)  spirit- 
ual, (2)  intellectual,  (3)  social,  (4) 
physical,  and    (5)    outreach. 

On  Her  'Must  Read'  List 

JULIA   ANN  FOSS 

Tacoma,   Wash. 

I  thank  you  for  your  fine  magazine. 
I  have  certainly  never  found  anything 
in  it  objectionable,  particularly  not  the 
covers.  As  a  college  student,  I  supposed- 
ly do  not  have  a  lot  of  spare  time,  but 
Together  is  always  on  my  'must  read' 
list.  Keep  up  the  good  work  and  I'll  sure 
order  my  own  subscription  when  I  can 
no  longer  read  my  parents'  copy. 

British  Tars  Visit  Casa  Materna 

E.  ROWTON-LEE,  Chaplain 

HMS  Ark  Royal 

London,  England 

During  a  recent  call  at  the  port  of 
Naples,  HMS  Ark  Royal  "discovered" 
the  Methodist  Children's  Home  of  Casa 
Materna  [Casa  Materna:  Home  for 
Naples  'Bambinos,'  August,  page  63]. 
Each  day  officers  and  men  visited  the 
home.  The  ship's  band  volunteered  two 
concerts  and  the  children  were  thrilled. 

On  Sunday  we  had  the  joy  of  receiv- 
ing the  Casa  Materna  children's  choir 
on  board  and  they  reverently  and 
beautifully  led  our  praise.  From  the 
moment  that  they  began  to  sing  the 
Lord's  Prayer  they  won  all  our  hearts. 

In  a  farewell  letter.  Dr.  Santi  wrote, 
"It  has  never  been  a  one-sided  friend- 
ship:   we   have   all   been   watching   the 

Tars  and  Naples  bambinos. 


You  know. .  .as  the 

sweet  sounds  of  life 

come  back  to  you 

An  ordinary 

hearing  aid  could 

never  have  given 

you  this 


Through  your  ZENITH  LIVING  SOUND"  HEARING  AID,  you  are 
experiencing  something  that  only  years  of  devotion  to  sound  research  can  bring  you- 
the  same  40  years  that  brought  you  world-famous  Zenith  Quality  TV,  Hi-Fi  and  Radio 


You're  on  the  verge  of  making  a  deci- 
sion to  try  a  hearing  aid.  Your  family, 
your  friends,  your  employer— perhaps 
any  one  of  diese— has  made  you  real- 
ize that  attempting  to  conceal  a  hear- 
ing loss  is  no  longer  worth  the 
sacrifice  you  make. 

Or  you're  wearing  a  hearing  aid— 
one  that  has  failed  to  live  up  to  your 
hopes  and  desires. 

Your  question,  naturally,  is: 
"Which  of  the  hearing  aids  will  give 
me  the  thing  I  want  most?" 

And  isn't  what  you  want  most 
simply  to  hear  the  living  sounds  of 
life  around  you? 


Then  you're  looking  for  a  hearing 
aid  that  represents  more  than  an  as- 
semblv  of  electronic  parts. 

You're  seeking  the  product  of  the 
minds  and  skills  of  engineers  and 
scientists  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  problem  of  sound  and 
hearing.  Men  who  know  well  the 
thoughts,  hopes,  fears  and  disappoint- 
ments of  all  who  suffer  hearing  loss. 

Where  then  will  you  look,  but  to 
the  one  maker  whose  hearing  aids  are 
the  result  of  40  years  of  sound  re- 
search. Research  and  development 
that  has  brought  to  millions  world- 
famous  Zenith  TV,  Hi-Fi  and  Radio. 


Isn't  it  a  wonderful  assurance  to 
know  that  there  is  one  name  in  the 
hearing  aid  industry  you  may  turn  to 
with  confidence  that  you  will  find  all 
you  seek?  Experience,  reputation,  in- 
tegrity that  millions  know  and  respect 
—qualities  that  have  made  Zenith  the 
world's  largest  selling  hearing  aids. 

Go  to  your  Zenith  Hearing  Aid 
Dealer  assured  that  he  represents  the 
greatest  name  in  electronics  exclu- 
sively. Knowing  that  you  will  never 
risk  compromise  with  the  rare  thing 
called  quality.  You'll  find  him  listed 
in  the  "Yellow  Pages."  Ask  about  a 
demonstration  in  your  home. 


There  are  12  Zenith  Quality 

Hearing  Aids  — each 

sold  on  a  10-day 

money-back  guarantee 

and  a  5-year  After-Purchase 

Protection  Plan. 


r£Him 


LIVING    SOUND 
HEARING  AIDS 


CLIP    AND    SEND    TODAY! 

FREE  .  .  .  one  year's  subscription  to  Belter  Hearing,  the 
interesting  national  magazine  published  exclusively  for 

the  hard-of-hearing.  For  subscription,  descriptive  litera- 
ture, and  local  dealer  list,  send  to: 
Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Hearing  Aid  Division 
5801  Dickens  Avenue,  Dept.  25Y,   Chicago  39,  Illinois 
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departure  of  Ark  Royal.  Janet  and 
Theresa  were  on  the  roof  and  all  the 
children  were  hanging  out  of  their  class- 
room windows  for  a  last  glimpse  of  our 
friends." 

It's  Shore  Peaceful  Out  Here  .  .  . 

H.  H.  HUGHES,  Pastor 

Astoria,  III. 

'Twas  right  neighborly  of  a  Big-City 
Minister  like  the  Rev.  Wesley  D.  Os- 
borne to  tell  the  world  about  us  rural 
folks  [It's  So  Peaceful  in  the  Country, 
July,  page  22].  Would  be  nice  after  he 
got  caught  up  on  his  vacations  and  lob- 
ster fishing  in  Maine  to  visit  America 
sometime.  Course  it's  big,  covers  lots  of 
ground — the  rural  part,  I  mean. 

Better  make  it  soon;  nice  spots  are 
about  all  spoke  for.  Everybody  that  ever 
saw  the  country  is  saving  to  get  back, 
and  those  with  brains  and  cash  enough 
already  have   a  rural   home. 

Yes,  you  might  say  we  have  problems 
— for  after  we  feed  the  cities  and  give 
away  all  we  can  to  the  world,  we  can't 
find  room  for  the  abundance  left  over. 
Then  we  always  have  had  to  train  up 
the  leadership  to  keep  the  urban 
churches  going — both  laymen  and  min- 
isters. Maybe  he  knows  Ralph  W.  Sock- 
man.   They   tell   me   he's   making   right 


good  as  one  of  us  rural-church  boys. 
You'll  find  them  everywhere. 

Sometime,  I  suggest  people  read  up 
on  this  word  rural.  It  takes  in  every- 
thing in  America  less  than  2,500  popu- 
lation. That  means  75  per  cent  of  all 
the  self-supporting,  missionary-minded 
churches — the  very  big  foundation  of 
Methodism. 

Yes,  it  shore  is  peaceful  out  here  in 
the  country.  .  .  . 

John  Smith:  A  Remembered  Man 

LAWRENCE    SHERWOOD,    Pastor 

Glenville,  W.Va. 

In  the  Methodist  Almanack  [July, 
page  68]  is  the  notation  that  on  July  22, 
1788,  "Asbury  ordains  Michael  Leard 
.  .  .  first  ordination  west  of  Alleghenies." 

Rehoboth    Church:  Still  stands. 


This  has  been  the  generally  accepted 
"first  ordination  west  of  the  Alleghe- 
nies." However,  in  the  research  for  the 
new  annotated  Journals  and  Letters  of 
Francis  Asbury,  now  being  published,  it 
was  discovered  that  there  was  such  an 
ordination    before    Leard. 

The  Rev.  John  Smith  was  on  the 
Greenbrier,  (West)  Virginia  Circuit, 
1787-88.  His  manuscript  Journal  for  this 
time  is  at  Garrett  Biblical  Institute, 
Evanston,  111.  This  Journal  testifies  to 
the  fact  that  John  Smith  was  the  subject 
of  the  first  ordination  west  of  the  Al- 
leghenies, said  ordination  taking  place 
in  Rehoboth  Church,  near  Union,  Mon- 
roe County,  West  Virginia.  Rehoboth 
Church  is  still  standing. 

This  information  rewrites  a  footnote 
to  Methodist  history.  Rehoboth  Method- 
ist Church  was  built  in  1785,  largely 
through  efforts  of  Edward  Keenan,  who 
gave  five  acres  for  "as  long  as  grass 
grows  and  water  flows."  The  cut  shows 
the  building  as  it  was:  today  it  has  a 
protective  superstructure. — Eds. 

Three   Fingers   Up  for  Him! 

T.  DWIGHT  PARROTT 
Columbia,  S.C. 

It  is  thrilling  to  read  That  Amazing 
Man  Asbury;  'Live  or  Die,  I  Must  Ride.' 


•    • 


Build  Your  Fund-Raising  Proieci 
ON  A  PROVEN  PRODUCT 
Keepsake  Decorated  Plates 
Picturing  Your  Church 


MRS.  ROBERT  BECKMAN, 

Trinity  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
Crown   Point,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Beckman  alone  raised 
over  $400.00  for  her  church's 
building  fund  .  .  .  and  the 
other  members  of  her  group 
also  reported  great  successes. 
Keepsake  plates  are  easy  to 
sell  .  .  .  they're  so  lovely,  in 
such  good  taste,  that  every 
member  and  friend  of  your 
church  will  want  one. 


selves  . .  . 
enterprise.'1 


Decorated  Church  Plates  are 
proven  fund  raisers  .  .  .  but  only 
Keepsake  Decorated  Plates  offer 
you  so  much  at  such  a  modest  in- 
vestment. 


•  The  exclusive  CERAMA-ETCH  PROCESS  ...  the 
decoration  permanently  fired  into  the  glaze  at  1  320°  F, 
never  to  come  off. 

•  Only  "first  run"  plates  are  offered,  never  any  "seconds." 

•  A  choice  of  1  0  lovely  styles  to  choose  from. 

•  Borders  of  genuine  23  Karat  Gold. 


\\  i  itc  today  ...  at  no  obligation  .  .  .  for  samples, 

literature,  wholesale  prices,  and  full  details 

about  how  your  group  can  raise  money 

in  an  easy,  dignified  way  with  Keepsake  Decorated 

Church  Plates.  Ask  about  our  special 

offer  on  pi  e-Clu  istnias  delivery  of  plates. 


WORLD   WID 


P.O.    Box   9511,  Covington,  Tennessee 


Special!     Now! 

Imported  from  England, 
two  new  styles  of  Keepsake 
Plates.  More  beautiful  than 
anything  you  have  ever 
seen.  Exclusive  with  us! 
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id  In  the  Smokies  Along  the  Asbury 
rail  in  August  Together.  I  thrill  be- 
luse  I  planted  the  idea  that  the  Asbury 
rail  be  recognized  by  the  National 
ouncil  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
•st,  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  Dr.  Elmer 
Clark,  executive  secretary  of  the 
ssociation  of  Methodist  Historical  So- 
eties,  then,  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
:out  executives. 

A  three-fingered  salute  to  Mr.  Par- 
>tt  (now  a  pre-ministerial  student  <if 
e  University  oj  South  Carolina)  for 
ading  the  first  team  of  Explorer 
•outs  on  the  23-mile  trail.  The  historic 
ek  was  made  May  16.  1953. — Eds. 

alilee  to  Cauley   Mountain 

J.  BOYD  DAVIS 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Live  or  Die,  I  Must  Ride!  [August, 
ige  32]  was  most  inspiring.  It  reminds 
e  of  a  small  book  by  Louise  McNeill 
tat  contains  a  short  poem  entitled, 
rancis  Asbury,  Circuit  Rider,  the  first 
-ies  of  which  are: 

e  rides  his  turn  upon  that  lengthened 
track 

irst  joot-marked  on  the  hills  of  Galilee, 
oad  from  Damascus,  road  from  Cal- 
vary .  .  . 

horsepath    over    Gauley    mountain's 
back. 

ler  Scrapbook  Will  Be  Ready 

MRS.  C.  J.  NIEDERT 

Waterloo,    Iowa 

Thanks  for  the  Together  With  the 
mall  Fry  page.  I  find  the  stories,  verses, 
rid  prayers  excellent.  Our  little  girl 
.   too   small    to   enjoy   them   now,   but 

have  clipped  them  all  and  put  them 
l  a  scrapbook  for  her  future  reading. 

ickles  and  Peaches  Waited 

MRS.   LOREN  ROSS 

Muncie,  Ind. 

Thank  you  for  sending  us  our  friend 
f  many  years,  our  church  publication 
-the  old  Christian  Advocate  under  its 
ew  name,  Together.  It  is  so  welcome! 

Please  excuse  this  hastily  written 
ote.  I  am  81  and  have  a  little  ironing 
3  finish — pickles  and  peaches  to  can, 
nd  I  have  to  race  the  mailman  to  do 
his.  But  I  wanted  you  to  know  we  are 
etting  our  Together. 

n  Defense  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 

EDWARD  P.  MURRAY 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

I  was  astounded  at  Mark  Chamberlin's 
etter  [August,  page  3].  To  lump  to- 
other J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  Senator 
McCarthy  (whom  Mr.  Chamberlin 
eems  to  use  to  stand  for  the  various 
ixtremes  that  developed)  is  wrong. 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  late 
senator    McCarthy,    Mr.    Hoover    is    a 


IT  PAYS  YOU 


not 

to 

drink 


You  can  buy  the  BEST 
AUTO  INSURANCE  for  LESS 

In  addition  to  the  many  moral  and  health  benefits  from 
total  abstinence,  you  can  save  money  on  auto  insurance. 
Preferred  Risk  Mutual  insures  non-drinkers  only,  and  as 
non-drinkers  have  fewer,  less  costly  accidents,  full  insur- 
ance protection  costs  less.  Join  the  many  thousands  of  non- 
drinking  policyholders  who  save  money  on  auto  insurance 
and  at  the  same  time  PROMOTE  TEMPERANCE. 

OUR  PREFERRED  PLUS  POLICY  GIVES  YOU: 

•  Family  automobile  policy  protection 

•  Insurance  with  other  non-drinkers  only 

•  No  membership  fee 

•  70%  advance  discount  if  "claim  free"  for  two  years 

•  Additional  savings  up  to  25%  for  additional  "claim  free" 
driving 

IF  YOU  QUALIFY -GET  FULL  INFORMATION  -  SEND  THIS  COUPON 


ebbed 


Dept.  MT-8 


INSURANCE  CO. 


6000  Grand  Avenue      •      Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  complete  information  on  your  automobile 
insurance  for  Total  Abstainers. 


Name Address   

City   State        

Occupation   No.  Cars  in  Family 

Make  of  car   Model  Year   No.  of  cyls. 

Car  Is  Used  For: 
Business    □ 
Pleasure  □ 
To  and  from  work 
miles  one  way 

America's   Original  Total   Abstainers'   Insurance  Company 


Circle  Owner 

MYSELF 

PRINCIPAL 
DRIVER 

ALL  OTHER  DRIVERS 

of  This  Car 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Age 

Sex 

Married 

November  1958 
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r?We  raised  $500  in  6  days 
this  dandy  candy  way" 

Your  group  can  raise  $300  to  $2500 

in  four  to  twenty-one  days  selling 

famous  Mason  10?  candy  bars 

You  don't  risk  a  cent— you  pay  nothing  in  ad- 
vance. We  supply  on  consignment  your  choice 
of  nine  varieties  of  famous  Mason  10tf 
Candy  Bars,  packed  5  bars  in  each  package. 
Wrapper  is  printed  with  your  organization's 
name,  picture  and  signature  at  no  extra  charge. 
Pay  15  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  candy.  Return 
what  you  don't  sell. 
Candy  is  sold  at  regular 
retail  price.  On  every 
box  sold  you  keep  $6.00 
and  send  Mason  $9.00 
(66%%  profit  on  cost). 
Write  in  for  informa- 
tion and  samples. 


Mr.  Edward  Stoye 

Fund  Raising  (Dept.  TO-11) 

Mason,  Box  549,  Mineola,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  without  any 
obligation,  samples  and  information  on 
your  Fund  Raising  Plan.  (Include  your 
Name,  Group  Name,  Address,  Phone, 
City  and  State.) 


"1 


Mason  Candies,  Inc.,  Mineola,  L.I.,  N.Y. 
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Give  Schulmerich  Carillonic  Bells*  as 
many  thoughtful  donors  do.  Within 
your  life-time  in  your  own  name  .  .  . 
or  as  a  timeless  tribute  to  your  de- 
parted .  .  .  Schulmerich  is  the  world's 
standard  for  quality.  With  appropriate 
plaque,  if  desired.  As  low  as  $975. 
Terms.  Write  for  brochure. 

Organizations  who  wish  to  give  to 
their  church  are  invited  to  write.  Pas- 
tors and  Committees!  Write  for  Schul- 
merich's  "Carillon  Bells"  Fund-Raising 
Plan. 

•Trademark 

SCHULMERICH 

CARILLONIC  BELLS* 

31118   Carillon  Hill   •   Sellersville,  Pa. 
"A  World-Honored  Name" 


man  of  sincere  religious  convictions, 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Com- 
munism and  a  great  devotion  to  his 
country. 

As  a  Christian  and  a  former  member 
of  Army  Intelligence,  I  know  a  good 
deal  about  Communism  and  I  hate  it 
(but  not  the  Russians)  with  my  whole 
being.  But  pardon  me,  I  seem  to  be 
becoming    "hysterical." 

She  Wishes  for  'Magic  Screen' 

MRS.  R.  R.  REED 

Alpine,  Tex. 

Regarding  Dwight  Ludwig's  remarks 
in  his  letter  [June,  page  3]  about  the 
divided  chancel  and  his  exaggerated  no- 
tion about  the  choir: 

I,  too,  have  been  singing  in  choirs 
for  some  years,  am  a  soloist  (of  which 
I  am  not  proud),  and  a  choir  director. 
I  not  only  feel  that  a  choir  should  be 
inconspicuous,  but  have  often  wished 
for  a  magic  screen  through  which  the 
choir  could  see  but  not  be  seen.  Too 
many  choirs  and  directors  get  the  no- 
tion that  they  are  on  exhibition.  Will 
they  never  realize  that  their  function 
is  as  an  aid  to  worship,  and  only  that? 

Is  Steering  Wheel  a  Crutch? 

JACK  P.  THACKER 

Minister  of  Music 

First    Methodist    Church 

Warren,  Ohio 

As  a  choir  director  who  "beats  time" 
in  front  of  the  congregation,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  reply  to  William  C.  Mc- 
Culloch's  letter  [June,  page  3]. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  choir  director 
visibly  directing  the  hymns  and  anthems 
purely  for  the  sake  of  being  seen,  any 
more  than  I  believe  the  preaching  mini- 
ster might  use  gesticulations  for  such 
a  vain  purpose.  Nor  do  I  think  this  time 
beating  is  a  crutch,  any  more  than  is 
the  steering  wheel  of  an  automobile  a 
crutch  to  a  driver.  Without  the  steering 
wheel,  chance  is  you  only  hope  your 
car  will  go  where  you  wish  it  to  go. 

Many  thanks  to  Together  for  a  won- 
derful family  medium  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  expression  of  opinions 
in   friendly   Christian  discussion. 

Hitchhikers    Help,   Too 

RON  STONE,  Morningside  College 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

It  may  interest  Mr.  Daniels  [Don't 
Get  'Thumbed'  Into  Trouble.  July,  page 
30]  to  know  that  I've  hitchhiked  11.000 
miles  without  being  accused  of  even  one 
crime.  My  record  is  similar  to  that  of 
dozens  of  other  young  men  at  Morning- 
side  who  think  their  finances  should  go 
toward  education  rather  than  to  pay- 
ing for  an  automobile. 

Conferences,  State  MSM  [Methodist 
Student  Movement]  Council  meetings, 
and  trips  home  are  possible  to  thousands 
of  students  only  because  of  the  generos- 


ity of  many  drivers.  Salesmen,  truckers 
and  people  traveling  alone  are  many 
times  kept  awake  by  hitchhikers  pickec 
up  as  traveling  companions.  In  my 
opinion  the  helpful  deeds  done  by 
hitchhikers — the  changing  of  tires 
warning  of  danger,  and  the  provision  oi 
interesting  company — are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  isolated  deeds  ol 
violence  that  Mr.  Daniels  chose  to  prove 
his  point. 

Correction  on  Alaska! 

JOHN  A.  McNEES,  JR.,  Senator 

Alaska  Legislature 

Juneau,  Alaska 

As  a  consistent  reader  and  a  subscrib 
er  to  your  very  fine  magazine,  Together 
and  a  lifetime  Methodist,  I  find  I  have  tc 
take  exception  to  one  statement. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  news  story 
Methodists  Help  Shape  Future  of  49tl 
State  [August,  page  70],  begins:  "Al- 
though Alaskan  aborigines  are  largelj 
unchristianized  .  .  ."  Where  your  write) 
got  his   information,  I   cannot  imagine 

From  one  end  of  Alaska  to  the  othei 
you  will  find  the  influence  of  the  variou: 
mission  groups  in  Alaska  is  strong 
among  the  Alaskan  Indians,  Aleuts,  anc 
Eskimos.  Wherever  there  is  a  village 
even  a  very  small  one,  you  will  fine 
one  of  the  mission  groups  active  anc 
interested  among  the  native  peoples  o 
Alaska.  Not  only  that,  you  will  fine 
that  this  has  been  true  since  the  earlies 
history  of  Alaska,  whether  during  th< 
time  of  the  Russians  or  since  Alaska* 
purchase  in  1867  by  the  United  States. 

Apologies!  Maybe  we  can  even  th 
score  by  a  fine  color  pictorial,  Meth 
odism's  Stake  in  the  Newest  State 
which  will  show  up  in  the  January  is 
sue.— Eds. 

What  Young  Mothers  Today  Mis; 

MRS.  SOPHIA  BENNER 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  was  glad  to  read  Country  Deaconcs. 
[August,  page  25].  Back  in  1914.  Trinlb 
Church  of  St.  Louis  had  a  deaconess 
Miss  Carrie  Mann.  She  wore  a  blacl 
dress  and  a  little  black  bonnet  with  ; 
white  tie. 

I  was  in  my  early  20s.  What  a  com 
fort  she  was  when  she  called  in  mj 
home.  I  would  tell  her  all  my  trouble; 
and  she  would  say,  "Mrs.  Benner,  le 
up  pray  about  it."  I  only  wish  the  young 
mothers  of  today  could  have  a  deacon- 
ess who  would  come  to  their  homes  anc 
pray    with    them. 


Diorama:    Bro.  Van'  in  Saloon 

JOEL  F.  OVERHOLSER 
Fort  Benton,  Mont. 

The  article,  Saint  in  Stirrups  [July 
page  18]  by  Paul  Friggens,  about  the 
Rev.  William  Wesley  Van  Orsdel   was 
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read  with  great  interest  here.  In  Fort 
Benton's  museum  is  a  diorama  honor- 
ing the  memory  of  Brother  Van. 

It  was  adapted  directly  from  a  1954 
pageant  which  included  as  one  scene 
Brother  Van's  first  service  in  Montana 
on  June  30,  1872.  Some  claim  the  Four 
Deuces  saloon  in  which  Methodism's 
most  loved  Montana  minister  reputedly 
held  his  initial  service  never  existed, 
but  the  late  Vernon  E.  Lewis,  long  a 
pillar  of  the  Fort  Benton  church,  con- 
tended that  Brother  Van  would  have 
done  just  as  the  old  legend  said. 


Bro.  Van:  Sermon  in  saloon? 

Early  day  Montanans  were  a  tolerant 
people;  more  than  one  bartender  cheer- 
fully closed  down  his  business  while  an 
itinerant  minister  brought  a  Gospel 
message.  Brother  Van  was  one  of  those 
who  made  his  way  past  that  tolerance 
into  the  hearts  of  rugged,  self-sufficient 
frontiersmen. 

Did  Brother  Van  Preach  in  Saloon? 

HARRY  E.  CHAPPELL 

Retired  "Circuit  Rider" 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

We  in  Montana  doubt  that  Brother 
Van  preached  in  a  saloon  his  first 
Sunday  in  Montana,  in  June,  1872, 
when  he  had  just  arrived  on  the  Far 
West  at  Fort  Benton.  (Alson  Jesse 
Smith's  biography,  Brother  Van,  which 
records  it,  is  not  correct  in  many  de- 
tails.) 

It  was  the  Brother  Van  of  later  years 
who  made  friends  of  all  sorts  of  men 
and  was  "welcomed"  in  saloons,  etc. 
I  don't  believe  that  as  a  young  lay 
preacher  from  Pennsylvania  he  would 
have  thought  of  a  saloon  as  a  place  to 
hold  a  service. 

Brother  Van's  Nurse  Remembers 

MRS.  LOIS  WILSON,  R.N. 

Penney  Farms,  Fla. 

Saint  in  Stirrups  was  of  special  inter- 
est to  me  for,  as  a  student  nurse  at 
Montana  Deaconess,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  sharing  in  caring  for  Brother  Van 
during  his  last  illness  there. 

To  him  all  nurses  were  "angels-of- 
mercy"  and  whatever  we  did  was  quite 
all  right  with  him.  One  request  he 
made  frequently,  I  recall,  was  for  the 
Rose-Song  [In  the  Garden]  so  at  least 


oncv  a  day  two  of  the  Deaconess  nurses 

stood  at  the  t""t  oi  ins  Ih->I  and  sail 
/  come  to  the  garden  alone, 
While  the  deto  Is  still  on  ('!<•  rosea  .  .  . 
it  never  Failed  to  have  .i  quieting  .ii- 
Eect,  and  he  would  drift  off  into  sleep. 
in  a  visit  sometime  during  the  year 
previous,  Brother  Van,  in  a  talk  to  the 
nurses,  said  someone  bad  called  him  the 
"Father  of  Montana"  but  as  a  bachelor 
he  didn't  think  it  proper  to  be  called  a 
lather.  Then  throwing  his  head  back,  he 
laughed  so   heartily  everyone  joined 

'SSS' — Soap,  Soup,  Salvation! 

W.  F.  OGLESBY 

Morro  Bay,  Calif. 

In  the  article,  Saint  in  Stirrups. 
Brother  Van  was  reported  as  singing 
Diamonds  in  the  Rough.  I  knew  the 
song's  author,  Charley  Byron.  He 
helped  me  in  a  series  of  revival  services 
in  small  railroad  towns  northeast  of 
Nogales,  Ariz.,  in  1899.  He  was  a  con- 
verted clown,  an  Englishman  with  a 
full-blown  cockney  accent. 

Someone  once  asked  if  he  was  Lord 
Byron.  "No,"  he  said,  "the  Lord's  By- 
ron." He  came  from  a  city  mission  at 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  where  the  watchword 
was  "SSS"  meaning  "soap,  soup,  salva- 
tion!" 

Started  Church  in  Idaho,  Too 

DON  IAN  SMITH,  Pastor 

Salmon,  Ida. 

Because  of  our  great  interest  in 
Brother  Van  we  enjoyed  the  article, 
Saint  in  Stirrups,  and  the  picture, 
'Brother  Van'  Shooting  Buffalo. 

Though  without  doubt  Brother  Van 
belongs  to  Montana,  it  is  an  interesting 
bit  of  history  that  our  church  in  Sal- 
mon is  the  first  of  the  churches  started 
by  Brother  Van  that  is  still  active.  It 
was  founded  by  Brother  Van  in  1873  as 
a  part  of  the  Virginia  City,  Bannack, 
Salmon  City  Circuit.  A  beautiful  carved 
wooden  sign  in  our  church  yard  tells 
those  who  pass  by  that  this  church  was 
founded  by  Brother  Van.  The  memory 
of  this  great  man  has  been  a  constant 
inspiration  to  us. 

Waited  19  Years  for  'Miracle' 

HENRY   RATLIFF,   Pastor 

Hartford,  S.D. 

I  have  just  read,  cover  to  cover,  the 
most  recent  issue  of  Together.  To  think, 
I  had  to  wait  19  years  for  this  to  hap- 
pen! Each  issue  is  a  new  miracle  in  re- 
ligious journalism.  You  are  mightily 
strengthening  the  churches. 

Still  Have  'Those  Who  Stone' 

MRS.  E.  MORRELL 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

This  is  in  response  to  the  letter  by 
Mrs.  Raymond  W.  Jones  [July,  page  6], 
commenting  on  the  article  about  unwed 
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FOR  FUND  RAISING 


Let  your  club  sell 
Sturdy  12V  ALUMINUM 
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Sells  on  sight 
$1.00  items 

•  HOSTESS  ACCESSORIES 

•  NOVELTIES,  JEWELRY,  HOSIERY 

•  WHOLESALE  GREETING  CARDS 

Use  Our  Profit  Sharing  Plan  —  Groups,  Organizations, 
and  individuals  make  100%  or  more  in  numerous  ways  to 
raise  those  important  funds-EVERY  ONE  A  "DANDY" 
Aluminum  Oven-Saver  catches  all  drippings  from 
pies  and  casserole  dishes.  The  cut-out  raised  center 
holds  dish  above  drippings  and  allows  good  dis- 
tribution of  heat  for  perfect  baking.  Lovely,  satin- 
smooth  or  rich  leathergrain  finish;  also  used  as 
centerpiece,  baking  surface,  spatterproof  fry  pan 
cover,  etc. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

Gentlemen: 

D  Send  me  famous  $1.00  Oven-Saver  and  $1.00  box 

of  Christmas  cards  for  enclosed  $1.00. 
D  Send  me  FREE  Profit  Sharing  Plan  for  Groups. 

Name 

Address 

City 


.State. 


Organization 

JACK  DANDY  PRODUCTS,  Desk  19,  Owosso,  Mich. 


FURNITURE  by  /  ^ jR ^ 


HEYWOOD^ 

WAKEFIELDl 


For  School 

and  Recreation 

Rooms.  Smart 
styling  and  lifetime  construction  make 
TrimLine  furniture  the  ideal  choice  for 
your  school,  social  rooms,  and  Sunday 
schools.  Made  of  chrome-plated  tubular 
steel  with  laminated  plastic,  solid  wood  or 
indestructible  HeyWoodite  Solid  Plastic 
.  .  .  available  in  a  complete  selection  of 
chairs,  desks  and  tables  in  scientifically 
graded  sizes.  Write  for  catalogs. 

HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD      COMPANY 

School  Furniture  Division 
MENOMINEE,  MICHIGAN 
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LET  THIS  MAN 
HAND  YOU 


Steady 
Income! 


Financial  worries  disappear  when  you  put 
your  money  in  our  Annuities.  God's  Word 
and  work  are  one  and  no  matter  what  mis- 
sionary project  or  field  within  the  Woman's 
Division  program  that  you  want  to  further, 
we  can  help  you.  Write  today  for  full  par- 
ticulars —  use  coupon 
below.  Annuities  avail- 
able for  small  (from  r\.\l  (yo 
$100)or  large  amounts.    x 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


Treasurer,    Woman's    Division    of    Christian 
Service    of    the    Board    of    Missions    of    The 
Methodist  Church,  Dept.  TDII8,  150  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York   II,    N.   Y. 

Please  send  full  particulars  of  your  Annuity 
investment  guaranteeing  good  income. 


Name 

Address. 


City 

Day  and  Year  of  Birth . 


.Zone State. 


ORGANIZATIONS 

"Rtitde    7?to*tey    Sattfy 


The  ^RcmbrailM  of  Pictorial  Plates 
Edwards'  exquisite  10-inch  pictorial  plates  are 
cherished  mementos,  a  valuable  source  of  in- 
come to  your  organization — an  inspiration  to 
all  your  members!  Edwards'  authentic  com- 
memorative designs  arc  the  Rembrandt  of 
quality,  superior  etching-like  reproduction  of 
your  building  or  scene  on  genuine  porcelain  of 
original  ceramic  patterns.  Wholesale  prices, 
organizations,  only.  Without  obligation  write 
for  prices  and  beautiful  free  illustrated  brochure. 
Ask  for  Folder  T.  p"™^ 

SduMVltW  CHINA  &  CLASSWARE  CO.     wj$ 
CHESTERTOWN,  MARYLAND  *— ^ 
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mothers  [Haven  for  Unwed  Mothers, 
June,  page  13].  .  .  . 

Such  blessed  places  as  havens  for  un- 
wed mothers  help  to  even  the  score  a 
bit — a  very  little  bit — in  a  sin  in  which 
one  is  punished  unmercifully  while  the 
other  often  goes  scot-free.  In  spite  of 
what  Jesus  said  to  the  adulterous  wom- 
an nearly  2,000  years  ago,  still  there  are 
those  who  "stone"  them! 

The  trouble  is  we  are  not  yet  com- 
pletely free  from  the  days  when  a  wom- 
an was  owned,  bought,  and  sold.  And 
the  pure  girl  brought  a  higher  price 
than  the  one  who  was  not. 

Let's  not  boast  too  much  about  our 
civilization. 

Adventure  &   Inspiration! 

MYRTLE  DUDLER 

Denver,  Colo. 

When  the  August  Together  arrived,  I 
stopped  my  household  chores  to  thumb 
through  it.  Imagine  my  delight  to  see 
a  familiar  face  just  inside  the  back 
cover — the  Rev.  Ralph  D.  York  and  the 
California  trailcampers  [They  Climbed 
the  Highest  Mountain,  August,  page  75]. 
Having  been  members  of  the  first  and 
second  years  on  the  trail,  my  husband 
and  I  can  vouch  for  the  unique  adven- 
ture and  inspiration.  More  people  should 
share  the  experience! 

. .  .  And  for  Non-Methodists,  Too 

ELIZABETH  B.  CUMMING 
Streatham,  London,  England 
I  am  a  Methodist,  from  a  Methodist 
family,  and  my  nephew  is  a  Methodist 
minister,  as  was  my  uncle  years  ago. 
I  certainly  find  much  inspiration  and 
interest  in  your  happy,  colorful  maga- 
zine and  trust  the  circulation  is  wide 
among  Methodists  (and  others)  in 
America. 

Together's  net  paid  circulation  is  fast 
approaching  1  million — but  a  growing 
number  of  subscribers  are  not  Method- 
ist. Indeed,  one  Congregational  church 
has  adopted  the  All  Family  Plan  to 
send  the  magazine  to  all  homes  repre- 
sented on  its  rolls. — Eds. 

He  Has  564,  Wants  More! 

ROBERT  B.  St.  CLAIR,  Pastor 

Commercial  Point,  Ohio 

Thank  you  for  printing  my  name  in 
your  Name  Your  Hobby  column  [Janu- 
ary, page  62].  To  date  I  have  received 
564  church  bulletins  from  37  states  and 
three  foreign  countries.  I  hope  to  re- 
ceive a  church  bulletin  from  the  miss- 
ing states.  Thank  you  for  your  help. 

On  a  Paul  Revere  Bell  .  .  . 

ERNEST  A.  MILLER 

South  Miami,  Fla. 

May  I  say  a  word  on  Donald  Culross 
Peattie's  The  Bells  in  Our  Liues 
[August,    page    20]?    After    my    retire- 


ment from  the  Methodist  ministry,  I 
served  a  small  New  England  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Groveland.  Mass.  It  has 
one  of  the  few  bells  made  by  Paul 
Revere.  I  climbed  to  the  belfry  one  day 
and  read  on  it:  "The  people  to  the 
church  I  call,  To  the  grave  I  summon 
all." 

Naturally   this   is   a   bell    in   my   life! 

Chain-Reaction  Gratitude 

MRS.  HOWARD  L.  SMITH 

Gibbstown,  N.  J. 

Thank  you  for  reprinting  Andre 
Maurois'  A  Loan  of  Honor  [August, 
page  15].  When  I  was  a  music  student, 
a  well-known  teacher  in  my  town 
taught  me  privately — without  cost.  Now 
I,  in  turn,  have  passed  along  to  a 
talented  young  woman  the  knowledge 
so  freely  given  me.  I  am  certain  that 
she,  too,  someday  will  pass  along  this 
"silent  loan."  Is  there  any  better  way 
to  say,  "Thank  you"? 

Tithing  vs.  Taxi  Driving 

JOHN  HENRY  SOLTMAN 

Auburn,  Wash. 

Your  news  item,  Urge  New  Spiritual 
Offensive  [August,  page  69]  reports  a 
special  year  of  enlistment  beginning  in 
March,  1959,  growing  out  of  a  convoca- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C.  The  goals  are 
personal  evangelism,  added  members 
for  church  and  church  school,  and 
other  fine  things.  I  approve.  But  what 
has  happened  to  the  "massive  efforts" 
to  enlist  Methodists  as  tithers  during 
1956-60?  This  crusade  is  written  into 
our  Dtscip(i?te,  page  214. 

Why  not  put  more  emphasis  on  tith- 
ing? It  will  put  new  life  into  any  pro- 
gram to  enlist  members  and  it  will 
make  forever  unnecessary  the  need  of 
pastors  to  drive  taxis  to  help  the  church. 

'Everyday  Practical  Religion* 

MRS.  H.  D.  JONES 
Indiana,  Pa. 

I  cannot  help  replying  to  the  minis- 
ters who  object  to  Together  as  not  being 
religious.  That  is  exactly  why  my  fam- 
ily and  many  others  I  know  are  reading 
it.  They  are  receiving  everyday  practi- 
cal religion  in  a  magazine  with  appeal. 


"Shine,  Mister?" 
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Together    NEWSLETTER 


rilSSING  MISSIONARY.  The  Board  of  Missions  still  has  no 
word  on  the  Rev.  Lester  E.  Griffith,  Jr.,  who 
disappeared  August  18  in  Algeria.  Mr.  Griffith,  a 
Methodist  missionary  in  the  area  since  1952,  may  have 
been  kidnaped  by  Algerian  rebels  to  give  medical  aid 
to  their  wounded.  The  Board  is  working  through  the 
State  Department  and  French  authorities  to  find  him. 

)BSCENE-MAIL  CRACKDOWN.  President  Eisenhower  has  signed 
two  bills  giving  the  Post  Office  tighter  control  over 
obscene  mail.  One  permits  prosecution  of  offenders 
where  the  material  was  deposited  or  received.  The 
other  gives  the  Department  broader  powers  over  the 
type  material  which  may  be  seized. 

CEEP  'GOD'  IN  CONSTITUTION.  A  Pennsylvania  State 
Commission  on  Constitution  Revision  has  agreed  to 
keep  the  word  "God"  in  that  portion  of  the  state 
constitution  dealing  with  qualifications  of 
officeholders.  A  proposal  to  strike  the  word  brought 
a  flood  of  protests. 

.-BOMB  EFFECTS  CONTINUE.  It  is  13  years  since  the  atomic 
bomb  was  dropped  over  Hiroshima,  but  its  radioactive 
effects  still  cause  one  death  every  5V2  days.  So  reports 
the  Rev.  John  W.  Wilson,  associate  secretary, 
Minnesota  Council  of  Churches,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Japan.  Mr.  Wilson  also  says  230,000  Japanese 
are  still  registered  as  needing  medical  treatment 
from  atomic  sickness. 

'OR  CO;  REDUCED  SENTENCE.  The  Marine  Corps  has  cut  one 
year  from  the  two-year  term  given  Pvt.  Peter  H.  Green, 
19,  of  Evanston,  111.,  but  has  affirmed  a  bad-conduct 
discharge  for  him.  Green,  a  Methodist  who  has  been 
seeking  conscientious-objector  status  since  March, 
1957,  was  convicted  by  a  general  court-martial  of 
discrediting  the  Corps  in  public  statements,  of  being 
disrespectful  to  officers,  and  of  being  AWOL. 
Defense  counsel  plans  to  appeal  his  case  to  higher 
military  tribunals. 

IEW  WORLD-COUNCIL  BUILDING.  Construction  is  scheduled 
to  begin  next  year  on  a  new  $2.5-million  headquarters 
building  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  236-room  unit  will  be  near 
the  UN  and  other  international  centers.  Completion 
date:  late  1961. 


(More  church  news  page  63) 
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"Because  I  wasn't  sleeping  well, 
my  doctor  started  me  on  Postum" 


"I  was  tired  so  much  of  the  time . . .  and  yet,  I  slept  poorly.  I 
found  I  was  edgy,  food  didn't  taste  right. 

"I  love  coffee  and  I  found  the  more  tired,  nervous  and  up- 
set I  felt,  the  more  coffee  I  drank. 

"Finally,  I  went  to  the  doctor  and  he  pointed  out  that  perhaps 
I  was  '  over-coffeed' — getting  too  much  caffein.  He  suggested  a 
change — advised  me  to  drink  Postum  instead  because  Postum's 
100  %  caffein-free. 

"You  know,  Postum's  really  good,  doubly  so  because  I  sleep  and 
feel  so  much  better.  My  wife  says  I  look  and  act  younger,  too!" 


K   lnSTANT/\ 

HOSTUM 


Postum  r**rfl  is  100%  coffee-free 


Another  fine  product  of  General  Foods. 
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►J*     Personal    Testimony 


Start  the  Day 
With  God 


By    David    Wesley    Soper 


The  author,  chairman  of  the  department  of  religion,  Beloit 
College,  finds  the  way  to  ma\e  wor\  meaningful  is  merely 
to   "present   our   job   and   ourselves   to    God   for   his   baptism." 


el  ESUS  TAUGHT  us  many  things;  among 
others,  how  to  live  and  how  to  die.  Of  these  two, 
it  is  far  more  important  to  know  how  to  live. 
How,  at  the  moment  of  death,  can  you  say, 
"Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit," 
unless  you  have  long  formed  the  habit  of  say- 
ing: "Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
life"?  The  key  is  in  being  a  growing  Christian. 

A  growing  Christian  is  one  who  begins  each 
clay  with  these  words:  "Father,  into  thy  hands 
I  commend  my  life  today."  The  growing  Chris- 
tian begins  his  day  with  this  prayer  because  he 
knows  he  is  not  sufficient  unto  himself.  He  wants 
knowledge  greater  than  his  own  to  direct  the 
day;  strength  greater  than  his  own  to  sustain 
him;  goodness  better  than  his  own  to  surround 
and  flow  through  him. 

A  growing  Christian  father  begins  everv  day 
with  the  prayer:  "Father,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  family — throughout  this  day  and 
night.  Let  thy  love  and  power,  thy  faithfulness 
and  fruitfulness,  today  surround  and  fill  my 
wife,  my  son,  my  daughter,  myself."  It  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  whether  a  father 
begins  the  day  with  the  surrender  of  himself 
and  his  family  to  the  care  of  all-wise  Love. 

A  growing  Christian  faces  every  hour  of 
trouble  with:  "Father,  into  my  hands  I  com- 
mend this  crisis.  Let  thy  wisdom  and  strength 
prevail  in  this  hour  of  trial.  Bring  thy  good 
out  of  this  evil,  for  everyone."  Whether  a  man 


faces  crises  with,  or  without,  surrender  to  a 
wisdom  greater  than  his  own  is  important. 

A  growing  Christian  is  one  who  surrenders 
his  leisure  time  and,  even  more,  his  daily  work 
to  God — all  the  time.  Every  day  he  offers  his 
job  and  himself  to  God  and  says:  "Father,  into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  work  today.  Make 
this  job  of  mine  a  channel  of  thy  quickening 
presence  and  power.  Make  me  a  blessing  today, 
not  only  to  myself,  but  to  everyone.  Guide  me 
in  the  midst  of  my  work,  and  make  my  work 
thy  work.  Through  my  work  today  bless, 
strengthen,  and  quicken  all  with  whom,  or  for 
whom,  I  work."  It  makes  a  difference  whether 
a  man  presents  his  work  to  God  every  day — that 
a  knowledge,  a  strength,  and  a  goodness  greater 
than  his  own  may  fill  it. 

Many  of  us  spend  most  of  our  time  griping 
about  our  job.  The  more  profitable  thing  is  to 
present  our  job  and  ourselves  to  God  for  his 
baptism  of  poise  and  peace. 

Life  is  important.  Our  daily  life  can  be  a 
wonder — or  a  waste  of  time.  The  difference 
between  a  useful  life,  ablaze  with  the  glory  of 
God,  and  a  life  which  fails  to  justify  the  space  it 
takes  up,  is  just  the  daily  prayer  offered  from 
mind  and  heart:  "Father,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  life,  my  family,  this  hour  of  trial, 
my  leisure,  and  my  work.  Let  thy  quickening 
love  for  everyone  flow  into  me,  and  through  me 
in  blessing  and  strength  for  all." 
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Bright  new  day  begins  when  Minnie 
Poo,  the  family  pet,  gets  up  early  to 
bring  in   the  paper  each    morning. 


>s 


>tr   *** 


I 

Rickie 


Jeanii  I 


Meet:  Methodi 


O, 


At  breakfast,  Dorothy  in  charge, 
the  Detweilers  could  be  any  one  of  a 
million  homes  starting  the  day. 


Jim,  here  testing  motors  of  hydraulic  landing  gear  systems,  earns  his  daily  bread 
at  Lockheed  where  he  puts  sound  Christian  ethics  to  good  use  while  in  the  plant. 


OUTSTANDING  Christian  de- 
votion to  church,  home,  community 
— and  to  one  another." 

That  sums  up  the  James  Detweilers 
of  Burbank.  Calif.,  1958  Methodist 
Family  of  the  Year — the  kind  of  folk 
you'd  enjoy  having  as  neighbors. 
They  came  to  Chicago,  October  17- 
ll),  to  attend  the  Third  National 
Conference  on  Family  Life  as  guests 
of  Together.  The  family  is  featured 
on  our  cover  this  month. 

It  was  not  easy  for  judges  to  select 
one  family  from  the  hundreds  nomi- 
nated. The  choice  was  finally  made 
because  the  Detweilers  so  well  typify 
Methodist  families  the  country  over 
who  put  Christian  ideas  and  ideals 
into  their  lives  seven  days  each  week 

Withal,  they're  a  happy,  healthy, 
fun-loving  five  who  enjoy  doing  for 
others.  Mr.  Detweiler,  47,  an  Ohioan, 
is  a  research  engineer  with  Lock- 
heed  Aircraft  Corp.  His  wife,  Doro- 
thy, is  a  Nebraskan.  They  have  been 
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Somewhere  in  Burban/(,  another  teen-age  girl, 
probably  also  in  hair  clips,  answers  Jeanie's  tele- 
phone invitation  to  the  church  youth    meeting. 


jinily  of  the  Year 


A  Together  in  the 


feature 


married  25  years,  moved  to  Burbank 
when  Jim  joined  Lockheed  15  years 
ago.  Their  children  are  Douglas,  17, 
Jeanette,  15,  and  Richard,  11. 

"As  individuals  and  as  a  family 
unit  they  are  completely  dedicated 
to  Christ,"  says  their  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Randall  Phillips  of  Burbank's  First 
Methodist  Church. 

This  shows  up  in  all  phases  of 
community  life,  either  in  leadership 
or  in  quiet  work  behind  scenes. 
Their  church  activities  are  numerous, 
ranging  from  the  father's  role  as  lay 
leader  to  that  of  the  mother  as  gen- 
eral church-school  superintendent; 
from  the  devoted  MYF  work  of  both 
Doug  and  Jeanette  to  Richard's  role 
as  senior  acolyte. 

Like  many  another  Methodist  fam- 
ily, the  Detweilers  are  good  neigh- 
bors as  well  as  good  Christians.  Meet 
them  now  as  Tocether's  photogra- 
pher found  them  on  a  recent  visit  to 
their  sunny  home  in  Burbank. 


Day's  end  sometimes  finds  friendly  Dorothy  Detweiler  playing  hostess  to  one  of 
her  church  groups,  Jim's  co-workers,  or  simply  a  social  gathering  of  neighbors. 
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What  family  doesn't  devote 
Saturdays  to  yard   woi\,  shopping, 
recreation!  And  what  father  doesn't 
like  to  don  a  chef's  hat  while 
pretending  he's  relieving  his 
wife  of  kitchen  chores? 


Close  mother-daughter  relationship  continues  at  the 
local  dress  shop  where  feanie  views  a  chemise. 


Httsl(y  Doug  DctH'cilcr,  a  champion  swimmer,  is  now  in  college  studying  engineering. 
I!<  /leaded  his  Ili-Y  and  MYF  groups,  is  a  "do-it-yourselfer"  li/^e  his  father. 
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Dorothy,  superintendent  of  the  church  school, 
presents  the  Sunday  morning  devotion. 


fim  (in  robe,  nearest  en  merit)  usually  assists 

his  minister  during  the  morning  worship  service. 


"As  a  family,"  says  their  pastor,  "it  is  their  desire  to  grow  in  their  prayer 
and  devotional  life  and,  with  humility  of  spirit,  ever  to  serve  the  needs  of  Christ." 


Moslem  and  Chris  tia 


By  DOROTHY  THOMPSON. 


Split  apart  by  religion  for  centuries, 
they  forget  that  in  religion  they  also 
have  the  basis  for  co-operation,  holds 
this  astute  observer  of  global  problems. 


OOME  years  ago,  I  had  an  audience 
with  King  Idris  I,  the  desert  chief- 
tain and  Moslem  religious  leader, 
who  has  become  the  first  king  of 
Libya.  Because  of  a  previous  encoun- 
ter with  an  Italian  journalist  whose 
report  had  caused  him  trouble,  I  was 
granted  the  interview  on  condition 
that  I  would  not  ask  or  discuss  po- 
litical questions.  So  we  turned  our 
minds  to  religion,  particularly  to  the 
possibilities  for  Moslem-Christian 
co-operation.  I  have  been  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  movement  promoting 
better  relations  between  the  two  reli- 
gions which  has  developed  over  the 
last  few  years  and  wondered  whether 
he  believed  co-operation  possible.  I 
was  amazed  at  the  scope  and  toler- 
ance of  his  views. 

"God,"  he  said,  "has  sent  many 
prophets  to  bring  his  message  to  man- 
kind. Moses  was  such  a  prophet.  Jesus 
was  one.  We  Moslems  think  Moham- 
med was  the  most  recent  and  the 
greatest.  The  prophet  is  always  a 
messenger.  And  the  message  to  man- 
kind is  always  the  same." 

1  have  pondered  those  words  many 
times  since  then.  I  think  the  first 
message  in  revelatory  religions  is  that 
man  must  recognize  that  there  is  a 
Supreme  Power.  Above  the  minds 
of  men  there  is  a  Supreme  Creative 
a  ml  incorporeal  Mind  and  the  first 
duty  of  man  is  to  recognize  this — 
that  he  is  not  God. 

The  second  message,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  that  God  is  benevolent  to 
man  as  long  as  man  keeps  his  com- 
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mandments.  He  is  all  knowing,  all 
loving,  merciful,  and  kind,  and  his 
commandments  are  designed  for  the 
preservation  of  man,  not  his  destruc- 
tion. The  qualities  that  preserve  man 
as  a  person  and  as  a  race  are  what  we 
call  "good"— which  literally  means  of 
God.  The  qualities  that  encompass 
man's  destruction  are  evil. 

I  was  brought  up  in  a  parsonage 
in  a  highly  theological  atmosphere. 
As  a  young  person  in  a  modern  uni- 
versity I  found  some  of  the  credos 
I  had  been  taught — credos  that  grew 
up  long  after  Christ — incompatible 
with  any  reason  I  could  apply  to 
them.  And  since  I  could  not  then, 
nor  can  I  now,  believe  that  the  Cre- 
ator had  endowed  man  with  reason- 
ing faculties  in  order  that  he  should 
abandon  them,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
faith  without  the  support  of  reason 
was  a  poor  thing. 

But  to  all  of  us  come  experiences 
and  trials— and  I  include  intellectual 
experiences  and  trials — that  require 
a  different  sort  of  insight  than  comes 
from  the  reasoning  developed  by  the 
scientific  method.  It  has.  for  instance, 
no  answer  to  the  age-long  human 
question,  "Why  was  I  born  and  to 
what  purpose  do  I  exist?"  Yet  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  impossible  to  live  as  a 
lulfilled  human  being;  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  be  happy  in  any  deep  sense  of 
that  word;  it  is  impossible  even  to 
be  a  person — as  contrasted  with  being 
a  mechanical  function — without  find- 
ing an  answer  to  that  question. 

It  happens  that  I  found  that  answer 


in  the  Evangelittm,  in  the  record 
however  faulty,  inconclusive,  anc 
even  in  minor  matters  contradictory 
of  the  life  and  actions  of  Jesus,  wha 
he  taught  his  disciples,  and  in  th< 
effect  that  he  had  upon  them  anc 
upon  the  "multitudes"  who  followet 
him.  As  a  mature  young  woman, 
approached  the  Gospels  as  though 
had  never  read  them  before.  And 
saw  revealed  in  them  what  Jefferson 
an  agnostic,  nevertheless  called  "th 
most  innocent  and  sublime  person 
alky  of  whom  history  has  a  record. 
I  observed  something  else — namtT 
the  intense  reasonableness  of  all  tha 
he  taught.  His  disciples  were  simpl 
men,  fishermen  and  craftsmen.  H 
spoke  to  them  largely  in  parable 
drawn  from  the  nature  around  them 
with  which  they  were  all  familiar 
He  instilled  into  them  the  wisdom  o 
nature,  the  wisdom  of  its  Creator 
He  evolved  for  them  a  system  of  hu 
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]an  Be  Friends 


Mohammed  bade  his  followers,  no  mutter  where  they  were,  to  pray  fire  times  daily — a  rite  still  observed  by  pious  Moslems. 


man  behavior  in  harmony  with  nat- 
ural law.  Implicit  in  that  law  is  that 
we  reap  what  we  sow  and  that  all 
that  we  do  returns.  Hatred  begets 
hatred;  aggression  releases  aggres- 
sion — there  is  always  a  "massive  re- 
taliation." 

He  also  taught  that  the  sin — the 
evil — is  not  initiate  in  the  action  but 
in  its  precedent  thought  or  desire.  If 
you  do  not  make  peace  with  your 
brother  when  he  is  in  the  way  of  it, 
you  have  also  invited  the  conflict 
though  your  brother  may  touch  it 
off.  He  counseled  resistance.  He  was 
a  resister  unto  his  bodily  death.  But 
we  were  not  to  resist  evil  with  evil, 
but  overcome  it  with  good. 

What  Jesus  despised  above  all  was 
hypocrisy.  "You  Pharisees,  scribes, 
hypocrites!"  was  the  ultimate  expres- 
sion of  his  holy  wrath.  For  the  wom- 
an taken  in  adultery  and  about  to  be 
stoned  to  death,  he  had  only  compas- 


sion and  the  admonition  to  "go  and 
sin  no  more."  He  understood  the  lim- 
itations and  temptations  of  the  flesh. 
Those  whom  he  attacked  (and  who 
ultimately  encompassed  his  death) 
were  the  self-righteous,  the  intellec- 
tual and  religious  leaders  who,  hav- 
ing the  capacity  to  see  truth  and  the 
power  and  position  to  lead  men  in 
the  way  of  truth,  bartered  away 
their  mission,  set  up  booths  in  the 
temple  for  raising  money — and 
eventually  bribed  the  temple  guards 
falsely  to  testify  against  him  before 
Pilate. 

The  hypocrite  is  the  worst  of  sin- 
ners because  he  knows  what  he  is 
doing.  He  polishes  the  outside  of  the 
cup  to  conceal  the  filth  of  its  contents. 
He  whitewashes  the  sepulcher  to  de- 
ceive about  its  content  of  dead  men's 
bones  and  all  uncleanness.  He  is  the 
politician  who  dresses  up  his  appeals 
to  ruthless  pressure  groups  with  such 


words  as  freedom,  democracy,  hu- 
manity. He  is  the  intellectual  who 
debases  his  knowledge  to  serve  the 
gutter;  the  lawyer  who  will  defend 
the  basest  criminal  for  a  fee;  the 
craftsman,  manufacturer,  or  worker 
who  produces  shoddy  goods  under 
a  slick  exterior;  the  scientist  who 
turns  his  knowledge  of  the  forces  of 
the  universe  to  the  service  of  the 
utmost  destruction  of  humanity  and 
civilization. 

In  Venice,  on  stone  pillars  that 
support  the  Palace  of  the  Doges,  are 
depicted  the  vices  and  virtues.  The 
vices — pride,  envy,  lust,  anger,  glut- 
tony, and  sloth — are  recognized  as 
such  by  both  Moslem  and  Christian, 
just  as  temperance,  fortitude,  justice, 
patience,  and  humility  are  recognized 
as  virtues.  Moslem  and  Christian 
could  readily  agree  on  a  definition 
of  a  good  and  a  bad  man.  Between 
Moslem  and  Christian  there  is  little 
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disagreement  regarding  personal 
ethical  values,  and  these  should,  I 
think,  be  mutually  restated. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  application 
of  these  personal  ethical  values  to 
the  governing  of  human  society  that 
I  see  the  greatest  need  for  co-oper- 
ative activity  by  Moslems  and  Chris- 
tians. For  something  extremely  dis- 
turbing has  been  developing  within 
all  modern  civilization.  It  is  the  ex- 
treme dichotomy  between  what  men 
believe  and  practice  as  individual 
persons  and  what  they  practice,  or  is 
practiced  in  their  name,  as  groups, 
nations,  and  societies. 

As  a  journalist  I  have  had  occasion 
to  encounter  mobs.  I  have  seen  Com- 
munist mobs;  in  my  own  country, 
one  lynching  mob;  Arab  mobs,  and 
a  Bulgarian  mob  in  which  I  was 
caught  and  almost  killed.  The  hor- 
rifyingly characteristic  thing  about 
the  mob  is  that  it  is  not  composed  of 
persons,  but  of  a  mass  displaying 
every  sign  of  hypnosis — of  a  complete 
suspension  of  personal  inhibition  or 
will.  There  are  ways  of  inducing  this, 
one  being  the  mass  chanting  of  slo- 
gans; any  person,  not  of  a  mob,  who 
tries  to  break  this  hypnosis  invites 
instant  destruction. 


The  mob  spirit,  though  it  may  find 
no  more  violent  expression  than  herd- 
mindedness,  tends  to  pervade  all  col- 
lectives— and  technological  civiliza- 
tion tends  to  create  such  collectives, 
with  the  consequent  depersonaliza- 
tion of  the  individual.  This,  to  me,  is 
the  greatest  evil  and  danger  of  our 
times,  and  one  with  which  the  500 
million  believers  in  Islam  and  the 
800  millions  who  profess  Christianity 
can  best  come  to  grips  in  co-operative 
endeavor.. 

Technology,  like  modern  war,  con- 
sists of  assembling,  not  men,  but 
functions.  We  speak  of  "processing" 
immigrants,  soldiers,  and  even  school 
children.  Men  are  "channeled," 
"fitted  into  the  right  groove,"  "geared 
to"  this  or  that  activity,  and  they  are 
"interchangeable"  like  spare  parts. 
Even  man's  psychic  life  is  analyzed 
by  statistics  in  an  attempt  to  establish 
a  behavior  norm. 

The  formidable  efficiency  of  tech- 
nology is  being  transferred  largely 
unconsciously  to  become  a  measure  of 
human  efficiency.  And  this,  unless  it 
is  halted,  may  well  be  the  end  of  man, 
as  man,  as  human  and  religious 
divination  have  conceived  and  re- 
vealed him.  For  man  is  not  a  ma- 
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Islam's  Wide-Swinging  Crescent 

MOHAMMED  was  born  in  A.D.  570  in  Mecca,  deep  in  west- 
ern Arabia.  His  militant  followers  circled  North  Africa  to 
invade  France,  but  were  repulsed  at  Tours  in  732.  Centuries 
later  Christians  staged  the  Crusades,  vainly  striving  to  wrest 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  Saracens. 

Discovery  of  fabulously  rich  oil  fields  in  the  Near  East  has 
again  focused  Western  eyes  on  that  strategic  land — and, 
tardily,  its  religion.  Moslems  accept  the  Old  Testament  and 
stress  the  precepts  of  Jesus  to  forgive  and  to  be  kind.  Mo- 
hammed's teachings  are  recorded  in  the  Koran. 

Believing  that  common  denominators  of  beliefs  could  lead 
to  co-operation,  a  group  of  Moslems  and  Christians  set  up  a 
"Continuing  Committee"  four  years  ago  with  headquarters  at 
Washington  and  Damascus.  Its  special  representative,  touring 
Moslem  countries  last  summer,  is  the  Rev.  Alvah  I.  Cox, 
North-East  Ohio  Conference  of  The  Methodist  Church. 
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chine.  Men  have  created  machines. 
But  they  have  never  created,  nor  will 
they  ever  create,  a  man. 

Measured  by  the  strictly  functional 
machine,  man  is  deplorably  ineffi- 
cient, for  a  large  part  of  his  nature  is 
perpetually  at  war  with  his  reduction 
to  a  function.  Deep  in  him  is  the 
desire  to  live  a  whole  life,  to  be  at 
peace  within  himself  and  with  his 
whole  self,  to  be  creative,  self-real- 
ized, and  self-directed.  He  wants  to 
be  good — not  according  to  an  ex- 
ternal collective  standard  but  accord- 
ing to  an  internal  self-realized 
standard.  The  division  of  the  per- 
sonality, its  fractionalization,  is  driv- 
ing people  crazy  in  the  exact  medical 
sense  of  the  term. 

Now  Western  Christians  and  the 
Russian  Communists  are  extending 
technology  to  the  civilizations  of  all 
the  world.  It  may  well  be  that  we 
are  not,  thereby,  aiding  humanity  in 
the  sense  of  humanity  as  the  assem- 
blage of  human  minds  and  souls 
We  shall  not  be  doing  so  unless  side 
by  side  with  technological  develop 
ments  there  awakens  realization  o 
its  dangers  and  of  the  absolute  neces 
sity  of  protecting  and  elevating  mat 
as  a  unique  human  personality. 

The  time  has  come  for  both  Islan 
and  Christianity  to  assert  that  mai 
was  not  made  for  technology,  bu 
technology  to  serve  man,  and  that  it 
satisfaction  of  his  material  desire 
cannot  be  purchased  by  the  subjug. 
tion  of  his  mind  and  his  soul.  Fc 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone  bi 
by  every  word  proceeding  from  Goc 
This  is  the  message  of  Jesus  an 
Mohammed.  As  Moslems  and  Chri: 
tians,  adherents  of  the  two  large; 
and  most  nearly  similar  of  the  world 
faiths,  our  co-operation  can  and  mu: 
be  that  of  devoted  messengers,  eac  | 
of  his  own  faith,  proclaiming  tc 
eether  "there  is  no  God  but  God. 

I  do  not  speak  of  Moslem-Christia 
co-operation  from  the  viewpoint  of 
Christian  theologian,  a  student  c  I 
comparative  religions,  or  a  schol; 
of  human  cultures.  I  approach  th 
subject  as  one  who  is,  or  is  tryin 
to  be,  a  Christian,  to  exemplify — ill 
sofar  as  the  limitations  of  my  natui| 
permit,  and  it  falls  far  short  of  sain 
hood — those  precepts  of  respect  fc 
truth,  mercy,  forgiveness,  humilit 
and  charity  taught  and  admonishe 
by  him  whom  I  do  not  hesitate  t 
call  the  Lord  and  Savior  of  my  sou 
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A  man  ponders  love  and  finds  .  . 


We're  Missing 

the  Star 


By   LARRY  FLINT 


A 


BOY  and  his  dad  stood  hand  in 
hand  at  the  airport,  their  faces  turned 
to  the  sky.  It  was  a  night  tor  watch- 
ing. Overhead  was  a  moving  spec- 
tacle of  the  air  age,  and  the  father, 
knowing  a  boy's  heart,  had  brought 
his  son  to  see  it. 

The  light  of  jets,  high  and  hurry- 
ing, sliced  the  heavens  where, 
brighter  than  its  myriad  mates,  one 
magnificent  star  shone  like  a  mighty 
lamp  as  if  to  light  the  arena  for 
man's  display  of  progress.  Slower, 
larger  planes  blinked  lazily  in  and 
out  of  the  field. 

The  father,  eager  to  fill  the  lad's 
cup  of  wonder  and  delight,  pointed 
to  a  giant,  lighted  airliner  approach- 
ing, and  said,  "Look!" 

"But  Dad,  we're  missing  the  star!" 
the  boy  replied. 

In  recent  months,  I  have  read  and 
appreciated  the  writings  of  scholarly 
men  and  women  on  a  human  prob- 
lem: incompatibility  in  marriage.  To 
dispute  the  need  for  instructive  treat- 
ment of  this  intimate  subject  would 
be  to  deny  the  divorce  court's  bulg- 
ing docket.  To  quibble  over  the 
propriety  of  dealing  frankly  with  it 
in  print  would  be  stuffy  in  this 
candid  age. 

Sex  being  God's  plan,  it  seems 
something  to  rejoice,  rather  than 
blush,  about.  And  since  it  is  one  of 
society's  major  arenas  of  moral  con- 
flict, it  seems  mature  to  admit  that 
men  are  masculine  and  women  femi- 
nine, and  to  try  to  do  something 
about  whatever  problems  the  fact 
engenders. 

Yet,  I  have  read  with  concern  the 
experts'  diagnoses  of  what  is  wrong 
with  some  marriages,  and  the  cura- 
tive prescriptions,  mainly  physical, 
they  suggest.  Each  left  me  with  the 


echo  of  the  small  sky-watcher's  voice 
crying  into  my  ear:  "But  we're  miss- 
ing the  star!" 

The  star!  What  is  this  thing  the 
experts  are  missing?  Paul  says  mag- 
nificently: "If  I  speak  in  the  tongues 
of  men  and  of  angels  .  .  .  And  if 
I  have  prophetic  powers,  and  under- 
stand all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge 
.  .  .  but  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing." 

Nothing — without  love!  There  is, 
in  this  life  and  surely  throughout  all 
the  rest  of  eternity,  nothing  without 
love. 

And  with  it,  there  is  everything! 

Love  is  important  for  these  rea- 
sons: The  romantic  relationship  is 
the  area  of  vital  choice  between  the 
dead-end  road  to  sordidness  and 
failure  and  despair,  and  the  sunlit 
highway  to  the  Glorious  Adventure; 
and  it  is  mightily  essential  that  we 
know  the  identity  of  the  one  thing — 
the  star — whose  limitless  power  can 
guide  us.  And  it  is  necessary  that 
we  know  the  truth. 

Trying  to  describe  love  is  like  de- 
scribing God — humanly  impossible. 
There  is,  of  course,  much,  much 
more  than  the  physical  in  the  love 
between  a  man  and  a  woman,  if  it 
is  true  and  not  counterfeit.  It  is 
something  transcendent,  infinite, 
something  that  glorifies  life  and  fills 
the  heart  to  overflowing.  And  it  is 
timeless. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  man's  major,  unnec- 
essary troubles  spawn  from  his  fail- 
ure to  comprehend  that  love — all 
love — is  the  Creator's  superlative  gift 
of  himself  to  man:  the  one  spark  of 
divinity  which  God,  who  is  a  spirit 
and  who  is  love,  has  endowed  to 
man,  and  by  which  he  has  created 
man    in    his   own    image.    No    man 


lacking  love  in  his  heart  could  be  in 
his  Maker's  true  likeness,  because, 
by  biblical  identification  and  in  the 
multiplied  experiences  of  men,  God 
is,  in  all  certainty,  love. 

What,  then,  having  this  spark  of 
God  within  us,  can  and  must  we 
do  with  it?  We  must  recognize  that 
true  love  between  a  man  and  a 
woman  is  divine.  And  to  fulfill  life's 
keystone  mission,  its  possessors  must 
keep  it  aflame  and  growing  in  their 
hearts.  It  must  be  made  a  beacon 
of  hope,  a  dream,  an  uplifting  light 
to  the  young — the  star  which,  in  the 
romantic  experience,  they  must  not 
miss. 

But  how?  Love  must  be  sought, 
with  the  seeker  knowing  what  he 
seeks.  There  must  be  planted  in  the 
thinking  of  the  young  the  aspiration 
and  hunger  to  love — deeply,  purely, 
divinely;  the  awareness  that  there  is 
this  kind  of  love;  the  hope  and  faith 
and  eagerness  for  the  Glorious  Ad- 
venture of  walking  hand  in  hand  and 
heart  to  heart  with  someone  truly 
loved. 

This,  then,  is  the  star  the  experts 
missed:  love,  recognized  as  the  di- 
vine spark,  God's  image  in  the  hu- 
man heart.  This  is  the  star  you  will 
see  in  the  eyes  of  those  at  the  mar- 
riage altar,  truly  loving;  in  the  eyes 
of  men  and  women  who  have  found 
heaven  on  earth,  who  need  no  words 
to  remind  them  of  the  joy  in  their 
hearts;  in  a  mother's  face  as  she 
bends  adoringly  over  her  sleeping 
child. 

Love — the  love  between  men  and 
women — needs  to  be  lifted  up.  Up, 
in  the  minds  of  all  of  us,  to  where 
it  comes  from;  to  its  authentic  state 
of  divinity;  to  the  realization  that 
love  is  God. 
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Manners  and  customs  change  with  the  times, 
but  befuddled  thinking  of  our  day  must  not  be  allowed  to  cloud  the  fact: 


Unchastity  Is  a  Sin 


By  PHYLLIS  McGIJ\[LEY 


M< 


.OTHERS,  even  the  wisest  of 
them,  are  improvident  creatures:  they 
never  really  believe  their  children 
will  grow  up.  It  isn't  that  they  do  not 
plan.  Their  lives  are  feverish  with 
planning,  the  paths  behind  them  lit- 
tered with  discarded  maps  and 
charts  and  abandoned  strategies.  It 
is  simply  that  parenthood  is  such  a 
hand-to-mouth  existence,  such  a 
series  of  skirmishes  won  (or  lost), 
that  they  can  only  live,  like  soldiers 
in  the  field,  from  day  to  day. 

Sufficient  unto  the  hour  is  the  crisis 
thereof.  Babies  must  cut  molars, 
kindergartners  start  off  to  school, 
little  boys  break  windows,  and  little 
girls  their  hearts  at  dancing  class. 
Each  peril  has  to  be  faced  as  it  is  en- 
countered— the  first  fib,  the  measles, 
the  naughty  word,  the  sprained 
ankle,  and  the  explanation  of  sex  .  .  . 
every  event  is  an  emergency  for 
which  there  can  be  no  real  prepara- 
tion except  love  and  common  sense. 

And  then  suddenly  a  mother  looks 
about  her  and  her  children  are  chil- 
dren no  longer.  .  .  . 

How  trivial  seem  those  old  anx- 
ieties— the  tantrums  and  the  tonsil- 
lectomies, the  disorders  and  the  dis- 
appointments, the  bad  grades,  and 
the  poor  postures,  and  the  braces  on 
the  teeth!  Even  the  most  desperate 
situation  had  this  consolation — that 
however  inadequate  her  hand,  it  was 
there  to  be  reached  for.  She  could 
interpose  herself  between  the  child 
and  life. 

Now  that  must  change.  Our 
daughters  (for  since  I  have  only 
daughters,  I  must  speak  oi  the  gender 
1  know)  must  climb  the  rest  ol  the 
way   nearly    unaccompanied,   and    it 
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wrings  the  heart.  For  perhaps  they 
have  not  quite  recovered  from  adoles- 
cence. They  are  still  unsure  of  them- 
selves. They  still  keep  diaries,  which 
they  lock  away  in  secret  drawers. 
They  worry  about  their  complexions 
and  are  touchy  about  their  friends 
and  take  a  gentle  suggestion  as  a 
personal  affront.  But  they  have  driv- 
ing licenses  and  a  clothes  allowance, 
and  the  boys  they  bring  home  are 
growing  up  to  their  ears  and  speak 
condescendingly  to  adults  in  manly 
voices.  Next  year  or  the  year  after 
will  bring  college  or  a  job.  It  will 
also  bring  either  love  or  its  facsimile. 

What  then  shall  I,  what  shall  any 
mother,  give  them  for  an  amulet 
against  the  dangerous  journey  they 
must  take  alone?  For  we  know,  un- 
fashionable as  it  may  be  to  say  so, 
that  the  dangers  are  real.  .  .  . 

Surely  no  one  would  be  naive 
enough  to  think  that  little  biological 
chats  about  conception  and  bodilv 
structure  are  sufficient.  Our  daughters 
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have  known  for  a  long  time  just  how 
babies  are  born,  and  have  accepted, 
we  hope,  their  theoretical  knowledge 
of  sex  gravely  and  sweetly.  But  the 
tides  of  spring  run  strong.  Home 
ties  are  breaking  off,  and  to  the  con- 
fusion of  new  voices  and  circum- 
stances and  the  competition  for  pop- 
ularity will  be  added  the  pulse  of 
their  own  blood.  Curiosity,  even,  will 
have  its  urgent  pull. 

Admitted  that  illicit  sexual  adven- 
ture is  a  peril,  at  least  for  what  used 
to  be  called  "marriageable  girls." 
what  memorable  word  can  we  teacr 
them  they  can  repeat  like  an  incanta 
tion  if  the  tide  should  become  ; 
threatening  flood" 

I  have  talked  this  over  with  friend 
and  psychologists.  I  have  read  th« 
brochures  and  the  textbooks.  I  hav^ 
also  thought  about  the  problen 
deeply,  and  I  know  what  I.  for  ont 
shall  do.  It's  an  iconoclastic  thing 
it  has  not  been  mentioned  at  all  ii| 
any  of  the  dozens  of  pamphlets  am 
tomes  I  have  dipped  into.  But  i 
seems  sanest.  I  shall  remind  m 
daughter  simply  that  there  is  sue 
a  thing  as  right  and  such  a  thing  a 
wrong.  I  shall  commit  the  drcadfi 
heresy  of  talking  about  sin. 

Now  sin  has  always  been  an  ugi 
word,  but  it  has  been  made  so  i 
a  new  sense  over  the  last  half  cei 
tury.  It  has  been  made  not  onlv  ugl 
but  passe.  People  are  no  longer  sit 
tul,  they  are  only  immature  or  ui 
derprivileged  or  frightened  or,  moi 
particularly,  sick.  And  I  think  it  h 
no  doubt  been  helpful  to  some  U 
fortunates  to  find  themselves  so  co 
sidered.  But  my  daughters  and  you 
arc  tairlv  brave  and  certainly  pri\ 
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My  daughters  shall  be  told 
that  there  exist  a  moral  law  and 

an  ancient  commandment  and 
that  they  do  wrong  to  flout  them. 

leged  and  more  mature  than  we 
night  have  hoped;  and  if  their  souls 
lad  been  sick,  we  should  have  known 
it  before  this.  My  children  would  be- 
ieve  themselves  mortally  insulted  to 
have  their  misdemeanors  classified 
as  illnesses.  In  our  household  we  have 
never  been  afraid  of  sin  as  a  proper 
noun. 

In  fact,  although  until  now  we 
have  never  used  the  word  in  connec- 
tion with  matters  of  sex,  we  have 
found  it  a  subject  of  fruitful  discus- 
sion. We  think  it  is  sinful  to  slander 


our  neighbors.  We  believe  that  steal- 
ing and  cheating  and  bearing  false 
witness  are  sins.  We  think  dishonest 
politicians  are  sinners.  Once,  when 
intolerance  raised  its  unattractive 
head,  we  disposed  of  it  readily.  We 
refused  to  repeat  all  the  windy  argu- 
ments that  have  become  the  standard 
cliches;  we  just  said  that  anti-Semi- 
tism, like  every  other  artificial  bias 
against  one's  fellow  man,  is  a  sin. 
And  that — as  nearly  as  is  humanly 
possible — was  that. 

And  while  I  find  some  writers  in- 


jur to  th(  point  ol  vulgarity  (on< 
author  even  suggested  coy  things  to 
say  to  "break  <>il  a  petting  session"), 
others  have  sel  down  superbly 
reasoned  appeals  for  chastity.  Bui 
how  strong  is  reason  against  .1  tidal 
wave?  I  thmk  conscience  proves  .1 
superior  shelter.  My  daughters  sh.ill 
be  told  that  there  exist  .1  moral  law 
and  .in  ancieni  commandment  and 
that  they  do  wrong  to  floul  them. 

And  now,  against  my  critics  (who 
will  be  many  il  they  are  well  versed 
in  the  gospel  that  has  its  ultimate 
evangelist  in  Dr.  Kinsey),  I  should 
like  to  argue  the  wholcsomcncss  ol 
treating  extramarital  relations  as  sin- 
t ill.  For  that  is  what  I  elo  consider 
such  teaching — wholesome  and  even 
elTective. 

To  begin  with,  sin  implies  good- 
ness, and  the  young  love  ge)odness 
with  all  their  hearts.  We  all  know 
what  idealists  they  arc,  how  fiercely 
they  react  against  injustice  and 
cruelty,  how  they  hate  hypocrisy  and 
cant.  To  take  away  their  delight  in 
virtue,  to  tell  them  that  they  must 
withstand  temptations  because  temp- 
tations are  merely  urges  toward  im- 
mature behavior,  is  to  give  them 
stones  when  they  pant  for  bread.  It 
is  to  weaken  the  muscles  of  their 
characters. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  confusing. 
I  think  we  have  all  argued  too  much 
with  our  children  in  this  generation. 
It  has  been  drummed  into  our  ears 
that  we  must  explain  the  reasons  be- 
hind every  taboo  and  we,  in  turn, 
have  drummed  these  reasons  into 
their  ears  until  they  are  nearly  deaf- 
ened. .  .  . 

Just  so,  it  is  simpler  to  treat  sex 
morally  than  reasonably.  Moreover, 
believing  in  sin  is  a  kind  of  tactful 
armor.  A  girl  might  find,  in  a  given 
situation,  that  it  was  better  to  tell  a 
young  man  that  he  was  doing  wrong 
than  that  he  was  being  a  social 
dunce.  His  self-esteem  would  suffer 
less. 

"But  how  about  guilt?"  ask  my 
opponents.  "When  the  young  believe 
in  sin,  they  must  necessarily  feel 
guilty  if  they  commit  it.  Is  not  that 
destructive?" 

From  my  fallible  viewpoint,  I  do 
not  think  so.  For  sin  implies  forgive- 
ness. One  who  has  done  a  wrong 
can  be  sorry  and  recover.  If  he  is 
generous  enough,  he  can  even  for- 
give himself.  But  how  does  one  go 
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What  Is 


Little  Lessons  in   Spiritual  Efficiency 


a  Blessing? 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


Nc 


IO  PHRASE  appears  more  fre- 
quently in  our  prayers  than  the  peti- 
tion that  God  will  "bless  us."  Let's 
investigate  its  meaning. 

Probably  most  of  us,  in  asking 
God  to  bless  us,  have  in  mind  some- 
thing pleasant.  Perhaps  we  are  seek- 
ing peace  of  mind  or  release  from 
tension.  Or  maybe  we  hope  God  will 
express  his  approval  of  what  we  are 
doing  by  granting  us  some  special 
measure  of  success. 

According  to  the  common  experi- 
ence of  all  of  us,  however,  blessings 
often  come  in  the  form  of  hardships, 
heavy  loads,  testings,  or  severe  de- 
mands. Could  it  be  that,  in  praying 
for  blessings,  we  are  actually  asking 
for  these? 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  told 
about  a  woman  in  his  congregation 
who  prayed  that  God  would  make 
her  a  patient  person.  And  God,  in 
answering  her  prayer,  sent  her  a 
stupid  servant.  Therewith  she  had  to 
become  patient! 

It  is  easy  to  pray  for  some  divine 
intervention  that  will  save  us  from 
anxiety,  defeat,  or  exertion.  But  to 
ask  for  a  situation  which  demands 
our  utmost  in  the  face  of  extreme 
opposition  is  an  entirely  different 
matter. 

A  youthful  violin  student  came 
home  gleefully  one  afternoon,  report- 
ing that  his  teacher  had  assigned 
him  "one  of  the  most  difficult  con- 
certos." Happily,  he  described  how 
the  assignment  "shows  that  he  has 
confidence  in  me  and  gives  me  the 
chance  to  show  what  T  can  do." 

Only  rarely  do  we  hear  anyone 
pray  that  God  will  bless  him  with 
the  bestowal  of  hard  tasks,  difficult 
problems,  or   excessive   responsibili- 
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ties.  Yet  a  year  later  the  young  vio- 
linist said,  "That  was  the  best  lesson 
he  ever  assigned  me,"  and  an  older 
Christian,  in  reporting  on  a  severe 
situation,  recalled,  "That  was  the 
most  valuable  experience  through 
which  God  ever  called  me." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  a  divine 
blessing  as  some  kind  of  holy  labor 
saver.  If  God  is  trying  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  each  of  us,  then  he  may 
bestow  loads  and  problems  on  us  to 
compel  us  to  grow. 

The  captain  of  one  college  football 
team  wrote  home  to  his  father  com- 
plaining, "We  will  not  meet  any 
team  this  year  that  will  really  test  us 
to  the  limit.  I  do  not  like  it.  I  want 
competition  that  calls  for  everything 
we  have."  That  young  man  coveted 
the  "blessing"  that  required  of  him 
his  supreme  best. 

The  pains  of  life  have  the  power 
to  make  great  souls  out  of  little  peo- 
ple, and  the  problems  of  life  have  a 
way  of  making  common  men  wise. 
That  which  robs  us  of  the  situation 
in  which  we  have  the  chance  to  grow 
is  not  a  blessing  but  a  handicap.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  situation  which 
compels  us  to  think,  to  exert  every 
effort,  and  to  invest  our  supreme 
powers  is  a  blessing,  even  though  it 
may  be  disguised  as  a  hardship. 

To  pray  for  a  blessing,  then,  may 
actually  be  to  ask  God  for  fresh  as- 
signments of  difficulty,  new  respon- 
sibilities in  untried  fields,  and  un- 
precedented tasks. 

To  pray  for  genuine  blessings  calls 
for  a  fine  quality  of  heroism. 

To  accept  the  mysteries  of  life  as 
a  summons  to  exert  our  last  possible 
effort  is  to  declare  our  dedication  to 
God  anew. 


about  forgiving  oneself  for  a  lapse 
in  taste  or  a  gaucherie?  We  have  all 
committed  sins  in  our  lives,  mean- 
nesses and  angers  and  lies.  But  most 
of  us  have  forgotten  them  easily. 
What  we  find  hard  to  forget  or  to 
forgive  are  the  silly  things  we  have 
said,  the  times  we  have  been  awk- 
ward and  doltish.  It  is  one  of  m) 
articles  of  psychological  faith  that  i 
girl  (and  perhaps  the  same  thirn: 
applies  to  a  boy)  would  find  life  les: 
broken  apart  after  a  misguided  lov< 
affair  if  she  could  feel  that  she  hac 
been  sinful  rather  than  a  fool.  And 
hope  that  all  our  daughters  are  sur 
enough  of  parental  love  not  to  le 
a  sense  of  guilt  destroy  them  i 
silence. 

Now  all  this  does  not  mean  tha 
because  I,  like  Coolidge's  ministe 
am  against  sin,  I  am  also  against  se: 
or  that  my  girls  will  get  that  impre 
sion.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  b< 
lieve,  I  hope,  that  it  is  one  of  tr 
moving  graces  of  the  world,  far  tc 
magnificent   a  gift  to  be   careless 
handled.   We   three  women   in   ot 
house  are  proud  of  being  women.  \\ 
feel  a  little  sorry  for  men,  who  a 
never    bear    children    or    be    wivt 
Puberty    was    something    welcome 
by   my   daughters  with   delight.  ! 
when  I  mention  the  moral  standat 
thev  will  understand  that  it  is  f 
the  sake  of  protecting  this  magni 
cence     that     mankind     has     slow 
strugglingly  been  building  for  seve 
thousand  years.  Fashions  in  mor; 
fluctuate.  Puritan  rigor  gives  way 
Restoration  license,  and  that  in  tu 
is  drowned  in  Victorian  severity, 
is   possible   that   much   of  our  o\ 
permissive  nonsense  will  be  frown 
on  by  the  generation  now  growi 
up.    But    right    and    wrong   do   r|t 
really    alter,    nor    do    their    conj 
quences.  And  of  this  my  daught'H 
must  be  aware. 

So  what,  in  the  end,  shall  I  t 
my  daughters  about  chastity  befc 
marriage?  Of  course,  I  shall  be  s< 
sible  and  point  out  the  ordinary 
cial  penalties  attached  to  any  otl 
conduct.  I  shall  touch  on  the  possi 
pregnancy,  the   untidiness,   and   I 
heartbreak.  But  I  shall  also  say  tj 
love  is  never  merely  a  biological  ,ij 
but  one  of  the  few  miracles  left  11 
earth,  and  that  to  use  it  cheaply  i  a 
sin. 

In  fact,  that  is  what  I  have  aire 
told  them. 
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He  mewed  with  the  frontier, 
preaching,  praying,  converting. 

He  has  been  (ailed 


The  Lords 


Breaki 
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By  WEBB  GARRISON. 

President,  McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  III. 


Peter  Cartwright — from  an  old  photograph. 


I  HE  YOUNG  lady  tried  to  get 
loose  from  me,  but  I  held  her  tight. 
Presently  she  fell  on  her  knees.  Some 
of  the  company  kneeled,  some  stood, 
some  fled,  some  sat  still,  all  looked 
curious." 

No  wonder  they  were  mystified — 
for  seconds  earlier  Peter  Cartwright 
had  walked  on  the  dance  floor  with 
a  "beautiful,  ruddy  lady."  Black 
curls  flying  as  he  tossed  his  head,  the 
rough-and-tumble  "Kentucky  Boy" 
looked  more  like  a  tinhorn  gambler 
than  a  parson.  So  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  be  invited  to  join  Satur- 
day-night festivities  in  the  lonely 
Cumberland  Mountains  inn  where 
he  had  stopped  for  the  night. 

Eager  to  preach  to  these  strangers, 
the  presiding  elder  saw  his  chance 
when  invited  to  dance.  He  took  his 
partner's  hand,  led  her  to  the  middle 
of  the  floor.  Then  he  waved  the 
fiddler  to  a  halt  and  began  to  pray. 
Describing  the  incident  years  after- 
ward in  his  famous  Antiobiography 
oj  Peter  Cartwright  (Centennial  Edi- 
tion, Abingdon  Press,  1956,  $3.75), 
he  concluded: 

"While  I  prayed  some  wept,  and 
wept  out  aloud,  and  some  cried  for 
mercy.  I  rose  from  my  knees  and 
commenced     an     exhortation,     after 


which  I  sang  a  hymn.  The  young 
lady  who  invited  me  on  the  floor  lay 
prostrate,  crying  earnestly  for  mercy. 
I  exhorted  again,  I  sang  and  prayed 
nearly  all  night.  About  fifteen  of  that 
company  professed  religion,  and  our 
meeting  lasted  next  day  and  next 
night,  and  as  many  more  were 
powerfully  converted.  I  organized  a 
society,  took  thirty-two  into  the 
Church,  and  sent  them  a  preacher." 

Peter  Cartwright  had  been  preach- 
ing nearly  20  years  when  he  formed 
that  congregation.  Himself  a  product 
of  the  U.S.  frontier,  probably  more 
than  any  other  man  he  symbolizes 
the  down-to-earth  role  of  Methodist 
circuit  riders  who  followed  slashed- 
timber  trails  into  the  pioneer  West. 

Son  of  a  soldier  who  fought  under 
George  Washington,  Peter  was  born 
in  1785.  When  he  was  five  or  six,  his 
father  was  lured  from  Virginia  into 
Kentucky  by  land  sales.  To  attract 
settlers,  the  region  soon  to  become  a 
new  state  deeded  parcels  of  400  acres 
for  $80. 

Everywhere  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  pioneers  lived  off  the 
land.  Meat  was  killed  with  the  fear- 
ful new  Kentucky  rifle,  so  accurate 
a  boy  could  bring  down  a  turkey  at 
90  vards.  Men  made  their  own  tools 


and  utensils,  everything  from  hand- 
whittled  churns  to  rough  breaking 
plows  with  which  to  turn  new 
ground.  Women  beat  meal  with 
pestle  and  mortar,  made  sugar  from 
maple  water.  They  drank  sassafras 
tea,  sometimes  went  years  without 
a  pound  of  coffee. 

Every  family  raised  its  own  flax 
and  cotton,  from  which  women  made 
rough  cloth.  On  rare  occasions  when 
each  of  the  Cartwrights  had  new 
homespun  shirts  at  the  same  time, 
Peter  reports,  "We  thought  ourselves 
so  big  as  anybody." 

According  to  his  own  account,  the 
frontier  youth  was  as  rough  as  the 
hickory  logs  he  split  into  rails.  Be- 
fore he  was  16,  he  considered  him- 
self a  seasoned  gambler  and  horse 
racer.  Converted  during  an  early 
camp  meeting,  he  joined  the  Method- 
ist flock  of  which  his  mother  was  al- 
ready an  ardent  member. 

His  piercing  black  eyes  gave  him 
a  formidable  look,  partly  offset  by 
the  broad-brimmed  white  hat  which 
he  wore  at  a  jaunty  angle.  A  born 
fighter  who  would  have  weighed  in 
at  200  pounds,  he  dedicated  his 
mightv  fists  to  pounding  for  the 
Lord — pulpits  by  preference;  heads 
if  necessary. 
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A  few  months  after  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son assumed  office,  the  Cartwrights 
moved  two  or  three  counties  farther 
west.  Peter  applied  for  a  letter  trans- 
ferring his  church  membership,  re- 
ceived in  lieu  of  it  a  license  to  form 
a  new  circuit  around  the  mouth  of 
the  Cumberland. 

Wholly  unaccustomed  to  disci- 
pline, the  beardless  exhorter  found 
it  hard  going  at  first.  He  particularly 
chafed  at  the  traditional  Methodist 
practice  of  rising  at  4  a.m.  for  an  hour 
of  Scripture  reading  and  an  hour  of 
prayer.  Fortunately,  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  a  gifted  and  deeply 
pious  guide.  Destined  to  become  the 
first  American-born  Methodist  bish- 
op, William  McKendree  appointed 
Cartwright  to  the  Salt  River  Circuit 
— and  personally  directed  him  in  a 
course  of  reading. 
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.T  each  quarterly  meeting,  the 
older  man  examined  into  the  prog- 
ress of  his  protege.  Cartwright  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1806  by  Bishop 
Francis  Asbury.  [See  Live  or  Die,  I 
Must  Ride!  August,  page  32.]  Two 
years  later,  at  23,  he  was  made  a  pre- 
siding elder. 

Already  beginning  to  win  fame  as 
a  pulpit  orator,  he  was  death  on 
whisky  drinking,  tobacco,  and  coffee. 
Having  taken  Frances  Gaines  to 
wife,  he  found  it  impossible  to  sup- 
port a  family  on  the  standard  Meth- 
odist salary  of  $80  a  year.  So  while 
traveling  the  600-mile  Cumberland 
Circuit,  he  often  rode  all  day  and 
worked  his  farm  by  moonlight. 

Along  with  his  colleagues,  he 
moved  to  a  new  field  of  labor  after 
each  Annual  Conference.  So  it  was  as 
a  total  stranger  that  he  kept  a  preach- 
ing appointment  nine  miles  from 
Nashville  on  a  dark,  rainy  day.  His 
congregation  consisted  of  a  single 
one-eyed  man.  So  Cartwright  sang, 
prayed,  took  a  text,  and  cut  his  ser- 
mon to  just  45  minutes. 

Not  many  months  afterward,  the 
roughneck  Methodist  spoke  from  a 
fashionable  Presbyterian  pulpit  in 
the  Tennessee  capital.  Just  as  his 
sermon  started,  General  Andrew 
Jackson  sauntered  in  and  leaned 
against  a  pillar  in  the  rear.  Sight  of 
the  hero  of  New  Orleans  threw  the 
church's  pastor  into  a  dither.  So  he 
leaned  over,  pulled  the  coattails  of 
his  visitor,  and  whispered  to  him. 
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Cartwright,  bellowing  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  made  the  most  of  the  in- 
terruption. 

"Who  is  General  Jackson?"  he 
thundered.  "If  he  doesn't  get  his 
soul  converted,  God  will  damn  his 
soul  to  hell  as  quick  as  he  will  a 
Guinea  Negro." 

It  was  not  racial  prejudice  which 
suggested  the  comparison.  In  the 
year  of  Peter  Cartwright's  conver- 
sion, Kentucky  claimed  1,626  white 
and  115  Negro  Methodists.  Tennes- 
see trailed  with  a  listing  of  631  white 
and  62  Negro  members. 

Growing  tension  over  slavery  was 
a  factor  in  the  circuit  rider's  decision 
to  move  West.  Already  distinguished 
as  a  mighty  foe  of  both  slavery  and 
the  devil,  and  twice  a  delegate  to 
General  Conference,  he  threw  his 
worn  saddlebags  across  the  back  of 
his  pony  and  headed  for  Illinois.  Late 
in  1824  he  bought  a  farm  in  Sanga- 
mon County  and  made  it  headquar- 
ters for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

As  a  seasoned  presiding  elder  and 
camp-meeting  preacher  of  note,  it 
was  natural  for  the  Kentuckian  to 
become  a  leader  in  his  adopted  state. 
A  few  months  after  his  arrival,  he 
began  pressing  for  establishment  of 
church-sponsored  educational  institu- 
tions. Himself  self-taught,  he  believed 
that  Methodism  and  the  West  needed 
a  college.  So  in  1827,  when  27  circuit 
riders  from  Indiana  and  Illinois  were 
assembled  in  Annual  Conference  at 
Mt.  Carmel  on  the  Wabash,  he  of- 
fered a  motion  that,  led  next  year  to 
establishment  of  McKendree  College, 
named  for  the  bishop  who  had 
guided  his  reading.  Later,  he  played 
an  active  part  in  the  founding  of 
MacMurray  College.  As  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  he  introduced  the  first 
bill  for  a  state  college  in  Illinois. 

From  his  recollections,  however, 
readers  gain  the  impression  that  he 
opposed  education.  Throughout  the 
fast-moving  account,  he  fumes  at  edu- 
cated preachers  who  can't  speak  with- 
out notes.  Nor  does  he  give  any  hint 
that  proper  usage  would  require  ad- 
dressing him  as  "Doctor  Cartwright." 

Early  in  1839,  he  persuaded  trustees 
to  confer  an  honorary  degree  upon 
his  friend  Peter  Akers,  then  president 
of  McKendree  College.  Two  years 
later  the  same  institution  announced 
a  like  honor  for  Cartwright.  In- 
formed ot  the  action,  he  snorted  that 
Akers  had  it  given  out  of  sheer  lone- 


liness  at  being  the   only   Methodist 
doctor  of  divinity  in  the  West. 

Because  he  was  much  in  the  public 
eye  and  always  partisan — never  neu- 
tral on  any  issue — it  was  natural  that 
Cartwright  should  be  active  in  poli- 
tics. Efforts  to  legalize  slavery  in  Il- 
linois pushed  him  into  candidacy  for 
a  seat  in  the  state  legislature. 

His  first  campaign,  waged  in  1828, 
brought  an  easy  victory.  Four  years 
later  he  stood  for  re-election  and  re- 
tained his  seat  in  spite  of  the  contest 
waged  by  a  young  veteran  of  the 
Black  Hawk  War — a  gangling  fel- 
low  Kentuckian  named  Lincoln. 

Both  men  were  keenly  conscious 
of  that  fact  when  they  faced  one 
another  in  the  congressional  race  of 
1846.  Lincoln  was  the  Whig  candi 
date;  Cartwright,  the  choice  of  the 
Democrats.  Throughout  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  al 
the  talk  was  of  war.  Neither  mat 
said  much  about  slavery,  though  both 
were  violently  opposed  to  it. 

Preaching  with  his  usual  fire  dur 
ing  the  campaign,  the  presiding  elde; 
one  evening  used  a  familiar  camp 
meeting  technique.  He  asked  al 
those  yearning  to  go  to  heaven  t( 
signify  their  desire  by  standing.  Thei 
he  invited  a  like  response  by  all  whi 
wished  to  avoid  going  to  hell. 

Just  one  man  in  the  entire  congrc 
gation  kept  his  seat.  "If  you  are  nc 
going  to  repent  and  go  to  heaven  an 
do  not  want  to  avoid  hell,"  inquire 
the  preacher,  "just  where  are  yo 
going?" 

"I  am  going  to  Congress,  Brotht 
Cartwright,"  replied  Abe  Lincoln. 
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.E  did,  of  course.  Though  Car 
wright  maintained  active  interest  i 
politics  until  his  death  at  87,  he  neve 
again  ran  for  public  office.  First  an 
foremost,  he  was  an  evangelist  an| 
church  organizer.  His  most  vigoroi 
debates  were  on  religious  rather  tha 
political  issues.  With  far  more  vii 
than  he  used  against  Whigs,  the  o 
circuit  rider  attacked  denomination 
leaders  who  baptized  by  immersio 

"Water!  water!  water!"  he  on 
growled  after  tangling  with  a  Ba 
tist.  "You  might  think  that  heavu 
was  an  island  and  the  only  way  I 
reach   it   was  by   swimming  there 

Such  exchanges  helped  build  tl 
almost  legendary  reputation  of  t 
Methodist  fire-eater.  For,  in  an  e 
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WAITING  FOR  THE  CHARIOT 

(Mrs.  Peter  Cartwright) 


■J  \v- 


('.in  bare  Eact  make  the  cloth  oi  a  shining  poem? 
In  Sangamon  County,  Illinois,  the)   remembered  h«>u 
The  aged  widow  walked  a  mile  From  home  i<>  Bethel  Chapel 
Where  she  heard  the  services  and  was  called  on 
"To  give  her  testimony,"  rising  to  speak  freely,  ending: 

"The  past  three  weeks  have  been  the  happiest 
of  all  my  life;  I  am  wailing  lor  the  chariot.'' 
The  pastor  spoke  the  benediction;  the  members  rose  and  moved 
Into  the  aisles  toward  the  door,  and  looking  back 
They  saw  the  widow  of  the  famous  circuit  rider 
Silting  cjtiiet  and  pale  in  an  inviolable  dignity 
And  they  heard  the  pastor:  "The  chariot  has  arrived." 


■CARL  SANDBURG 


when  newspapers  were  few,  publicity 
by  word  of  mouth  was  sufficient  to 
pack  the  house  any  time  Peter  Cart- 
wright  was  scheduled  to  speak. 

Cartwright  carried  a  phial  of  pep- 
permint to  bolster  himself  when  he 
became  unwell  in  the  pulpit,  but  he 
needed  no  stimulus  when  invited  to 
light.  Time  after  time  he  rolled  up 
his  sleeves  and  offered  to  trounce 
some  ruffian  who  brought  his  loaded 
whip  and  whisky  bottle  intending  to 
break  up  a  service. 

Challenged  to  a  duel  by  one  such 
fellow,  the  preacher  accepted — and 
chose  cornstalks  as  weapons.  After  a 
fierce  exchange  that  proved  to  be 
chiefly  verbal,  the  attacker  came 
under  conviction  and  prayed  so  loud- 
ly he  could  be  heard  over  the  whole 
campground.  "It  seems  to  me  that  at 
least  a  legion  of  very  dirty  little  devils 
were  cast  out  of  this  Major  L,"  Cart- 
wright  concluded  in  reporting,  "It 
pleased  God  to  give  him  relief,  and 
he  professed  comfort  in  believing." 

Far  from  simple  showmanship  or 
belligerence,  the  tactics  of  Peter  Cart- 
wright  were  superbly  designed  to 
meet  needs  of  the  frontier.  Men  at- 


tended a  camp  meeting  of  that  era 
about  as  their  descendants  go  to  the 
movies.  [See  Camp  Meetings  Grow 
Up!  July,  page  74.  |  Every  congrega- 
tion represented  a  true  cross  section 
of  backwoods  society.  Many  a  fellow 
who  came  from  curiosity  was  caught 
in  the  spell  of  the  preacher's  message 
and  left  a  baptized  convert.  Finely 
dressed  young  dandies,  with  their 
bosoms  full  of  ruffles,  fell  upon  the 
sawdust  and  prayed  for  forgiveness. 

Peter  Cartwright's  autobiography 
remains  a  classic  of  Americana  as 
well  as  of  pioneer  Methodism.  Re- 
viewed favorably  by  Charles  Dickens 
and  hailed  as  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  literature  by  James  Russell 
Lowell,  it  makes  exciting  reading.  In- 
different if  not  actually  contemptu- 
ous concerning  such  worldly  matters 
as  literary  success,  he  wrote  the  ac- 
count for  a  single  purpose — to  chal- 
lenge complacent  religious  leaders. 

For,  in  his  own  words,  his  "small 
sketch  of  some  of  the  perilous  scenes 
through  which  early  Methodist 
preachers  had  to  pass"  was  designed 
"to  show  the  Methodist  preachers  of 
the    present   day,   the   difference    be- 


tween walking  on  Turkey  carpets, 
and  eating  yellow-legged  chickens, 
and  walking  on  mud  and  water,  and 
eating  nothing  for  days  at  a  time." 

Under  leadership  of  Cartwright 
and  his  followers,  Methodism  grew 
with  the  expanding  nation.  Camp 
meetings  attracted  the  masses  and 
brought  sinners  under  conviction; 
circuit  riders  moved  with  the  frontier 
and  kept  converts  related  to  the 
church.  Created  in  1800  to  include 
everything  west  of  the  mountains, 
the  Western  Annual  Conference 
claimed  more  than  30,000  members 
by  1811.  In  1844,  just  60  years  after 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
broke  away  from  English  control,  it 
was  listed  as  the  largest  Protestant 
body  in  America.  Singlehanded, 
Peter  Cartwright  baptized  from 
12,000  to  15,000  persons  and  received 
from  10,000  to  12,000  into  the  church. 

Peter  Cartwright  failed  when  he 
preached  to  congregations  in  fash- 
ionable Eastern  churches.  His  func- 
tion, as  he  saw  it,  was  to  break  new 
ground.  Ground  first  plowed  by  him 
in  mid-America  is  still  the  harvest 
land  of  U.S.  Methodism. 
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AFRICAN  ART:  Hall  Duncan  views  art  with  chief. 


AD  MAN  TO  MISSIONARY.  Once  an  advertis- 
ing executive  and  commercial  artist  in  Oklahoma 
City,  Hall  Duncan,  after  a  sudden  decision  to 
serve  the  church  as  a  lay  missionary,  is  now  in 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  teaching  Africans 
various  communications  skills.  By  leading  classes  on 
poster  art,  silk-screen  process,  printing,  and  writing 
for  publication,  Duncan  is  preparing  Africans  to 
write  and  illustrate  Christian  literature  which  will 
reach  millions.  "Africans  can  be  reached  most  effec- 
tively by  their  own  people,"  he  believes.  Prior  to 
assignment  in  Johannesburg,  Duncan,  his  wife,  and 
their  three  young  sons  spent  more  than  two  years 
in  the  Belgian  Congo,  where  he  helped  form  an 
African  staff  for  the  new  Christian  magazine, 
Envoi.  Always  an  active  Methodist,  Duncan  helped 
organize  the  MYF  in  Oklahoma  City  long  before 
sharing  his  talents  with  Africans. 


BUSINESS  BALANCE.  When  Roy  Coble  chose 
a  career  from  two  lifelong  aspirations,  he  became 
a  YMCA  worker  instead  of  a  circus  performer — 
not  knowing  he  could  be  both.  Starting  as  physical 
director,  Coble  now  is  YMCA  general  secretary 
in  Rcdlands,  Calif.  But  his  favorite  pastime  is  teach- 
ing youngsters  balancing  and  tumbling.  The  re- 
sult of  this  unusual  activity  is  seen  annually  in  the 
Great  Y  Circus,  which  made  its  20th  presentation 
in  Rcdlands  this  year.  Taking  part  were  350  men, 
women,  boys,  and  girls,  all  Coble-trained  as 
trampoline,  tumbling,  and  trapeze  artists,  acrobats, 
aerialists,  clowns,  and  calypso  singers.  Proceeds 
each  year  help  develop  the  YMCA  camp  for  boys 
and  girls,  also  directed  by  Coble.  An  active  Meth- 
odist, he  is  an  usher,  church-school  teacher,  ,\\u\ 
board  member  ol  Rcdlands'  First  Methodist 
Church. 
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Unusual 


BALANCED  BOY:  He's  perfectly  at  ease  on  Roy  Coble's  head. 

wmm 


Methodists 


jAME  GIRL.  The  editor  of  the  Southern  Meth 
idist  University  paper,  SMU  Campus,  broke  prec- 

clcnt  when  he  aamed  Barbara  Simmers  sports 
ditor.  This  101-pound  brunette  sports  enthusiast 
s  the  first  girl  to  till  the  post  and  view  SMI'  games 
rom  the  press  box.  "How  come?"  is  an  often  re- 
lated query.  Barbara  explains  it  simply:  "I've 
Iways  been  crazy  over  sports."  Now  a  senior  at 
•MU,  Barbara  was  sports  editor  ol  the  Ocala  (Ida.) 
ligh  School  aewspaper,  and  editor  ol  the  student 
■aper  at  Virginia  Intermont  College.  She  also  has 
overed  the  Florida  State  Semi-Pro  Baseball  Tour- 
ament,  spends  summers  reporting  sports  for  the 
)eala  paper,  and  plans  after  graduation  to  make  a 
areer  of  it — even  though  few  women  enter  the 
eld.  A  member  of  First  Methodist  Church  in 
)cala,  MYF,  and  a  youth-choir  member,  Barbara 
lso  has  reported  for  SMU's  Wesley  Foundation. 


SPORTS  SPECIALIST:  Barbara  Simmers  talks  to  sports  star. 


EDUCATED  BY  DEGREES:  Dr.  Daniel  L.  Marsh  in  Chapel,  where  trustees  have  placed  his  27  diplomas. 


iONOR  HOLDER.  Dr.  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  chancellor 
nd  former  president  of  Boston  University,  recently  re- 
eived  a  special  citation  recognizing  the  50th  anniversary 
f  his  graduation  from  the  university's  School  of  The- 
>logy.  Dr.  Marsh,  with  27  academic  degrees  from  col- 
eges  and  universities  in  Europe  and  America,  is  an 
mtstanding    businessman-administrator    as    well    as    a 


clergyman.  During  his  25  years  as  president,  Boston 
University  enrollment  rose  from  9,000  to  34,000,  and  a 
new  campus  overlooking  the  Charles  River  was  de- 
veloped. In  his  honor,  trustees  named  the  new  chapel  the 
Daniel  L.  Marsh  Chapel.  As  a  Methodist,  Dr.  Marsh  was 
a  General  Conference  delegate  10  times,  and  for  M  years 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Board  of  Education. 
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MIDMONTH 
POWWOW 


Here's  a  penetrating  question  and  a  two-phased  answer  from 
two  qualified  men— a  Methodist  bishop  and  a  layman  who  lias 
served  as  president   of   the  National   Education  Association. 


Why  Don't  Methodists 

Methodist  Postal  System  Just  as  Logical, 


Says  Francis  Gerald  Ensley 

Bishop,  loiua  Area,  The  Methodist  Church 


T, 


HE  REASON  we  Methodists  do 
not  have  parochial  schools  is  prob- 
ably that  it  never  really  occurred  to 
us!  The  Roman  Catholics  are  com- 
mitted to  the  system,  and  some 
Lutherans  and  a  few  other  churches 
have  schools  for  children. 

The  great  growth  of  The  Method- 
ist Church,  however,  coincides  with 
the  rise  of  the  public  school  in  the 
19th  century.  We  have  never  learned 
to  look  on  the  school  as  a  competitor 
or  possible  object  of  conquest.  But 
with  the  breaching  of  the  wall  of 
separation  between  church  and  state 
by  parochial  schools  in  latter  years — 
their  winning  of  transportation, 
health  services,  and  free  textbooks 
for  students,  at  public  expense — the 
question  is  bound  to  emerge:  Why 
shouldn't  any  Protestant  church,  we 
10  million  American  Methodists  for 
instance,  get  in  on  it  and  take  up 
parochial  education? 

Certainly  public-school  education 
is  not  above  criticism,  religiously 
speaking.  The  public  school  claims 
to  be  neutral  in  matters  of  faith.  But 
when  it  teaches  English,  history, 
arithmetic,  chemistry,  and  health  and 
leaves  out  the  Bible,  what  does  the 
omission  suggest  to  any  perceptive 
student  but  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  unimportant? 

On  the  positive  side,  think  what 
we  might  accomplish  religiously  if 
our  church  had  children  under  its 
influence  30  hours  a  week  instead  of 
one!  Yet  the  values  of  denomination- 
al furtherance  would  be  outweighed 
by  three  others: 

1.  The  value  of  education.  A  Meth- 
odist wants  the  best  possible  prepara- 
tion for  his  son  and  daughter,  and 
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he  looks  to  education  as  the  means. 
No  parish  church,  small  in  size  and 
dependent  on  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, can  hope  to  compete  in  ma- 
terial resources  with  a  state's  taxing 
power. 

Money  buys  not  only  buildings, 
laboratories,  and  gymnasiums;  it 
also  buys  teachers.  Roman  Catholic 
schools  get  by  because  they  have 
thousands  of  priests  and  nuns  teach- 
ing for  their  keep.  Without  such 
orders  a  Protestant  church  would  be 
in  hopeless  competition  in  the  teach- 
ing market. 

The  parochial  school  is  not  only 
surpassed  by  the  public  school  in 
financial  support,  but  it  is  defective 
in  its  educational  concept.  The  paro- 
chial school  stands  for  indoctrination. 
It  aims  not  at  learning  but  at  train- 
ing. Its  ideal  is  not  mental  develop- 
ment but  thought  control.  The  pub- 
lic school  stands  for  free  inquiry.  It 
aims  not  so  much  to  impose  dogma 
as  to  evoke  thought  and  discover 
truth,  thereby  encouraging  what 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
called  "free  trade  in  ideas."  Whatever 
virtue  parochialism  may  have  reli- 
giously, it  is  not  education. 

2.  The  value  of  American  tea  vs. 
Methodists  are  Americans  before 
they  are  Methodists.  I  do  not  say  that 
they  are  Americans  before  they  are 
Christians  or  that  they  put  Caesar 
above  God.  The  Methodist  Church 
has  had  its  quota  of  conscientious 
objectors.  I  mean  that  to  us  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country  comes  properly 
before  the  furtherance  of  our  de- 
nomination. We  know,  too,  that  if 
the  ideals  of  a  democratic  society 
such  as  ours  are  destroyed  our  church 


Bishop  Ensley  is  vice-chairman  of  ti 
Methodist  Com  mission  on  Education  at. 
supervises  930  Iowa  Methodist  church*. 


will  be  destroyed  along  with  the' 
A  parochial  school  is  divisive.  It 
not  a  training  ground  in  the  hab 
of  community  but  inculcates  the  fe 
ing  of  separation.  It  is  difficult   t 
children  set  apart  in  separate  est; 
lishments  not  to  develop  a  conscio 
ness  of  difference  and  a  suspicion 
each  other's  way  of  life.  And  sepa 
tion,  like  segregation  in  every  for 
carries  overtones  of  superiority  wh 
threaten    the    fundamental    classic 
ness  of  the  truly  democratic  sock 
Democracy  builds  on  the  basic  o 
ness   of   rich    and    poor,   black    a 
white,  learned  and  ignorant.  Det- 
enu and  Republican.  Jewish,  Cat! 
lie  and  Protestant.  Parochialism  p 
licizes  and  exalts  their  difference- 
Historically  considered,  the  di 
ive  character  of  the  parochial  sch 
was  the  compelling   reason   for 
rise  of  the  public-school  system.  Tj 
first  elementary  schools  in  Amei 
were    Protestant    parochial    scho 
Until  the  1840s  town  and  citv  govcj 
ments  commonly  distributed  pu 
funds    for    their    use.    In    1S40 
Roman  Catholics  petitioned  the  h\| 
{Continued  on  page  32,  col.  2) 
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Have  Parochial  Schools? 


We  Have  Public  Schools:  Let's  Back  Them! 

Says  John  Lester  Buford 

Superintendent,  City  Schools,  Mt.  Vernon,  III. 
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C)  ANSWER  the  question  simply, 
I  would  say  that  Methodists  don't 
have  parochial  schools  because  "We 
weren't  brought  up  that  way." 

Let  me  cite  a  bit  of  history.  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers  in  New  England 
were  devoutly  committed  to  Con- 
gregationalism as  a  state  religion.  In 
Virginia,  the  Anglicans  (Episco- 
palians) did  make  their  church  the 
state  church — until  democratic- 
minded  men  who  have  their  place 
in  history  under  the  polysyllabic  label 
of  "disestablishmentarianists"  abol- 
ished the  tie  under  the  leadership 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Indeed,  Jeffer- 
son equated  that  achievement  in  his 
epitaph,  which  he  wrote  himself, 
with  starting  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia and  authoring  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

In  England,  church  had  been 
linked  with  school,  so  the  pattern  of 
what  we  now  call  parochial  schools 
was  quite  naturally  followed  in  the 
early  colonies.  But  at  Dedham,  in 
Massachusetts,  a  remarkable  thing 
happened  in  1644.  Citizens  voted  for 
a  school  supported  by  taxes  levied  on 
the  whole  community — the  first  pub- 
lic school  in  this  country.  They  re- 
garded education  as  the  moral  as 
well  as  financial  responsibility  of  all, 
not  a  few. 

Now,  enter  the  Methodists.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
formally  organized  in  1784,  three 
years  before  the  Constitution  was 
signed.  And  the  growth  of  Meth- 
odism roughly  coincides  with  the 
development  of  public  schools  in  the 
new  republic.  Methodists  were  ac- 
tive in  starting  private  academies 
(high  schools),  as  Dr.  John  O.  Gross 


has  noted  in  these  columns  |  see 
Methodists  Still  Start  Colleges,  Oc- 
tober, page  24  |  but  they  disappeared 
as  towns  could  and  would  shoulder 
tax  burdens  for  public  schools.  Some 
were  upgraded  as  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. So  it  was  that  Methodism 
grew  with  the  public-school  system. 

We  believe  with  Dr.  James  Bryant 
Conant,  former  president  of  Harvard, 
that  the  "first-rate  comprehensive 
high  school"  is  the  ideal  for  Amer- 
ica. In  his  book,  Education  and 
Liberty  (Harvard,  $3),  he  states  this 
clearly : 

"More  than  one  foreign  observer 
has  remarked  that  .  .  .  free  schools 
where  the  future  doctor,  lawyer,  pro- 
fessor, politician  .  .  .  labor  leader,  and 
manual  worker  have  studied  and 
played  together  .  .  .  are  an  American 
invention.  That  such  schools  should 
be  maintained  and  made  even  more 
democratic  and  comprehensive  seems 
to  me  to  be  essential  for  the  future 
of  the  republic." 

Methodists  believe  in  public  schools 
because  they  represent  no  particular 
segment  of  society  or  single  point  of 
view.  They  seek  to  present  the  facts, 
then  lead  students  to  arrive  at  con- 
clusions based  on  all  available  infor- 
mation. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  America's 
educational  system  were  ever  frac- 
tionized  for  religious  reasons — or  any 
reason.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Virginia  Conference  has  voted  to  re- 
fuse use  of  its  church  buildings  for 
segregated  schools  if  public  schools 
should  be  closed  because  of  integra- 
tion. 

There  always  has  been,  and  always 
will  be,  a  place  for  special  schools, 


Dr.  Bujord,  who  headed  NEA  in  1955- 
56,  has  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  has 
been  a  Sunday-school  teacher  19  years. 


private  or  otherwise.  But  certainly  it 
is  the  public  schools  that  are  the 
answer  to  the  educational  needs  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  Being  com- 
mitted to  them,  we  must  strengthen 
them. 

One  problem  is  how  to  keep  God 
in  the  classroom.  The  Constitution's 
Bill  of  Rights  guarantees  religious 
liberty  and,  by  implication,  bans  sec- 
tarian instruction  in  public  schools. 
State  laws  vary. 

An  example  of  church  and  school 
co-operation  is  the  weekday  church 
school  program  initiated  in  1913, 
which  now  releases  an  estimated  four 
million  children  of  all  faiths  from 
public  schools  in  many  communities 
to  attend  weekday  religious  classes 
once  a  week.  This  type  of  program 
deserves  further  study,  for  schools 
and  churches  must  work  together. 

The  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund, 
Inc.,  recently  warned:  "Our  schools 
are  overcrowded,  understaffed,  and 
ill-equipped.  The  danger  of  a  decline 
in  the  quality  of  our  corps  of  teachers 
is  obvious  .  .  .  Virtually  every  sub- 
ject in  the  curriculum  would  profit 
by  a  lively  reform  movement  of  the 
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soil  now  going  on  in  physics  and 
mathematics  teaching." 

This  isn't  news  to  educators— we 
have  been  struggling  amidst  public 
apathy,  with  inadequate  funds,  for 
far  too  long.  But  it  burst  with  chill- 
ing impact  on  the  public  along  with 
Sputnik  I. 

Russia  knows  knowledge  is  power. 
In  1954  she  trained  53,000  engineers 
to  the  U.S.'s  24,000.  Her  schools  aver- 
age one  teacher  for  every  17.3  pupils 
— compared  to  one  for  every  26.9  in 
ours. 

Why  is  this  so  alarming?  To  quote 
Jefferson — "Any  nation  that  expects 
to  be  ignorant  and  free  at  the  same 
time  expects  what  never  has  been 
and  never  will  be." 

We  are  determining  today  the  kind 
of  government  we  want  for  our  coun- 
try. Complacency  is  democracy's 
deadly  enemy.  To  talk  and  not  act 
is  just  as  dangerous,  and  is  exactly 
what  many  states  are  doing  today  in 
education. 

The  so-called  "crash  program" 
which  seeks  to  do  what  the  Com- 
munists are  doing — but,  of  course,  to 
do  it  better — will,  inevitably  give  us 
only  better  Communism. 

The  very  fact  that  a  child  claims 
the  United  States  as  his  home  should 
guarantee  him  a  strong  teacher.  The 
gifted  child,  who  can  be  the  scientist, 
thinker,  dreamer  of  tomorrow,  must 
have  equally  gifted  teachers. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  have  this 
kind  of  teacher,  they  will  have  to  be 
assured  of  certain  things: 

They  must  have  good  tenure  laws 
— the  kind  that  will  protect  them 
from  unjust  dismissal  but  never 
secure  mediocrity  in  positions.  They 
must  have  decent  working  condi- 
tions, modern  tools.  They  should  not 
have  to  spend  time  on  the  trivial — 
they  should  have  time  to  teach! 
Salaries  should  be  high  enough  to 
attract  teachers  whose  first  choice  of 
a  profession  is  teaching — who  are 
well  trained  and  willing  to  grow. 
Without  them,  new  classrooms  would 
be  useless,  a  curriculum  that  keeps 
pace  with  ever-widening  knowledge 
impossible. 

Education  is  so  important  today 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  adequately  sup- 
ported in  any  way  other  than  by 
public  taxation.  To  this  way  most 
Americans  are  committed.  How  can 
we  help  public  education  face  up  to 
its  needs  and  opportunities? 
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The  Methodist  General  Board  of 
Education  has  some  specific  recom- 
mendations for  us: 

1.  Work  through  pulpit  ministry, 
the  Commission  on  Education,  study 
groups,  and  other  appropriate  means 
to  keep  alert  to  matters  affecting  the 
public  schools. 

2.  Encourage  the  most  qualified 
people  in  the  community  to  be  avail- 
able for  membership  on  school  boards 
and  committees. 

3.  Raise. adequate  budgets. 

4.  Secure  the  best  available  teach- 
ers, facilities,  and  curriculums. 

5.  Participate  in  PTA  organiza- 
tions, citizens  advisory  groups,  and 
other  agencies  seeking  school  better- 
ment. 

6.  Maintain  such  relationships  with 
local  school  boards  and  committees 
that  they  will  know  they  are  being 
given  strong  support  in  behalf  of  a 
better  school  program.* 

How  important  is  this  support? 
Let's  hear  from  Dr.  Conant  again: 
"If  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won 
on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  ideological  struggle 
with  Communism  in  the  next  50 
years  will  be  won  on  the  playing 
fields  of  the  public  high  schools  of 
the  United  States." 

*  For  complete  statement  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Education,  write:  Church  and  Public 
School   Relations,  Box   S71,  Nashville  2. 


Ensley,  continued 

York  legislature  for  aid  to  their 
schools,  which  under  the  prevailing 
practice  they  had  every  right  to  do. 
The  ensuing  quarrel  was  so  bitter, 
the  wells  of  the  political  community 
so  poisoned,  that  the  legislature  de- 
cided that  thereafter  no  funds  were 
to  be  given  to  any  school  in  which 
"any  religious  sectarian  doctrine  or 
tenet  should  be  taught,  inculcated,  or 
practiced." 

A  democracy  rests  on  two  prem- 
ises: majority  rule  and  tolerance  by 
the  majority  of  the  rights  of  the 
minority.  A  parochial  school  har- 
monizes with  neither.  Granted,  a 
Methodist  parochial  school  would 
not  have  to  be  authoritarian.  But  it 
we  want  democracy,  why  not  stay 
with  the  democratic  public  schools  we 
have? 

Nor  does  a  parochial  approach  to 
education  tend  to  encourage  toler- 
ance of  minority  viewpoints.  The  as- 


sumption on  which  a  parochial 
school  system  is  reared  is  that  it  has 
the  truth;  otherwise  it  might  as  well 
remain  within  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. 

3.  The  values  of  our  Protestant  her- 
itage. A  further  reason  why  parochial 
schools  appear  unnecessary  to  a 
thoughtful  Methodist  is  that  the  dis- 
tinctive articles  of  his  Protestant 
creed  do  not  require  separate  schools 
for  their  furtherance.  We  believe 
that  we  are  saved,  not  by  the  number 
of  our  good  works — because  having 
done  all  we  are  still  unprofitable  serv- 
ants— but  by  our  faith  in  a  merciful 
and  forgiving  God  who  accepts  the 
intent  for  the  deed.  In  common  with 
other  Protestants  we  hold  to  "the 
priesthood  of  all  believers,"  the 
notion  that  every  consecrated  soul, 
minister  or  layman,  has  direct  access 
to  God  through  Christ.  This  stands 
in  contrast  to  the  view  which  makes 
a  man's  relations  to  God  depend  up- 
on his  relation  to  his  church.  That 
type  of  piety  practically  requires  pa- 
rochial education,  as  ours  does  not. 

Once  more,  we  Methodists,  like 
our  Protestant  brethren,  affirm  the 
sacredness  of  the  secular.  All  life  is 
divine  if  its  motive  is  God's  service. 
As  Luther  once  put  it,  a  scullery  maic 
faithful  to  her  kitchen  duties  is  a: 
religious  as  a  knight  upon  a  sacrec 
pilgrimage.  A  father  such  as  the  sin 
described  in  Burns'  The  Cotter's  Sat 
urday  Night  is  as  truly  engaged  ii 
God's  work  as  a  clergyman. 

The  subjects  in  a  public-school  cur 
riculum,  dealing  with  God's  creation 
are  religious  when  regarded  religious 
ly.  When  the  late  L.  P.  Jacks  wa 
asked  when  the  public  schools  tead 
religion,  he  replied,  "We  teach  it  al 
day  long.  We  teach  it  in  arithmcti 
by  accuracy.  We  teach  it  in  languag 
by  learning  to  say  what  we  meat 
We  teach  it  in  history  by  humanit\ 
We  teach  it  in  geography  by  breadtl 
of  mind.  We  teach  it  in  handicral 
by  thoroughness.  We  teach  it  in  as  b 
tronomy  by  reverence.  We  teach  it  o  pi 
the  playground  by  fair  play." 

In  the  light  of  a  superior  public 
school  system  which  we  possess,  an 
the  needs  both  of  American  democ 
racy  and  Protestant  piety,  a  Methot 
ist  parochial-system  would  seem  t 
deserve  a  very  low  priority.  Educ. 
tionally  speaking,  we  need  a  Methot 
ist  parochial-system  about  as  bad 
as  a  Methodist  postal  system. 
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Triumphant  defeat  inspires  a  beloved  hymn 


'Fast  Falls 
the  Eventide' 


By  DO  RON  K.  ANTRIM 


I 


T  WAS  midafternoon  that  Sun- 
day in  1847  when  the  Rev.  Henry 
Francis  Lyte  sank  wearily  onto 
the  bench  in  his  garden  overlook- 
ing the  English  Channel.  It  had 
Henry  Lyte  been  a  fine  autumn  day,  and  now 

the  sun  spread  a  path  of  shimmer- 
ing gold  from  horizon  to  shore. 

But  even  in  this  familiar  setting,  where  he  often  had 
found  strength  and  inspiration,  the  minister  was  de- 
pressed. That  morning  he  had  preached  his  last  sermon 
in  the  little  parish  church  he  had  served  for  30  years. 
Soon  his  affairs  would  be  settled  and  he  would  leave  for 
France.  His  doctor  said  he  had  only  a  short  time  to 
live — he  was  54 — and  must  go  to  a  better  climate. 

Often  after  preaching  he  sought  out  this  refuge.  This 
time  he  tarried  long,  and  gradually  his  spirits  began  to 
lift  as  they  invariably  did  when  he  came  to  this  sanctuary. 

Watching  the  sun's  reflection  dance  on  the  water,  he 
thought  of  those  comforting  words  from  Luke:  "Abide 
with  us;  for  it  is  toward  evening,  and  the  day  is  far 
spent."  Suddenly  the  word  "abide"  caught  him  up.  Why, 
it  was  the  simple  answer  to  discouragement,  despair,  fear! 
Just  abide  with  God! 

Then  he  felt  it — a  sudden  warmth  as  though  his  whole 
body  was  suffused  with  the  sunset.  He  rose  to  his  feet, 
impulsively  lifted  his  hands  to  the  heavens.  As  though 
impelled  by  an  unseen  hand,  he  strode  into  his  study. 
Still  bathed  in  the  inner  glow  of  the  sunset,  he  wrote, 
"Abide  with  me;  fast  falls  the  eventide  .  .  ." 

Five  verses  flowed  from  his  pen  to  the  paper,  20  lines 
of  the  faith  and  love  this  man  had  for  God  in  the  twi- 
light of  his  life.  When  he  finished  he  felt  a  deep  sense 
of  peace.  "Thank  God,"  he  breathed.  This,  he  knew, 
was  the  inspiration  he  had  been  waiting  for. 

A  few  days  later  he  departed  for  France  where  he 
made  the  final  revision  of  the  hymn.  Here  are  three 
stanzas  of  it  as  it  appears  in   The  Methodist  Hymnal: 


Abide  with  me:  fast  falls  the  eventide; 
The  darkness  deepens;  Lord,  with  me  abide! 
When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee, 
Help  of  the  helpless,  O  abide  with  me. 

Swift  to  its  close  ebbs  out  life's  little  day; 
Earth's  joys  grow  dim,  its  glories  pass  away; 
Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see; 

0  Thou,  who  changest  not,  abide  with  me. 

1  need  Thy  presence  every  passing  hour; 

What  but  Thy  grace  can  fail  the  tempter's  power? 
Who,  li\e  Thyself,  my  guide  and  stay  can  be? 
Thro'  cloud  and  sunshine,  Lord,  abide  with  me. 

Mr.  Lyte  died  in  Nice  that  same  year,  on  November 
20,  1847.  But  his  hymn  lived  on.  Its  appeal  to  worshipers 
grew  with  the  years.  From  England  it  found  its  way  to 
many  countries  and  translations. 

Countless  times  it  has  given  courage  to  soldiers  in 
battle,  to  men  and  women  facing  death  on  the  seas. 
Through  the  years  it  has  served  as  a  beacon  light  to 
humanity  in  time  of  despair. 

It  steeled  the  will  of  the  British  Tommy  on  the 
beaches  of  Dunkerque.  A  chaplain  recalled:  "Once  I 
remember  taking  a  service  while  the  shells  screamed 
over  us  at  Ypres.  And  as  the  men  were  singing  Abide 
With  Me,  one  fell  short,  landing  not  two  yards  away — 
a  dud."  When  the  RMS  Stella  was  sinking  in  World 
War  II,  a  woman  on  the  bridge  started  singing  Abide 
With  Me.  Others,  catching  up  the  familiar  words,  went 
down  bravely.  It  was  one  of  the  songs  that  floated  from 
the  doomed  Titanic  as  it  went  down  in  the  Atlantic  in 
1912.  And  Edith  Cavell,  the  nurse  who  stood  without  a 
tremor  before  a  German  firing  squad  in  1915,  died  with 
the  song  on  her  lips.  Even  football  fans  sing  it  at  the 
annual   Cup   Tie   match,   Wembley   Stadium,   London. 

Time  and  time  again,  this  hymn  has  brought  a  sun- 
set glow  to  life's  darkest  hour — just  as  it  brought  a 
radiance  to  the  darkening  days  of  Henry  Francis  Lyte. 
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These  3rc  my  eyes. IT -aw  fhank-ful 
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With  Grateful  Hearts.. 


TV  COWBOYS  AND  SPACEMEN  may 
seem  mighty  exciting  to  youngsters  in  the 
Sputnik  era,  but  when  November  rolls 
around  Pilgrims  still  capture  their  share 
of  the  enthusiasm — and  the  season  of  giv- 
ing thanks  is  yet  to  be  dubbed  old- 
fashioned.  Some  children  told  us  so. 

A  year  ago  we  invited  our  Small  Fry 
readers  to  send  us  crayon  drawings  of  the 
things  for  which  they  were  most  thankful. 
No  sooner  had  the  invitation  been  pub- 
lished than  the  envelopes  began  to  pour 
into  our  office — big  ones  and  little  ones, 
crayon-addressed  and  finger-smudged.  By 
deadline  time,  three  weeks  later,  we  had 
been  pleasantly  overwhelmed  by  1,803 
drawings  from  boys  and  girls  in  all  parts 
of  the  country! 

Each  drawing  was  different;  each  child 
had  something  special  to  say.  There  were 
pictures  of  grandmas,  a  baby  brother 
named  Walt,  grass  "to  go  barefooted  in," 
and  a  daddy  who  had  been  sick  "but  is 
well  now." 

One  thing  we  learned  from  the  drawings 
was  that,  in  a  child's  world,  nothing  is 
so  small  that  it  is  unimportant,  taken   for 


bon,"  wrote  a  girl  named  Wyness.  And 
five-year-old  Johnny  in  New  York  ex- 
plained, "I  am  thankful  for  my  beans 
because  they  are  growing  so  well." 

The  drawings  also  revealed  that  few 
things  are  prized  more  highly  by  young- 
sters than  their  homes  and  families.  "I 
like  my  house,"  said  one  seven-year-old, 
"because  it  is  warm  and  snuggly  and  it's 
got  beds  and  toys  and  the  rest  of  my 
family."  Another  young  artist  carefully 
drew  pictures  of  each  member  of  his 
family,  wrote  their  heights  above  them, 
and  printed  clearly,  "I  am  thankful  for 
28  feet  and  9  inches  of  family!" 

We  looked  at  all  1,803  drawings  and 
read  the  comments  printed  on  the  back 
of  them.  When  we  were  finished.  Thanks- 
giving meant  more  to  us  than  it  ever  had 
before.  And  so  we  decided  to  share  some 
of  our  treasures. 

We  on  the  staff  of  Together  hope  your 
Thanksgiving  will  be  enriched  by  this 
sampling  ol  "thankful"  drawings  by  chil- 
dren with  grateful  hearts— children  who 
have  something  to  share  with  the  grown-up 
world  which  forgets  and  doubts  and  takes 


granted.  "I  am  thankful  for  my  red  rib-        for  granted  so  often. 


-Run  A.  Murray 
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"I  AM  THANKFUL  for  my  grandma  and  grandpa  because  they  always  teach   me  things 

when   I   go  to  their  house.  The  drawing   shows  my  grandpa  in   his 
study  room  where  he  is  cleaning   his  glasses." 

—  Jonathan  Stoos  Bartlett,  eight,  6133  Warwood  Rd.,  Lakewood.  Calif. 


"I  AM   THANKFUL  for 

my  family  because  I  would  not 

like  to  be  an   orphan.   My 

family  gives  to   me  love,  care, 

and   a  home.  I   love  my  family 

very  much.  We  work,  play, 

pray  and   go  to  church 

together." 

— Jane  Sanders,  seven,  301  Stephens, 

Natchitoches,  La. 
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"I   AM   THANKFUL   for  my  Teddy   Bear  because 
he   makes  such   nice  music  for  me.  And   he   is 
just  the   right  size  for  me." 

—Barbara  Ann  Rothluss,  lour,  717  Spenc  i 

Van  Wert.  Ohio. 


"I   AM   THANKFUL 
for  the  farm.  This  is  a 
picture  of  the  farm.   I   am 
thankful  for  the  farm   because 
all  of  us  get  the  food  we  eat 
from  there." 

—  Carol  Geiger,  seven,  908  Oakwood  Dr., 
Jellerson  City,  Mo. 
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"I  AM   THANKFUL  for  the  church   where   I   go  to  worship  and   also  attend   Sunday  School.   I 
am  thankful  for  my  home  where  I  feel  safe  and   I  am  thankful  for  school  where  I  go  to  learn." 

— Linda  Bell,  seven.  Dihedral  Dr.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


"I   AM   THANKFUL 

for  rain  that  comes  down 

and    makes  the  flowers  grow.  I'm 

thankful  for  all  the   many  other 

things  that  God   makes  grow 

for  us  after  it  rains." 

—  Tana  Spang ler,  six,  750  Main  St., 
Reisterstown,  Md. 
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"I  AM  THANKFUL  for  nature 
and  I  am  thankful  for  wildlife 
such  as  birds,  bees,  raccoons, 
horses  and  moose  and  other 
wild  creatures.  So  that  is  why 
I    drew   a   picture   of  a  horse." 

— John  Benson  Rood,  270  Buckhout  St., 
Irvington,  N.  Y. 


'I  AM  THANKFUL  that  we  can 
go  camping  because  it  is  fun 
to  live  out-of-doors  and  wake 
up  with  the  birds  singing.  This 
is  my  family  tenting  by  the 
Saint  Croix  River.  That  is  my 
brother  Timmy  with  the  fish." 

— Barbara  Pieh,  eight,  Perham,  Minn. 
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Teens 
Together 

with  ex-tcen-ager 
Dr.  Richmond  Barbour 


■  m  I'm  a  junior  in  high  school.  I've 
^\t  gone  out  with  several  girls. 
They  have  wanted  to  go  steady.  I  don't 
lif^c  the  idea.  They  say  I'm  a  ]rea\.  Do 
you  thinly  I  am? — C.H. 


•ft     You're  no  freak.   Until   recently 
^  tew      teen-agers     went     steady. 

Now  it's  a  fad.  Get  the  leaflet,  Going 
Steady  Pros  and  Cons,  by  the  Youth 
Department  of  The  Methodist  Church, 
PO  Box  871,  Nashville  2,  Term. 

§|    I'm  17  and  have  three  younger 
'%/>   sisters.  They  have  better  figures 

than  mine.   Will  my  figure  bother  me 

all  my  life?—J.H. 


Mk  This  is  much  more  of  a  prob- 
aTTBl  lem  to  you  now  than  it  will  be 
later.  Fashions  change.  You'll  have 
your  day. 

■  JP  I'm  almost  17  and  married  to  a 
%r>  man  of  21.  He  is  in  the  service, 
stationed  overseas.  1  will  have  a  baby 
in  six  months.  1  have  been  living  with 
my  stepmother.  She  did  not  want  us 
to  marry.  She  scolds  me  for  being  preg- 
nant. I  could  join  my  husband.  She 
says  I  should  stay  so  she  can  take  care 
of  the  baby.  Don't  you  think  my  hus- 
band and  I  should  be  together? — V.M. 


When     possible,     all     husbands 
and    wives    should    be    together. 

Would  good  hospital  facilities  and  good 

living   quarters   be   available   overseas? 

Are  you   strong  enough   for  the   trip? 

If  so,  join  him. 

|   I'm  a  boy  of  15.  My  brother  is 

''%?<   16.   Next   year   we'll   be   in    the 

same  school.  He's  stronger  than  I  am 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barbour  with  son  Richmond,  daughters 
Mary  (left)  and  Ellen.  A  third  daughter  is  married. 


and  more  popular.  He's  always  pushed 
me  around,  especially  at  school.  My 
folios  favor  him,  too.  Do  you  suppose 
I  could  go  to  some  other  school  so  1 
could   stay   away   from    him? — G.A. 


H  It  may  be  possible.  Have  your 
parents  ask  your  principal.  Did 
you  know  that  all  brothers  are  rivals 
while  they're  young?  And  that  each 
child  sometimes  thinks  the  others  are 
favored?  Be  patient.  You  and  your 
brother  will  live  more  peacefully  in  a 
year  or  so. 

I'm  15;  my  boy  friend  is  16. 
W  We  are  not  in  love,  but  we  have 
dated  several  times.  When  my  parents 
learned  of  his  bad  reputation  they 
cracked  down.  We  can't  go  out  to- 
gether again.  They  don't  \now  him  as 
well  as  I  do.  He  really  wants  to  be 
good.  I'm  sure  I  could  help  him. 
.  iren't  I  old  enough  to  be  trusted? — 
P.C. 


A  You  are  old  enough  to  be 
trusted  in  most  things,  but  you 
should  accept  your  parents'  decision. 
They  know  how  quickly  a  serious 
crush  could  develop.  They  don't  want 


you  to  risk  falling  for  a  boy  who  may 
be  the  wrong  sort.  As  they  see  it,  im- 
portant matters  are  at  stake.  Try  to 
understand. 

■  1  I'm  13.  One  year  ago  I  began 
W  having  epileptic  attacks.  I  blank 
out,  but  it  only  lasts  a  few  seconds.  I'm 
scared.  What  \ind  of  doctor  should  I 
see?—A.R. 


Jji.  Start  with  your  family  doctor. 
J, I  ...  It  he  doesn't  stop  the  attacks, 
ask  him  to  refer  you  to  a  neurologist  or 
a  psychiatrist  with  a  special  interest  in 
epilepsy.  More  than  three  fourths  of  the 
people  with  epilepsy  are  able  to  control 
it  with  medicine. 


|  I'm  14.  I've  been  in  bed  at  home 
'  \f  for  over  a  year.  I'm  better  now 
and  will  start  school  soon.  I'll  be  two 
terms  behind  and  going  to  a  new 
school.  I  want  to  have  many  friends. 
How  does  one  make  friends? — C.C. 


M     Being    friendly.    Remember    the 
_;  names  ol  the  kids  you  nicer.  Re- 

member what  they  say  and  the  subjects 
they  are  interested   in.  When  you  are 
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Looks  at  I   movies 


By    Harry    C.    Spencer 

General    Secretary,    Methodist    Television,    Radio,    and    Film  Commission 


•  Films  are  rated  for  audience  suit- 
ability. Also,  the  symbols  (-f~)  and  (  —  ) 
provide  "yes"  or  "no"  answers  to  the 
question:  Do  the  ethical  standards  in 
the  film  in  general  provide  constructive 
entertainment? 

The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea:  Adult 

(  +  )    Youth    (  +  ) 

Ernest  Hemingway's  story  of  the  old 
fisherman  with  dreams  of  an  adven- 
turous past  but  a  dreary  present,  mak- 
ing a  precarious  living  from  the  sea, 
receives  excellent  screen  adaptation.  It 
is  a  drama  of  courage,  beautifully  ex- 
pressed by  Spencer  Tracy  as  the  Old 
Man  who  fights  with  a  great  fish,  and 
comes  home,  spent,  with  only  its  skele- 
ton. The  boy  he  has  befriended  remains 
faithful  in  adversity. 

White  Wilderness:  Family    (  +  ) 

Another  accomplishment  is  added 
to  the  true  life  adventures  produced  by 
Walt  Disney:  an  excursion  into  the 
far  North.  Forbidding  glaciers,  treach- 
erous icebergs,  swift  and  dark  waters 
are  the  backgrounds  for  observing  polar 
bears,  walruses,  a  family  of  wolves, 
lemmings,  as  well  as  migratory  and 
predatory  birds.  Color  is  excellent. 

The  Defiant  Ones:  Adults    (  +  ) 

Tony  Curtis  and  Sidney  Poitier  are 
the  main  actors  of  this  strong  social 
study  involving  two  prisoners  escaping 
from  a  work  gang.  From  deep  innate 
antagonism  because  of  the  color  of  their 
skins  to  eventual  realization  of  their 
belonging  to  the  human  race  as 
brothers  in  misfortune,  they  undergo 
attempted  escape,  danger,  suffering 
Irom  the  rigors  of  nature  and  man's  in- 
humanity.   Serious,   tense,   well    acted. 

Me  and  the  Colonel:  Adults   (  +  ) 

Danny  Kaye  departs  from  his  usual 
exuberant  merrymaking  to  portray  a 
patient,  kind,  resigned  but  resourceful 
Polish  reiugee  during  the  French 
debacle  of  1940.  Curt  Jurgens  is  the 
overbearing  colonel  who  lets  nothing 
interfere  with  his  amorous  pursuits  and 
his  indulgence  lor  strong  drink.  His 
pronounced  anti-Semitism  declines  by 
I  he  time  they  escape  to  England.  There 
are  some  regrettable  drinking  episodes. 
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The  Fly:  Adult   (-) 

Science-fiction  suggests  a  new  and 
terrifying  possibility:  atomic  disper- 
sion and  reconstitution  of  living  crea- 
tures. In  this  case,  Al  Hedison  informs 
Patricia  Owens,  his  wife,  that  he  is 
experimenting  along  this  line — on  in- 
sects then  himself.  Something  goes 
wrong  and  he  implores  her  to  destroy 
the  monster  resulting  from  the  meta- 
morphosis. A  fantastic  tale,  well  told. 

The  Reluctant  Debutante:  Adults 

(  +  )   Youth    (  +  ) 

Rex  Harrison  and  Kay  Kendall  are 
the  father  and  stepmother  of  Sandra 
Dee,  a  marriageable  young  lady  in  Lon- 
don. The  ruses  to  which  ladies  resort 
to  attract  attention  of  eligible  bache- 
lors provide  a  lively  plot,  a  spirited  bat- 
tle of  wits,  a  continuous  whirl  of  balls, 
and  cocktail  parties  in  elegant  sur- 
roundings. Comedy  is  on  a  light,  occa- 
sionally sophisticated  note.  Fortunately, 
Sandra  meets  John  Saxon,  a  nice  Amer- 
ican drummer  who  is  really  a  count,  so 
everybody  is  happy. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities:  Adult   (  +  ) 
Youth   (-) 

Charles  Dickens'  story  is  well 
adapted  to  the  screen  in  a  condensed 
but  interesting  version.  Here,  we  see 
the  love  of  Sidney  Carton  (Dirk 
Bogarde)  for  Lucie  Manette  (Dorothy 
Tutin)  given  in  sacrifice  for  the  life 
of  a  man  she  eventually  marries  and 
who  is  destined  for  the  guillotine  by 
the  French  people  who  have  suffered 
from  the  cruelty  of  his  aristocratic  rel- 
ative. Thus,  the  French  Revolution  is 
personalized  in  two  small  groups.  In- 
humane acts  are  a  minus  feature  of 
this  picture. 

Dunkirk:  Adult   (  +  )   Youth    (  +  ) 

This  war  drama  recounts  the  evacu- 
ation of  British  lorces  from  France  in 
the  spring  of  1940  as  the  Germans  ad- 
vanced to  the  channel.  The  story 
focuses  on  a  small  detachment  of  sap 
pcrs  led  by  John  Mills  whose  duty  is  to 
blow  up  bridges  to  retard  the  enemy's 
advance  and  on  a  motorboat  manned 
by  Richard  Attenborough.  This  is  war 
in  anxiety  but  also  in  courage.  Excel- 
lent acting. 


with  them  again,  start  the  ball  rolling 
by  asking  about  things  you  know  in- 
terest them.  Don't  be  critical  or  selfish. 
If  possible,  wear  the  clothes  which  are 
popular.  Join  a  couple  of  clubs.  Volun- 
teer for  committee  work.  Be  active  in 
church  and  go  to  MYF  meetings  regu- 
larly. 

II  My  mother  and  father  chaper- 
^\f  oned  a  dance.  My  girl  and  I  at- 
tended. I  guess  we  were  too  noisy.  My 
dad  told  us  to  go  home.  Now  he  says 
I  can't  go  to  another  dance  jor  a 
month.  Is  that  fair? — N.B. 


A  I  believe  it  is.  What  you  did 
must  have  embarrassed  vour 
folks.  Try  not  to  complain — next  time 
be  more  careful. 

■  ■  I've  been  in  love  with  a  box 
W  three  years.  I  am  17  and  he's  18. 
He  dates  one  other  girl  for  a  time,  then 
comes  bac\  to  me.  He  says  she  gives 
him  what  he  doesn't  get  from  me.  I'd 
die  if  I  lost  him.  But  I  still  don't 
weaken  and  do  what  he  wants.  Am  1 
right?— D.I. 


A  Indeed  you  are.  Since  your  boy 
friend  keeps  coming  back  to 
you  you  can  be  sure  you  are  the  one  he 
really  cares  for.  He  respects  you,  too. 
All  your  life  you'll  be  glad  that  you 
have  not  weakened. 

Ql'm  14.  Recently  my  mother 
scolded  me.  Afterward  she  triea 
to  liiss  me  and  ma\e  up,  but  I  pulled 
away.  She  thought  I  meant  I  didn't  lore 
her  and  she  cried.  Today  she  told  mi 
that  maybe  she  won't  be  here  long.  1 
tiling  she  is  planning  to  divorce  ni\ 
father  and  move  away.  Am  I  to  blame? 
—WAV. 


A  No.  The  incident  of  the  kiss 
might  bother  her  for  a  little 
while,  but  that  would  be  all.  Ask  her 
about  it. 

8  JP  /  l^riow  a  boy  who  is  crippled 
w  and  has  a  bad  disposition.  He  (J 
always  hitting  and  saying  nasty  things 
He  wants  to  go  steady  with  inc.  I  I^nou 
we  should  be  especially  \ind  to  cripplca 
people,  but  I  can't  mal^c  myself  lil^e 
him.  As  a  Christian,  should  I  go  stead) 
with  him  anyway? — A.T. 


im 


I'm    glad    you    understand    thai 
crippled  folks  need  special  con 
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sideration.  You  should  be  kind,  con 
siderate,  patient.  However,  I  do  not 
thmk  you  should  be  expected  to  go 
steady  with  any  boy  you  do  not  like.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  both  of  you. 

r  I'm  an  orphan,  a  ward  of  the 
W  county,  and  live  in  a  foster  home. 
I'm  n\\.  In  six  months  I'll  be  inde- 
pendent. My  foster  mother  says  as  lone; 
as  I'm  with  her  she  has  the  right  to 
read  and  censor  or  destroy  any  mail  I 
send  or  receive.  I  don't  mind  her  read- 
ing the  letters,  but  I  can't  agree  that 
she  should  throw  them  away  or  change 
them.  Is  she  fair?— ILL. 


A  You  .ire  right.  Yet,  I  hope  you 
won't  make  a  big  issue  over  this. 
Soon  you'll  be  on  your  own.  In  the 
meantime,  if  your  foster  mother  can't 
compromise,  probably  you  should  give 
in  tor  now. 

■  My  sister  is  selfish.  She  is  19 
W  and  goes  out  every  night.  I'm  16 
and  hare  to  stay  home  with  our  mother 
who  isn't  well.  One  of  us  has  to  stay 
with  her.  I  want  to  go  to  parties,  too. 
What  can  I  do?—T.S. 


ML  Force  yourself  to  stay  calm 
^M.  while  you  talk  with  your  sister. 
If  you  get  mad,  she'll  get  mad,  too. 
She  should  see  that  you  deserve  a 
chance  to  go  out.  too.  If  you  can't  con- 
vince her,  ask  your  dad  to  arbitrate. 

QI  moved  here  a  month  ago. 
Where  I  used  to  lire  everybody 
swore.  Here  the  /(ids  don't.  The  crowd 
I  would  like  to  go  with  won't  have 
anything  to  do  with  me  because  I  tal\ 
dirty.  How  can  I  prove  to  them  I'm 
just  as  good  as  they  are? — L.I. 


M  Best  way  would  be  to  watch 
>^m.  your  language.  Keep  taking  part 
in  Sunday  school  and  MYF  activities. 
Try  not  to  push  yourself,  and  stop 
swearing.  It  shouldn't  be  hard  to  win 
them  over. 


Troubled  Teens:  Dr.  Barbour,  head  of 
the  public-school  counseling  service  in 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  is  ready  to  help  you 
with  your  problems — just  as  he  has 
helped  hundreds  of  others  in  the  past. 
Write  him  c/o  Together,  740  N.  Rush 
St.,  Chicago  11,  III.  Names  and  ad- 
dresses of  teens  are  treated  as  con- 
fidential.— Eds. 
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Answers  Questions 
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Your  Faith 


ami 

Your  Church 


W, 


hat  ahout  the  preacher's  fees? 

Most  Methodist  ministers  frown 
on  the  giving  and  accepting  of  fees 
— at  least,  from  members  of  the 
church.  The  assumption  is  that  such 
members  already  support  the  church 
and  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  its  serv- 
ices. [  See  How  Do  Ministers  Feel 
About  Fees?,  January,  1957,  page 
46.] 

Most  ministers  accept  fees  from 
outsiders,  but  increasingly  they  are 
accepted  for  the  church,  not  for  the 
ministers. 

Take  weddings,  for  instance. 
There  are  the  problems  of  heat  and 
light  and  janitor  service  (even 
though  throwing  rice  at  the  church 
door  is  no  longer  fashionable).  There 
is  also  the  service  of  the  organist  to 


be  considered.  With  funerals  it  is 
more  difficult  because  the  funeral  di- 
rector often  adds  the  fee  to  his  bill 
and  then  he  pays  the  minister. 

But  there  is  no  fee  for  any  sac- 
ramental service.  The  Council  of 
Trullo  (692  a.d.)  included  Canon  23, 
which  specifies  that  "No  one  .  .  . 
shall  exact  .  .  .  fees  of  any  kind. 
For  grace  is  not  to  be  sold,  nor  do 
we  give  the  sanctification  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  money."  In  Method- 
ist belief,  the  sacraments  are  "cer- 
tain signs  of  grace,  and  God's  will 
toward  us."  Certainly  acceptance  for 
his  own  use  of  a  fee  for  Baptism  or 
for  Holy  Communion  would  be  ab- 
solutely unthinkable  for  any  Meth- 
odist minister. 


V^an  our  praying  help  others? 

That  depends — mainly  on  what 
we  think  prayer  really  is.  Obviously, 
it  is  not  a  gimmick  by  which  we 
"work"  God,  even  for  the  benefit  of 
somebody  else.  It  is  a  creative  en- 
counter with  God,  and  when  we 
pray  about  and  for  others,  with  love 
and  understanding  and  for  their 
"greatest  good,"  we  always  can  be 
confident  that  God  answers  and  does 
act  in  their  lives. 

How? 

First,  we  know  that  God  will  not 
be  influenced  against  his  will.  But  he 
has  limited  himself,  sharing,  as  he 
does,  many  tasks  with  us  and  mak- 
ing us  co-workers  with  him.  So,  he 
waits  on  our  prayers  before  acting 
sometimes. 

Besides,  the  "best  possible"  and 
"greatest  good"  vary  for  different 
people     at     different     times.     God 


knows;  we  don't.  Surely  Jesus  was 
right  when  he  said,  "If  you  then, 
who  are  evil,  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts  to  your  children,  how  much 
more  will  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven  give  good  things  to  those 
who  ask  him?" 

Furthermore,  we  may  be  sure  that 
honest  prayer  always  creates  a  new 
situation  for  those  for  whom  we 
pray.  As  Edward  W.  Bauman 
has  pointed  out  in  Intercessory 
Prayer,  "When  we  pray,  attitudes 
change,  interests  and  desires  are  di- 
rected along  new  lines,  new  channels 
are  opened,  and  new  spiritual  forces 
are  released." 

Yes,  intercessory  prayer  helps. 


Dr.  T.  Otto  Nail  is  editor  of  Tlio  New  Oliris- 
tian  Advocate,  a  graduate  of  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute,  and  the  author  of  several  books,  the 
l,i/i. 'i  ,,i  which  it  Tin-  Bible  When  You  Need 
It  Most   (Reflection  Book,  Association  Press), 
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SItgfft  Into  J%  pttlj 


Duane  Edward  Spencer 

Devinc,  Tea:. 


WEEKLY  MEDITATIONS  BY  PASTORS  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 


OCTOBER  19 

Then  I  said,  "ho,  I  have  come 
to  do  thy  will,  O  God,"  as  it 
is  written  of  me  in  the  roll  of 
the  book. — Hebrews  10:7 

fjTHE  WRITER  of  Hebrews 
\£J/  could  not  have  chosen  a  more 
apt  quotation  to  apply  to  our  Lord 
than  this  portion  of  Psalm  40.  To 
Jesus  the  only  way  of  life  was  to 
yield  to  the  will  of  God.  As  a 
youth,  he  expressed  his  devotion 
to  that  will  when  he  said  to  Mary 
and  Joseph,  "Did  you  not  know 
that  I  must  be  in  my  Father's 
house?"  And  when  he  was  a  young 
adult  his  words,  "My  food  is  to  do 
the  will  of  him  who  sent  me  .  .  .  ," 
gave  evidence  to  his  singleness  of 
purpose. 

It  was  our  Lord's  wondrous 
obedience  to  God  that  caused  Paul 
to  cry  out  in  ecstasy,  "though  he 
was  in  the  form  of  God,  did  not 
count  equality  with  God  a  thing 
to  be  grasped,  but  emptied  him- 
self, taking  the  form  of  a  servant, 
being  born  in  the  likeness  of  men. 
And  being  found  in  human  form, 
he  humbled  himself  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  death 
on  a  cross." 

Think  of  it!  The  eternal  Son  of 
God  was  willing  to  be  born  into 
the  family  of  man  so  that  the  sons 
of  men  might  be  born  into  the 
family  of  God! 

Our  Lord  himself  said,  "I  seek 
not  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
him  who  sent  me."  Let  us,  like 
Jesus,  yield  ourselves,  our  souls, 
and  our  bodies  as  living  sacrifices 
unto  God,  crying  fervently  out  of 
a  pure  heart,  "Not  my  will,  but 
thine,  be  done!" 

].'nuji-r:  O  thou  loving  God  whose 
will  it  is  that  none  should  perish, 


but  that  all  should  find  life  in  thy 
Son,  so  teach  us  to  will  to  do  thy 
will  that  we  may  be  delivered 
from  our  self-centeredness,  to  the 
end  that  we  may  have  the  mind  of 
Christ  and  yield  ourselves  wholly 
unto  thee.  We  ask  it  in  the  name 
of  God  our  Savior,  even  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

— Duane  Edward  Spencer 

OCTOBER  26 

For  because  he  himself  has 
suffered  and  been  tempted,  he 
is  able  to  help  those  who  are 
tempted. — Hebrews  2:18 

t\  FTER  much  feasting  and  sing- 
fC\  ing  at  a  service-club  barbe- 
cue, a  night-club  entertainer  went 
into  her  routine.  Her  songs  have 
long  since  been  forgotten,  but  part 
of  her  act  remains  fresh  in  my 
memory.  At  each  musical  inter- 
lude she  would  walk  up  and  down 
and  taunt  her  audience  with  a 
single  word,  "Suffer!"  I  suffered, 
but  it  was  my  musical  and  artistic 
senses  which  took  the  beating.  The 
point  is,  however,  our  undiscern- 
ing  artist  had  stumbled  upon  a 
Bible  truth  most  of  us  have 
missed.  Temptation  is  inseparably 
yoked  with  suffering! 

We  have  become  preoccupied 
with  the  suffering  Jesus  endured 
on  the  cross  for  our  redemption. 
Hebrews  2: 18  opens  up  a  whole 
new  frontier.  Could  it  be  that  en- 
during the  pain  of  the  cross  was 
less  arduous  than  the  suffering  he 
endured  through  temptation?  It 
helps  us  to  manage  our  tempta- 
tions to  know  that  Jesus  suffered 
them,  too. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to 
handle  temptations.  One  is  to 
yield;  the  other,  resist.  There  is 
suffering   either   way.    Our   times 


are  such  that  physical  suffering 
for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom  is  a 
remote  possibility.  But  there  is  no 
lack  of  opportunity  to  suffer  for 
the  sake  of  decency,  sobriety, 
honesty,  and  to  defend  the  weak, 
the  downtrodden,  and  the  dispos- 
sessed. Perhaps,  if  there  were  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  re- 
demptive power  of  this  kind  of  suf- 
fering, there  would  be  many  who 
would  be  yoked  with  Christ. 

■JJrayer:  Help  us  to  see  thee.  O 
Christ,  in  all  thy  encounters  with 
life  and  to  be  sensitive  enough  to 
our  opportunities  to  speak  and  to 
act  in  thy  name.  Amen. 

— Joyce  Wesley  Farr 

NOVEMBER  2 

The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand:  re- 
pent, and  believe  m  the  gospel. 
—Mark  1:15 


A 


SCOTTISH  nobleman  had 
life's  time  schedule  all 
figured  out:  "There  are  20  years 
to  grow  up,  20  years  to  make  my 
fortune;  20  years  to  live  in  pleas- 
ure, and  10  years  in  which  to  re- 
pent and  get  ready  to  die." 

Jesus  made  a  direct  thrust  into 
this  philosophy  of  life  in  the  par- 
able of  the  farmer  who  built  big- 
ger barns  to  house  his  abundant 
harvests.  Just  as  the  contented 
farmer  was  ready  to  "eat,  drink, 
be  merry"  in  his  abundant  ma- 
terialism, the  rude  awakening 
came  in  the  warning,  "This  night 
your  soul  is  required  of  you;  and 
the  things  you  have  prepared, 
whose  will  they  be?" 

There  is  an  immediacy  and  an 
urgency  about  the  Gospel  that  can- 
not be  denied.  It  is  true  that  the 
kingdom    of    God    may    work    as 
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gradually  and  quietly  as  leaven 
works  in  dough,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  act 
and  deed  and  judgment  incarnated 
in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God. 
A  new  moment  arrived  in  history 
with  his  coming.  Jesus  was  warn- 
ing, "Today  is  the  day.  Now  is  the 
time!  Repent,  and  believe  in  the 
Gospel." 

Even  though  Jesus  spoke  these 
thoughts  at  a  particular  place  and 
in  a  particular  time  in  history, 
they  are  eternally  contemporary 
words.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  al- 
ways here!  Repentance  and  faith 
are  ever  in  order. 

grayer:  O  God,  may  we  this  day 
and  every  day,  be  prepared  to  re- 
pent and  believe  in  the  Gospel. 
Make  us  aware  that  thy  Kingdom 
is  always  near  at  hand.  Amen. 

— Clarence  E.  Ploch 

NOVEMBER  9 

You  are  the  salt  of  the  earth; 
but  if  salt  has  lost  its  taste, 
how  shall  its  saltness  be  re- 
stored? It  is  no  longer  good  for 
anything  except  to  be  thrown 
out  and  trodden  under  foot  by 
men.  You  are  the  light  of  the 
world.  A  city  set  on  a  hill  can- 
not be  hid.— Matthew  5: 13-14 

*V)  ETURNING  from  one  of  our 
(4l\  mission  fields,  I  reported  to 
my  church  the  conditions  I  had 
found,  describing  the  poverty  and 
the  hunger  for  the  better  things  of 
life.  I  told  of  ray  distress  in  having 
to  leave  the  new  Christians  with- 
out pastoral  care  or  a  place  to  wor- 
ship. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  a  12- 
year-old  boy  gave  me  $1  and  asked 
me  to  send  it  to  these  people.  The 
following  Sunday  I  told  my  con- 
gregation what  this  boy  had  done. 


During  the  week  a  group  of  men 
voluntarily  made  up  a  purse  which 
was  large  enough  to  build  a  chapel 
and  school  for  the  people  among 
whom  I  had  preached.  When  the 
people  there  heard  the  story,  they 
named  their  chapel  Brooks  Stuart 
Chapel  for  the  boy  who  gave  his 
only  dollar. 

Because  of  our  position  as  the 
wealthiest  nation,  we  should  con- 
sider our  responsibilities. 

We  cannot  long  enjoy  world 
peace  and  security  without  a  sus- 
tained interest  in  the  material  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  masses 
abroad  who  are  dear  to  the  heart 
of  God.  The  price  of  maintaining 
our  position  as  the  greatest  of 
world  powers  comes  high.  We 
must  not  only  share  the  material 
prosperity  which  is  ours,  but  in  all 
our  relationships  with  other  na- 
tions, all  our  actions  must  reflect 
the  humility,  patience,  and  under- 
standing of  Jesus.  All  this  is  not 
easily  achieved.  May  God  help  us 
to  measure  up  to  our  responsibil- 
ity. 

■$Jraucr:  Our  Father,  enable  us  to 
understand  that  all  men  every- 
where are  thy  children  and  that 
thou  dost  love  all  others  as  thou 
dost  love  us.  Grant  that  we  may 
have  the  compassion  of  Jesus  and 
let  thy  light  shine  through  us  to 
others.  If  it  be  thy  will,  help  us  to 
be  faithful  shepherds,  always  do- 
ing thy  will.  Amen. 

— J.  F.  Lupo 

NOVEMBER  16 

And  Jesus  went  about  all  the 
cities  and  villages,  teaching  in 
their  synagogues  and  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  the  kingdom, 
and  healing  every  disease  and 
every  infirmity. — Matthew 
9:35 


t\  CARD  which  crossed  my 
/-VV  desk  recently  carried  this 
caption:  "There  is  no  better  exer- 
cise for  the  heart  than  reaching 
down  and  lifting  somebody  up." 

We  need  to  remind  ourselves 
that  a  Christian  is  a  man  to  whom 
God  has  entrusted  all  other  men. 
This  is  brought  forcibly  to  our 
minds  as  we  read  our  Scripture: 
"Jesus  went  about  all  the  cities 
and  villages.  .  .  ." 

By  his  standards  the  world  was 
something  to  be  loved,  to  give 
everything  for,  it  was  something 
to  be  redeemed  from  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  evil,  measured  on 
Calvary.  Do  we  measure  the 
world  so,  today? 

We  sing:  "Were  the  whole 
realm  of  nature  mine,  That  were 
an  offering  far  too  small;  Love  so 
amazing,  so  divine,  Demands  my 
soul,  my  life,  my  all." 

If  that  is  our  conception  of  dis- 
cipleship,  then  we  are  saying  that 
all  the  suns  and  stars  and  satellites 
that  fill  infinite  space  are  of  inferi- 
or worth  to  one  human  spirit.  This 
is  a  daring  faith.  But  if  it  is  not 
true,  our  Christianity  is  indeed 
false. 

Our  task,  in  the  light  of  the 
compassion  of  Jesus  shown  in  our 
Scripture,  is  to  say  to  this  broken, 
sick  world,  "With  Christ  there  is 
a  tomorrow  for  all  of  us.  Will  you 
let  us  share  with  you  his  healing 
spirit  and  saving  power?" 

^Jraoer:  Grant  unto  us,  O  God,  the 
willingness  to  be  servants  of 
Christ  our  Lord,  so  that  we  may 
have  restored  to  this  earth  the 
glory  of  his  salvation.  May  that 
spirit  which  was  in  him  be  in  us 
as  we  go  forth  to  serve  in  his  name. 
Amen. 

— Warren  S.  Bainbridge 
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F-i-r-e-l    Oregon    Volunteer  Infantry   in    Spanish-American    War. 
The  photograph  is  from  The  Splendid  Little  War. 


OOMEHGW,  several  of  the  major 
events  in  our  nation's  past  never  seem 
to  catch  on  among  our  amateur  his- 
torians. We  have  Civil  War  buffs  by 
the  thousands — but  how  many  Amer- 
icans devote  their  leisure  to  reliving 
the  Spanish-American  War?  It  was 
that  short-lived  conflict  which  put  the 
U.S.  on  the  path  to  world  power. 
Writers  seem  to  have  slighted  this 
"splendid  little  war,"  as  John  Hay  de- 
scribed it  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  so 
I  welcome  Frank  Freidel's  The 
Splendid  Little  War  (Little,  Brown, 
$8.50). 

It's  a  fascinating  combination  of  on- 
the-spot  photos  and  drawings,  held  to- 
gether with  text  which  brings  alive 
the  issues  and  the  men  who  fought 
them  out.  Then,  as  now,  there  was 
rivalry  between  the  branches  of  the 
armed  services;  then,  as  now,  top  brass 
blundered  and  GIs  paid  the  price  in 
blood.  I  concluded  that,  although  the 
uniforms  have  changed,  the  problems 
ot  Gl  Joe  have  remained  about  the 
same. 

The  best  way  to  help  people  is  to 
show  them  how  to  help  themselves. 
It's  the  only  way  that  lasts,  and  it's 
the  system  a  dynamic  young  woman  is 
using  to  help  villagers  in  her  native 
Persia  (Iran)  build  a  better  life  for 
themselves.  Yet  this  new  life  preserves 
the  essence  of  ancient   Persian  culture. 

As  the  eighth  child  ol  the  tutor- 
adviser  to  the  last  of  the  Kajar  kings, 
Najmeh  Najafi  had  her  own  line  cul- 
tural heritage.  At  IS  she  showed  her 
independent  spirit  by  opening  a  dress 


salon  for  the  most  important  ladies  of 
Teheran.  But  from  childhood  she  had 
dreamed  of  helping  the  country  people 
of  Persia  improve  their  lot.  This  dream 
led  her  to  the  United  States  for  two 
years  of  study,  then  back  to  Persia  and 
the  hill  village  of  Sarbandan,  where 
people  still  lived  in  the  ways  of  their 
grandfathers. 

Reveille  for  a  Persian  Village  by 
Najmeh  Najafi  and  Helen  Hinckley 
(Harper,  $4)  is  a  wise,  witty,  wonder- 
fully alive  book  about  the  adventures 
of  "the  Lady  Najafi,"  as  the  natives 
called  her,  in  Sarbandan  and  other  vil- 
lages to  which  her  work  spread.  Armed 
with  love,  intelligence,  determination, 
and  with  very  little  money  but  great 
powers  of  persuasion,  she  set  up  clinics, 
fought  and  won  a  battle  for  sanitation, 
and  coaxed  the  fathers  into  giving  land 
for  a  girls'  school.  She  re-educated  the 
women  in  native  handicrafts  as  she 
taught  them  to  read  and  write,  and 
trained  teachers  and  assistants  to  carry 
on  and  extend  her  work.  She  even 
became  secretary  of  the  village  council. 
an  unheard-of  honor  for  a  woman  in 
Persia. 

Through  her  work  in  the  village 
she  met  and  married  Shapoor  Mozal- 
lari,  a  technical  expert  with  the  Near 
Last  Foundation.  Both  now  have  been 
dratted  by  their  government  to  show 
more  villagers  the  way  to  the  20th 
century. 

Simply  toKl.  moving,  with  human 
insight — these  words  perhaps  best  de- 
scribe my  reactions  to  With  a  Tasl{ 
Before    Me    (Dodd,    Mead,    $.?).    the 


Barnabas  takes 

Looks 
at 

New 
Books 


fourth  volume  of  a  Lincoln  biography 
being  written  by  Virginia  S.  Eifert. 
The  author,  who  has  lived  all  her  life 
in  Springfield,  111.,  the  heart  of  the 
Lincoln  country,  is  a  writer-editor  who 
has  devoted  much  of  her  career  to 
bringing  the  great  wartime  leader  alive 
again  on  the  printed  page. 

Her  latest  volume  carries  Lincoln 
from  a  gangling  volunteer  soldier  in 
the  Black  Hawk  War  to  president- 
elect of  his  strife-torn  country.  When 
we  last  see  him.  he  is  bidding  fare- 
well to  Springfield  for  his  new  post 
in  Washington — a  post  from  which 
he  returned  only  in  death.  In  this  vol- 
ume, the  three  women  in  his  life — 
ill-fated  Ann  Rutledge.  proud  Mary 
Owens,  and  tempestuous  Mary  Todd- 
come  into  sharp  focus.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  apparent  tacts 
about  Abe's  romance  with  Ann  and  the 
real  love  the  author  feels  he  and  Mary 
Todd  shared. 

This  book  won't  add  a  great  deal 
to  what  most  readers  already  know 
about  Lincoln  the  man.  But  it's  a  story 
that  bears  retelling — especially  when 
done  so  skillfully. 

A  book  that's  certain  to  come  under 
heavy  lire  from  some  Civil  War  experts 
is  John  Shipley  Tilley's  Lincoln 
Ta/{cs  Command  (University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  S5).  The  author's 
opinion  is  simply  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln maneuvered  the  South  into  war. 
This  is  a  view  shared  by  several  other 
authorities — at  least,  to  the  extent  that 
Lincoln's  adroitness  forced  the  South 
to   take   the   first   aggressive   step — but 
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disputed  by  others.  There  seems  little 
doubt  but  that  new  barrages  will 
be  Bred  over  the  reappearance  oi  this 
volume,  hrst  published  some  17  years 
ago  anil  now  reissued,  apparently  to 
rule  the  wave  ol  interest  in  the  Civil 
War. 

On  Mr.  Tilley's  behalf,  let  it  he  said 
that  his  story  is  plausible,  well  docu- 
mented, and  interestingly  told.  On  the 
other  band,  it  smacks  ol  one  sidedness. 
Somehow,  it  seems  doubtful  that  the 
lines  of  right  and  wrong  were  so 
clearly  drawn.  At  any  rate,  it  you  have 
any  interest  in  that  period  of  crisis, 
it  will  pay  you  to  study  this  book 
prefully — then  make  up  your  own 
mind. 

I  Lis  your  minister  preached  a  sermon 
this  year  that  helped  you  understand 
the  privileges  anil  responsibilities  of 
Christian  citizenship?  If  so,  you  may 
help  him  win  $1,000.  Write  to  the 
Awards  Department,  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation, Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  for  a  nomina- 
:ion  blank  and  further  information. 
Thirty  $100  awards  and  30  George 
Washington  Honor  Medals  also  are 
offered.  And  the  medals  are  right  hand- 
some. Together  received  one  for  its 
:olor  pictorial  August,  1957  (page  35], 
illustrating  the  hymn,  America  the 
Beautiful. 

Read  One  Mile  From  Trinity 
(Strode,  $3.50),  and  you'll  know  why 
Mary  Davis  Henry  was  named  Ala- 
bama's Mother  of  the  Year  in  1957. 
This  story  of  her  marriage  to  Meth- 
odist preacher  Waights  G.  Henry  and 
the  rearing  of  their  four  sons  and  one 
daughter  in  a  series  of  parsonages  is 
is  warm,  human,  and  wholesome  as 
the  Henrys  themselves. 

Methodists  throughout  the  South 
-enow  and  love  this  family.  During 
Dr.  Henry's  ministry  and  six  years  as 
i  professor  at  Emory  University,  the 
:amily  lived  in  14  different  towns  in 
various  states.  That's  unusual  even  for 
l  Methodist  preacher! 

I  asked  Mrs.  Barnabas,  who  is  the 
greatest  expert  on  marriage  /  know,  to 
tell  me  what  she  thought  of  the  new 
Reflection  book,  Romance  in  Christian 
Marriage  (Association  Press,  50^). 
She  said  she  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
inest  books  on  marriage  she'd  ever 
'ead.  I  was  impressed — for  she  agreed 
vith  me. 

This  paperback  condensation  of 
W.  Clark  Ellzey's  full-length  book, 
How  to  Keep  Romance  in  Your  Mor- 
tage, deals  soundly  and  clearly  with 
'romantic  love"  vs.  Christian  love,  sex, 
oarenthood,  in-laws,  faithfulness,  and 
noney — and  other  vital  and  sometimes 
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Emerson    If.  Smith, 
new  associate  secretary, 
Methodist  Board  of  Social 
and  Economic  Relations. 


What  should  Christians  think  and  do  in  this  industrial  age? 
That  question  is  to  be  aired  at  a  conference  sponsored  by 
seven  Methodist  agencies  October  }0  until  November  2,  at 
Cincinnati.  Mr.  Smith  suggests  these  stimulating  books  for 
all  interested  in  the  issue. 

The  Affluent  Society  by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin,  $  5 )  ...  maintains  the  basis  of  modern  economic 
thought  was  laid  in  an  era  of  scarcity  and  is  anachronistic  and 
inadequate  in  the  affluent  society  of  todays  Harvard  professor 
Galbraith  has  taught  at  Princeton,  was  in  charge  of  price  control 
for  the  OPA,  and  has  been  a  Fortune  editor. 

The  Organization  Man  by  William  H.  Whyte  Jr.  (Simon  & 
Schuster,  $5,  Doubleday  Anchor,  $1.4 J)  .  .  .  is  the  first  com- 
plete study  of  the  way  of  life  many  Americans  are  leading  as 
part  of  the  big  organization,  be  it  corporation,  government,  edu- 
cational institution,  charitable  organization,  or  labor  union. 
Whyte  is  assistant  managing  editor  of  Fortune. 

The  Hidden  Persuaders  by  Vance  Packard  (David  McKay, 
$4,  Pocket  Books,  3  5^)  ...  is  a  lively,  often  humorous  account 
of  motivation  research  and  how  the  "hidden  persuaders"  in  the 
advertising  and  public  relations  world  are  using  its  interpreta- 
tion of  why  we  do  what  we  do  to  lead  us  into  buying,  giving,  or 
voting  at  their  suggestion.  Former  newspaper  man  and  magazine 
writer  Packard  now  lectures  on  magazine  writing  at  New  York 
University. 

An  International  Economy  by  Gunnar  Myrdal  (Harper, 
$6.5  0)  .  .  .  examines  the  problems  of  achieving  economic  in- 
tegration on  a  world  scale.  Formerly  Minister  of  Commerce  in 
the  Swedish  cabinet,  the  author  is  now  executive  secretary  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  world's  leading  economic  theorists. 

The  American  Earthquake  by  Edmund  Wilson  (Doubleday, 
$6)  .  .  .  paints  the  1920s  and  1930s  through  political  pieces,  inci- 
dental sketches,  reviews,  and  comments  written  during  that  era 
by  the  man  who  has  been  called  America's  foremost  critic. 
Many  of  these  have  appeared  in  the  New  Yorker  or  in  two 
previous  books  by  Wilson — The  American  Jitters  and  Travels  in 
Two  Democracies. 
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Always  the  perfect  gift .  .  . 


BJEVISED 

STANDARD 
VERSION 


The  RSV  Bible  presents  God's  Word 

in  the  living  language  of  today! 

Christmas  or  graduation,  birthday  or  anniversary  .  .  . 
what  more  ideal  gift  can  you  offer  those  you  love  than  the 
Revised  Standard  Version  Bible? 

Because  the  RSV  Bible  replaces  confusing,  outdated 
expressions  with  the  clear,  familiar  English  we  use  today, 
the  stories  and  teachings  of  Holy  Scripture  come  alive 
with  vivid,  new  meaning.  By  making  the  true  Biblical 
message  more  understandable,  the  RSV  Bible  may  actu- 
ally bring  your  loved  ones  closer  to  God. 

For  this  reason,  the  RSV  is  a  Bible  even  for  someone 
who  already  has  a  Bible. 

How  simple  . . .  how  perfect ...  to  make  your  gift  the 
Word  of  God  in  the  Revised  Standard  Version  Bible.  And 
there  are  many  fine  editions  from  which  to  choose. 


Rich  genuine  leather  (3807,  3807R).  A  fine  edition 
for  family  and  student  use.  Plenty  of  space  be- 
tween lines  for  easy  reading.  Gold  edges,  ribbon 
markers.  Page  size:  5Vi"  x  8'/4"-  Boxed.  Black  or 

red $10.00 

Inmaroonbuckram,showntopright(3800). .  $6.50 

Young  people's  Illustrated  Edition  (2804Z).  Con- 
tains 12  full-color  pictures,  12  maps  in  color. 
Black  leatheroid  binding  with  zipper.  Limp  style. 

Page  size:  5>/4"  x  7Vi".  Boxed $5.50 

Same  as  above,  without  zipper  (2803)  .  .  .  $3.50 
In  blue  cloth,  without  zipper  (2800)  .  .  .  $3.25 


NEW!  Magnificent  India  paper  Bibles.  Less  than  1" 
thick.  Easy-to-read,  9-point  type.  Gold  edges  and 
stamping,  ribbon  marker.  Presentation  page.  Page 
size:  5V4"  x  %lA"- 

•  Rich  black  or  red  genuine    leather  (3808X, 
3808XR).  Boxed $13.50 

•  Luxurious  black  or  red  genuine  morocco,  leath- 
er-lined  (3868X,   3868XR).    Boxed  . . .  $20.00 

Red-Letter  Edition  (390ORL).  An  RSV  Bible  with 
the  words  of  Christ  printed  in  red.  In  maroon 
buckram.  Page  size:  5Vi"  x  8>4"  •  .  .  $7.50 
In  black  genuine  leather  (3907RL).  Boxed . .  $  1 1 .00 


Ask  your  book  dealer  or  denominational  bookstore  to  show  you  the 
many  handsome  editions  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version  Bible  today. 


THOMAS 


N< 


ELSON  &  SOXS 


Exclusive  publishers  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version  Bible. 


Fairest 

Lord 

Jesus 


Spanning  the  life  of  Jesus  on  earth,  this 
new  40-page  picture  book  is  distinctive  both 
from  the  point  of  art  and  text.  In  her 
writing,  Frances  King  Andrews  has  caught 
the  rhythm  and  flavor  of  the  King  James 
Version  of  the  Bible.  Many  colorful  illus- 
trations. A  book  to  be  read  by  the  child 
himself.  Illustrated  by  John  White.  Ages 
6  and  up.  $3.00 


CHILDREN'S   BOOKS   FROM 


AT  YOUR  FAVORITE  BOOKSELLER 


puzzling  phases  of  daily  married  life. 
Dr.  Ellzey,  marriage  counselor, 
family-life  educator,  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  for  Mar- 
riage of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  designed  it  as  a  special  guide 
for  older  teens,  young  adults — and  also 
for  married  couples  of  any  age  who 
want  to  make  their  marriage  more 
meaningful. 

By  the  fire  these  evenings  I've  been 
browsing  through  Volume  II  of  the 
newly  reprinted  Worlds  of  John  Wesley 
(Zondervan,  S3.95).  This  journal, 
dated  from  December  2,  1745  to  May 
5,  1760,  is  the  second  in  a  14-volume 
series  originally  published  in  England 
by  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  London. 

If  Wesley  had  not  been  so  busy  sav- 
ing souls,  I  believe  he  could  have  made 
a  distinguished  mark  as  a  novelist. 
People,  places,  events — even  the  weather 
— come  alive  in  his  journal.  With  his 
keen-eyed  views  on  current  events,  and 
sometimes  pungent  reviews  of  the  books 
he  found  time  to  read  while  traveling 
on  horseback  from  town  to  town 
throughout  England  and  Ireland,  this 
adds  up  to  a  fascinating  and  revealing 
picture  of  the  life  of  his  times. 

If  you  aren't  yet  a  Wesley  fan,  I  sug- 
gest you  look  up  William  F.  McDer- 
mott's  article,  Circuit  Rider  of  the  Cen- 
turies [May,  1957,  page  12].  It's  a 
fascinating  introduction  to  Methodism's 
founder. 

Arthur  Ford,  an  ordained  minister 
claims  to  be  psychic.  A  lot  of  people 
including  some  levelheaded  investiga 
tors,  are  convinced  he  really  doe 
possess  extrasensory  perception  and  th< 
ability  to  communicate  with  the  spiri 
world. 

Mr.  Ford's  amazing  story — writtei 
in  collaboration  with  Margueritti 
Harmon  Bro— unfolds  in  Xothing  S< 
Strange  (Harper.  $3.75).  Many  people 
he  believes,  are  psychic  to  a  certain  ex 
tent — and  this  mysterious  power  cai 
be  developed  to  a  higher  level  througl 
faith,  prayer,  and  constant  application 
Recently  he  helped  organize  the  Spir 
itual  Frontiers  Fellowship,  composed  o 
a  group  of  ministers  and  laymen  fron 
several  denominations,  including  Meth 
odists.  Its  purpose:  to  interest  tb 
orthodox  churches  in  psychic  ant 
mystical  phenomena.  See  what  voi 
think! 

Scattered  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
Europe,  in  lands  around  the  Meditei 
ranean,  in  the  Canary  Islands,  and  ii 
the  African  desert  are  prehistoric  rocl 
carvings    and    paintings    in    which 
human    figure,    particularly    the    fact 
appears  either  in  complete  and   reco<= 
nizable  form  or  in  varying  degrees 
disintegration. 

O.  G.  S.  Crawford's  book.  77; 
Eye     Goddess    ( Macmillan,    $10)     ai 
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Look   Ahead   with    Pleasure   to   Your    1959   Sunday   School    Lessons 

A  Big,  Comprehensive  Commentary 


The  INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON  ANNOAL,  1050 


Your  1959  International  Lesson  Annual  is  bigger  and  better  than  ever. 
This  comprehensive  commentary  on  the  International  Lessons  gives  you 
the  latest  and  most  reliable  information  and  material  you  need  for  su- 
perior interpretation  and  understanding  of  your  Sunday  School  lessons. 

For  every  lesson  this  year,  you  have  these  specific  helps: 

•  Text — the  complete  text  of  the  lesson  in  the  King  James  and  Revised  Standard 
Versions,  printed  in  parallel  columns  for  easy  comparison. 

•  Explanation — explains  special  meanings  in  the  Bible  passages  not  readily  gained 
from  the  text  alone. 

•  Application — Roy  L.  Smith  makes  a  penetrating,  highly  readable  analysis  of 
what  the  Bible  text  means  in  terms  of  our  life  today. 

•  Teaching  Suggestions — This   invaluable  section   gives   step-by-step  suggestions 
for  teachers. 

Additional    Unique    Features: 

The  lessons  are  organized  into  stimulating  units:  under  each  unit  there  is  a  list 
of  films  and  filmstrips  which  emphasize  the  subjects  of  the  lessons.  Included  are 
articles  on  special  days  and  daily  Bible  readings. 

Edited    by    Charles    M.    Laymon    .    .    . 

with  lesson  analysis  by  Roy  L.  Smith  and  features  contributions  by  such  well- 
known  personalities  as  Halford  E.  Luccock,  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  Daisy  Dozier, 
Douglas  V.  Steere  and  others.  Cloth  binding;  448  pages.  (AP)    . .  .  .postpaid,  $2.95 


J.  B.  Phillips  Brings  You 
The  'Good  News"  in  One  Volume 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT 

IN   MODERN   ENGLISH 

It's  New  .  .  .  and  one  of  the  most  important  books  for  you  that'll  be 
published  in  1958!  A  one-volume  edition  of  J.  B.  Phillips'  four  books  on 
the  New  Testament:  The  Gospels,  The  Young  Church  in  Action,  Letters 
to  Young  Churches,  The  Book  oj  Revelation.  Here,  Mr.  Phillips  has  trans- 
lated the  entire  New  Testament  into  the  language  of  today.  He  has  restored 
all  of  its  original  vitality  and  freshness  and  has  re-emphasized  its  striking 
relevance  to  our  lives  today. 

All  of  your  friends  will  be  getting  a  copy  of  this  outstanding  volume.  Get 
your  copy  and  see  for  yourself  how  the  "good  news"  can  be  read  and 
grasped  in  all  its  revolutionary  newness.   (MC)  postpaid,  $6.00 

Add  state  sales  tax  where  it  applies 

Ofe  "Methodist  'Pubdshin^  yioust—j 

Please  order  from  House  serving  you 


Baltimore  3 

•           Chicago   11 

•           Cincinnati  2 

•           Dallas  1 

Detroit  1          • 

Kansas  City  6 

•          Nashville  2         • 

New  York   11 

Pittsburgh   30 

•        Portland  5 

•        Richmond    16        • 

San    Francisco  2 

Shop  at  our  COKESBURY  BOOK  STORES  in  these  cities: 

Atlanta,  72  Broad  St.,  N.  W.       •       Boston,  577  Boylston  St. 

Los  Angeles,  5244  Santa  Monica  Blvd.     •      Nashville,  417  Church  Street 
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IUST  PUBLISHED- 

another  inspiring 
book  by 

RALPH  W. 
SOCKMAN 


Man's 

First 

Love 


The  Great  Commandment 

The  author  of  How  to  Believe 
(based  on  the  Apostles'  Creed),  The 
Hi  filter  Happiness  (based  on  the 
Beatitudes),  and  The  Lord's  Prayer 
has  added  another  book  to  his  popu- 
lar series  on  important  themes.  His 
new  book  centers  around  Jesus'  re- 
ply to  the  question  "What  is  the 
first  commandment?"  It  tells  how 
our  love  for  God  conditions  all  our 
other  loves — self,  family,  friends  and 
enemies.  You  will  find  it  easy  to 
learn  from  this  helpful  book. 
$2.95   at  all  booksellers,  or  from 

DOUBLEDAY    b   CO.,    INC. 
Dept.  8— TB— 11,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  MONEY-SAVING  OFFER: 


One  of  the  most  beautiful 
gift  books  of  the  year 

7be  WAY,  the  TRUTH,  and  the  LIFE 


rlnKE  is  all  the  drama  of  the  Bible  in  magnificent 
full  color — an  unsurpassed  collection  of  Bible  Art 
by  Ralph  fallen  Coleman.  You  cannot  help  hut 
he  inspired  as  this  outstanding  religious  artist 
vividly  captures  all  the  drama  and  beauty  of  57 
beat-loved  Bible  incidents.  And  to  help  you  under- 
stand your  Bible  even  more,  there  is  a  simple 
commentary  on  the  events  that  led  to  the  scrip- 
tural scenes  so  beautifully  portrayed.  Family, 
Students,  teachers,  clergymen — \I,I,  mil  find  The 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  tile  Life 
a  treasured  addition  to  their 
inspirational  libraries. 
(Makes  the  perfect  gift.) 

Order  Now  — Save  $2.05 

The  regular  price  of  this 
breath-taking  collection  of 
57  superb  full-color  paint- 
ings— reproduced  on  the 
finest  white  art  stock — is 
$10.00.  But  if  you  act  now 
on  this  special  offer,  vim  can 
sax  e  12.05.  W  hj  not  mail 
the  coupon  today? 


At  your  bookstore  or  T-l 

The  John  C.  Winston  Co. 
1010  Arch  St.,  Phila.  7,  Pa. 

Please  send copy(s)  of  Tin-  Way, 

the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  for  which   1  enclose 
($7.95  per  COP)  )• 


Name  .  . 
Address 
City 


Stato 


tempts  to  relate  these  figures  to  Ishtar, 
the  ancient  Syrian  goddess  associated 
with  fertility  whose  cult  image  had 
staring  eyes  and  eyebrows  meeting  at 
the  top  of  the  nose. 

Dr.  Crawford,  editor  of  Antiquity 
magazine,  writes  for  the  serious  stu- 
dent of  archaeology,  not  the  dabbler,  as 
he  speculates  on  the  possible  spread  of 
the  eye-goddess  cult  to  Troy  and 
Greece,  thence  to  southern  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Spain — then  possibly  on  to  North 
Africa  and  the  Canary  Islands  in  one 
direction  and  to  Brittany,  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  northwestern  Europe  in  an- 
other. 

Much  has  been  published  recently 
about  the  problems  of  Negroes  and 
Jews  in  America.  Regretfully,  however, 
the  Puerto  Rican  has  been  almost  total- 
ly neglected.  So  it  is  heartening  to  find 
that  someone  has  probed  and  now  re- 
ports what  life  among  the  Puerto 
Ricans  is  like — even  though  the  data 
collected  concerns  Puerto  Ricans  in 
New  York.  Christopher  Rand,  a 
former  San  Francisco  newspaper  re- 
porter, has  done  just  this  in  The  Puerto 
Ricans  (Oxford,  $3.75).  He  takes  the 
reader  into  that  special  world  in  New 
York  where  Puerto  Ricans  live  apart 
from  their  neighbors  and  are  little 
understood.  For  the  first  time  an  out- 
sider has  entered  this  area  specifically 
to  learn  about  these  people  and  explain 
them  to  other  Americans. 

Mr.  Rand  explored  the  Puerto  Rican 
districts  one  by  one  to  describe  the 
inhabitants,  the  streets  and  houses  they 
live  in,  their  food  and  clothing,  and  the 
kind  of  jobs  they  hold.  His  impressions 
first  appeared  in  The  New  Yorker, 
but  now  the  four  original  articles  have 
been  incorporated,  with  new  material, 
in  the  present  book. 

Before  landing  in  America  three  years 
ago,  Britisher  Hugh  Willoughby  re- 
calls, "I  put  all  my  opinions,  second- 
hand information,  and  prejudices  in  a 
bag  .  .  .  and  dropped  the  lot  overboard." 
But  during  the  next  year,  while  he 
studied  at  a  large  Midwestern  univer- 
sity, that  intentional  void  quickly  over- 
flowed with  impressions  of  a  nation  he 
was  warned  probably  would  be  crude 
and  raw,  and  a  university  atmosphere 
one  British  friend  thought  would  be  "a 
pretty  poor  and  disheartening  show- 
after  Oxford." 

Such  admonitions,  however,  were 
largely  unjustified,  as  Willoughby  re- 
counts in  Amid  the  Alien  Corn  ( Bobbs- 
Merrill,  $3).  It's  a  witty,  entertaining, 
often  penetrating  glimpse  of  our  coun- 
try as  seen  by  an  intrepid  Englishman 
who,  when  writing  these  impressions  in 
letters,  had  no  idea  they  eventually 
would  be  published.  Happily  for  us,  a 
complete  set  ol  the  letters  came  to 
Joseph  L.  Martin,  an  American  who 
editetl    out     personal     references    and 


dropped  the  letter  form  without  damag- 
ing the  author's  light,  personal  touch. 
Perhaps  that's  why  reading  this  little 
volume  is  such  fun.  It's  much  like  over- 
hearing guests  discuss  a  party  you're 
giving — when  they  don't  know  you're 
listening! 

The  way  really  to  see  England,  I've 
decided,  is  to  buy  a  small  car  over  there, 
then  when  touring  is  done,  resell  it  to 
the  dealer  by  prearrangement — as  did 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Price.  Their 
Austin  A30  cost  $1,680  and  after  four 
months  brought  51,307.93 — making  the 
"rental"  but  S3. 10  per  day. 

In  Roaming  Britain  (John  Day, 
$5.75),  Price  chats  of  sights  they  saw- 
along  highways,  with  nary  a  billboard 
from  Lands  End  at  the  southwest  tip  to 
Scotland's  northern  knob.  All  travel 
writers  try  to  take  you  with  them,  but 
few  achieve  the  illusion  so  intimately.  I 
especially  enjoyed  the  Price  saga  of  ex- 
ploration by  barefoot  and  by  boat  from 
the  source  of  the  Thames  to  its  outlet 
teeming  with  shipping.  There's  no 
purple  prose  here:  just  incident  on  in- 
cident, seasoned  with  observations  of  a 
veteran   traveler,  explorer,  and  author. 

After  I'd  read  Roaming  Britain,  en- 
chanted by  every  page,  I  looked  up  the 
author  in  Who's  Who  in  America.  Mv 
hunch  was  right.  He's  the  same  Willard 
Price  who,  a  few  decades  back,  was  edi- 
tor of  our  Methodist  Board  of  Missions' 
magazine,  World  Outloof^. 

Alcoholism  is  a  tragedy,  a  national 
problem,  a  menace  stalking  millions  of 
homes.  Now  comes  a  book  which,  with 
frightening  clarity,  poses  the  problem 
faced  by  one  victim — and,  with  compas- 
sion and  hope,  tells  how  he  fought  his 
way  back  to  a  useful  place  in  societv. 

The  book  is  Beth  Day's  Xo  Hiding 
Place  (Holt,  $3.95).  Its  subject  is  Yin- 
cent  Tracy,  a  man  who  drank  his  way 
down  from  plush  New  York  night 
spots  to  the  depths  of  the  Bowcrv  gut- 
ters. In  the  process,  he  turned  his  back 
on  his  job,  his  loved  ones,  his  God. 

But  then  something  happened:  Tracy 
came  back.  He  not  only  found  him- 
self, but  a  way  to  help  others  as  beaten 
as  he  had  once  been.  Today  he  is  de- 
voting his  life  to  directing  a  home  for 
problem  drinkers — with  encouraging 
results.  There  may  be  parts  of  this  book 
you  will  not  agree  with;  parts,  per- 
haps, too  stark  for  your  taste.  But  it 
will  be  hard  to  find  a  more  engrossing 
word  picture  of  a  beaten  man's  fight 
to  find  himself. 

Thanks  to  TV  quiz  shows,  the  en- 
cyclopedia is  being  used  these  days  al- 
most as  much  as  the  telephone  direc 
tory.  Since  a  sip  of  knowledge  car 
lead  to  an  overwhelming  thirst,  there'; 
no  predicting  the  extent  to  which  thi: 
eventually  may  influence  our  culture. 

One   thing  I  do  know   is   that   if   : 
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child  gets  the  habit  oi  "looking  it  up 
in  the  encyclopedia"  just  .is  soon  .is  he 
learns  to  read,  he'll  be  a  better  in- 
lormctl  person  lor  the  rest  oi  his  life. 
To  make  this  easy  tor  youngsters, 
several  admirable  junior  encyclopedias 

now  are  available.  One  is  Campion's 
Pictured  Encyclopedia  (Compton,  15 
Vol.  Four  bindings:  §124. SO,  $139.50, 
S149.su,  $17950).   It   contains    14,000 

illustrations — 1,200  oi  them  in  lull 
eolor.  Four  thousand  articles  are  de- 
signed to  answer  questions  quickly, 
then  to  lure  the  reader  into  learning 
more  about   the  subject. 

And  don't  be  misled  by  the  term 
"junior  encyclopedia."  With  a  reter- 
ence  book  of  this  type  on  your  book- 
shelf, you'll  find  yourself  referring  to  it 
along  with  the  children! 

There  are  many  diseases  you'll  never 
encounter;  they've  virtually  disappeared 
with  the  advent  of  modern  medicine. 
At  least,  that's  what  professors  told  Tom 
Dooley  in  medical  school.  But  when 
the  young  ex-navy  doctor  set  up  an  out- 
post hospital  in  northern  Laos,  right  on 
the  doorstep  of  Red  China,  he  encoun- 
tered them  all — yaws,  dysenteries,  even 
leprosy  ("a  disease  belonging  to  the 
biblical  era"). 

The  Edge  of  Tomorrow  (Farrar, 
Straus  and  Cudahy,  $3.75)  is  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Dooley's  story  of  how  he 
and  five  other  "ordinary"  young  Amer- 
icans (none  of  the  others  were  doctors) 
set  out  to  alleviate  some  of  the  world's 
suffering.  It  was  their  own  idea;  they 
had  no  governmental  or  mission  back- 
ing. 

Their  work,  they  felt,  was  like  tossing 
only  a  small  life  jacket  into  a  vast  sea 
of  incredible  human  misery.  But  they 
did  what  they  could.  As  they  dispensed 
medical  care,  these  American  "ambassa- 
dors" taught  the  Laos  people  rudimen- 


Child's 

Prayer 

At 

Thanksgiving 


If  I  made  a  list,  dear  Lord, 

Of  things  I'm  thankful  for, 

I  think  the  list  would  almost  reach 

From  here  to  Singapore! 

So  I  will  simply  bow  my  head 
And  say  a  thank-you  prayer 
For  all  the  blessings  which  I  have 
Because  you  love  and  care. 

— Ruth  Adams  Murray 


The  Moller  Artiste 

BIG  PIPE  ORGAN  PERFORMANCE  FOR  THE  SMALL  CHURCH 


Moller  Artiste  Organs  are 
designed  specifically  for  small 
churches.  Compact  .  .  .  inex- 
pensive .  .  .  completely  adapta- 
ble. Each  Artiste  is  built  to  the 
same  traditionally  high 
standards  of  all  Moller  pipe 
organs.  Now  any  church  can 
enjoy  a  tine  pipe  organ. 

Moller  Artiste  Organs  avail- 
able in  3,  4,  6,  7  and  8  stop 
models.  Prices  start  at  $4,775*. 

*  Prices  slightly  higher  in  the  West. 
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HAGERSTOWN,  MARYLAND 


Send  for  FREE  folder 
RENOWNED    FOR    PIPE    ORGANS    SINCE     1875 

Member   of    the    Associated    Organ    Builders  of    Americo 


HIGLEY'S 


...makes    teaching  easier,  more  effective 


Smdd(f  Sckool  6or%met%tu& 


new 


Every  Sunday  School  teacher 

will  want  to  have  the  new  1959  Edition  of  Higley's 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  COMMENTARY.  Based  on  the 

INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS  users 

say  Higley's  has  no  equal.  Here  is  a  superb  teaching 

aid  backed  by  more  than  a  quarter  century  of 

experience.  Simple,  scholarly,  definitely  evangelistic 

— presenting  deep  Bible  truths. 

4  ABLE  EDITORS  ...  50  CONTRIBUTORS 

Gives  you  four  unique  plans  of  lesson  preparation.  All  necessary 
research  work  has  been  done  for  you.  Over  300  pages  and  nearly 

300,000  words.  Washable  covers,  only $2.25 

Order  one  for  every  feather  from  your  bookstore  today  or 


Vk  HIGLEY?^ 


Dept.Cll   •   Butler,  Indiana 


Famous  Story  Hour  Series 


Order  from 

your  own   bookstore  or 


LOVED  BY  CHILDREN 
EVERYWHERE 

"Bible  Picture  Book"  32  pictures  in 
full  color.  Text  in  child's  vocabulary. 

32  pages.  Paper  cover 5uV 

"Saying  My  Prayers"  Prayers  in 
poetry  plus  18  full  page  color  pic- 
tures. 32  pages.  Hard  cover  $1.00 
"Bible  Primer"  21  Bible  Stories  with 
27      illustrations.      64      pages.      Hard 

cover $1.00 

Write  for  circular  of  other  titles. 

GOSPEL  AKT  CALENDAR 

Outstanding   Christian    art   for  each   month. 

Bible  verse  for  each  day  and  Scripture  text 

for  daily  devotions.  International  S.S.  Lessons.   Each  page  shows  the 

current  month   plus   preceeding  and  succeeding   months.   Retail   price 

40r}.  Quantity  discounts — allow  profit  up  to  50', r    if  Calendar  is  used 

as  a  fund  raiser.  Write  today   for  quantity  prices. 


METROPOLITAN  PRESS 


Dept.  D 


DUNDEE,  ILLINOIS 


RAISE  MONEY  EASILYantJujHh  Dignity 


Correspondence  Notes  and  Envelopes 
EACH  SHEET  WITH  A  PHOTO  OF  YOUR  CHURCH 

a  Year-Around  Seller! 

Quickly,  easily  sold  for  $1  per  box  of  24  sheets  and 
24  envelopes.  Generous  profits  for  your  church 
group.  No  experience  necessary.  For  samples  and 
full  information,  just  write: 
SPALDING  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  A       754  E.  76th  St.,  Chicago  19,  III. 
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What  many  thousands  of  honest  Q 
Christians  have  needed  for 

Centuries."  Albert  Hyma, 

University  of  Michigan 


TO  MAKE  IT  EASY  for  every 
Protestant  household  to  read 
Luther  in  his  own  words  and 
be  inspired  by  him,  this  mag- 
nificent 3-volume  anthology 
is  being  offered  at  an  attrac- 
tive prepublication  saving  of 
$5.00. 

Here  at  long  last  at  your  finger- 
tips— and  for  the  first  time  in 
English — is  a  one-source  treasure 
house  of  spiritual  gems  from  the 
complete  writings  of  Martin 
Luther — founder  of  modern-day 
Protestantism. 

10  years  in  the  making,  this 
handsome  anthology  brings  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  anywhere 
in  the  English-speaking  world 
more  than  5,100  choice  selections 
on  200  subjects  of  practical  con- 
cern, all  alphabetically  and  topi- 
cally arranged  for  quick  and  easy 
reference. 

Here  is  a  prized  possession  filled 
with  a  lifetime  of  precious  enrich- 
ment, inspiration,  and  insight.  For 
all  families,  church  leaders,  church 
workers,  pastors,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, speakers,  writers,  editors. 
Makes  a  splendid  de  luxe  Christmas 
gift  that  will  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Also  deserves  a  prominent  place 
in  your  church  and  local  public 
library. 

J  handsome  volumes.  Total,  1,692 
pages.  Comprehensive  general,  top- 
ical, and  Scripture  index.  Over-all 
size  oj  set,  61A  x  10V*  x  5V*.  Large, 
easy-to-read  type.  Double  column. 
Sturdily  bound  in  rich  brown  cloth. 
Genuine  gold  stamping  on  cover 
and  backbone.  Housed  in  a  beau- 
tijul,  permanent,  pictorial  slipcase 
dramatizing  highlights  Jrom 
Luther's  UJe. 

Special  $5  Prepublication  Saving 
Before  December  15, 1958. ..$20.00 
After  December  15, 1958  ....  25.00 

See  your  Religious  Book  Dealer  for  Gift 
Announcement  folder  and  free  descriptive  brochure 


CONCORDIA  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

Saint  Louis  18.  Missouri 


THE    WRECK    OF    THE    CREY    CAT, 

by  Winston  Graham  (Doubleday,  $3.75) 
For  me,  this  one  never  quite  made 
it.  I  kept  thinking  that  it  was  going 
to  suddenly  turn  into  one  of  those 
fine  English  suspense  stories  that 
would  make  up  for  all  the  long  and 
sometimes  weary  preparation.  When 
I  came  to  the  last  word,  I  was  still 
having  the  same  hope  but  realized 
that  it  was  too  late. 

It  has  to  do  with  an  English  fishing 
village  and  a  boy  coming  to  live  with 
his  uncle.  There  is  some  foul  play 
and  a  great  deal  of  mysterious  behavior 
that  proclaims  hidden  plots.  In  a  little 
different  environment  it  could  have 
become  another  David  Copperfield, 
but  the  author  is  no  Charles  Dickens. 
It  had  the  makings,  I  felt,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  I  end  up  in  a  rather 
frustrated  mood.  But  I'm  sure  some- 
body is  going  to  read  this  book  and 
say  that  within  it  is  an  enjoyable  story. 

THE    SERGEANT,    by     Dennis    Murphy 
(Viking,  $3.50). 

Have  you  ever  noticed  in  how  many 
war  stories  a  sergeant  seems  to  be  the 
real  center?  There  seems  to  be  some- 
thing about  this  rank  that  produces 
characters. 

In  this  book,  the  sergeant  is  a 
rascal.  In  a  run-down  camp  in  France 
he  becomes  the  center  of  power.  The 
officers  are  a  little  fearful  and  un- 
comfortable in  his  presence  and  the 
men  have  learned  he  holds  their  fate 
in  his  hands.  He  is  sadistic,  brutal, 
and  about  as  near  a  complete  rat  as 
you  are  likely  to  find.  And  as  if  that 
were  not  enough,  there  develops  in 
him  a  strain  of  homosexuality. 

Yet,  toward  the  end  there  is  re- 
vealed in  him  an  emptiness  and  a 
despair  that  is  akin  to  sadness.  It  is 
amazing,  but  one  pities  this  man.  One 
does  not  need  to  become  a  senti- 
mentalist to  see  the  realism  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  love  and  forgive- 
ness. If  we,  being  evil,  can  feel  this 
way  toward  bad  men,  how  much  more 
Cod  must  be  able  to  suffer  for  the 
evil  in  us  and  all  men. 


BISHOP,     LOS    ANGELES    AREA, 
THE    METHODIST    CHURCH 


created  a  character  of  considerable 
depth.  But  he  also  has  accomplished 
what  few  novelists  succeed  in  doing: 
— made  us  look  at  evil  with  compas- 
sion. 

ANATOMY  OF  A  MURDER,  by  Robert 
Trover  (St.  Martin's,  $4.50). 

I  cannot  think  of  anyone  caring  less 
about  another  review  than  the  author 
of  this  best  seller.  It  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  list  so  long  that  it  can  be 
safely  labeled  a  success.  Reviews  can 
neither  help  it  nor  hurt  it.  I  comment 
on  it  here  merely  to  express  a  thought 
or  two  concerning  law  and  justice. 

The  story  has  to  do  with  a  rape 
and  a  murder.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  who  did  the  killing  and  the 
only  problem  is  whether  the  young 
lieutenant  will  be  sent  to  prison  for 
killing  the  man  who  attacked  his  wife. 
It  has  all  the  ingredients  to  produce  a 
tough,  sexy  yarn  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  paperback  addicts.  The  author,  how- 
ever, is  an  eminent  jurist  and  he 
handles  the  sex  angle  with  admirable 
restraint  while  producing  a  book  that 
contains  a  lot  more  than  fast  action. 
Altogether,  it  is  mighty  easy  to  pick 
up  and  mighty  hard   to  put  down. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  most 
about  this  book  is  its  reflection  of 
American  court  procedures.  The  whole 
affair  becomes  a  game  between  two 
clever  lawyers — and  it  is  the  kind  of 
game  where  everything  goes.  The 
prosecution  does  not  hesitate  to  cover 
up  facts  if  they  seem  damaging  to  its 
case.  There  is  nothing  here  of  the 
English  idea  that  the  Crown  can 
neither  win  nor  lose.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  revelation  of  an  ambitious 
man  trying  to  make  a  record,  with 
justice   a    secondary   consideration. 

The  defense  is  no  better.  Here  is  a 
decent,  honorable  lawyer  who  cynically 
establishes  his  case  on  the  basis  of 
temporary  insanity.  If  this  is  the  law, 
then  any  man  ought  to  be  excused 
from  any  crime,  if  it  is  committed 
when  he  is  emotionally  upset.  At  the 
end  of  the  whole  affair,  the  outcome 
of  the  trial  does  nothing  to  create  re- 


The  man  who  wrote  this  book   has  spect  for  American   jurisprudence. 
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pry  sanitation  and  when  they  left  their 
hospital  was  m  the  hands  oi  a  newly 
trained  young  Laos  doctor  and  some 
Laos  nurses. 

Dr.  Hooky  is  going  back  to  Ins  be- 
loved Laos.  Similar  teams  now  are 
heading  tor  other  critical  areas. 

"Mari  Sandoz  puts  her  own  brand 
on  anything  she  writes,"  says  one  re- 
viewer of  The  Cuttle  men  From  the  Rio 
Grande  Across  the  Far  Marias  (Hast- 
ings House,  $6.^0).  It's  true — and  a 
compliment.  She  has  a  sure  touch,  as 
■embling  and  organizing  details  with 
the  born  storyteller's  artistry. 

It  American  lore  lures  you,  this  book 
will  make  pallid  the  fiction  masquerad- 
ing as  TV  Westerns.  Perhaps  you've 
already  read  in  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  the  extracts  telling  the  lurid  careei 
of  "Print"  Olive,  the  cattleman  with 
morals  that  revert  to  the  Neanderthal. 

Here  and  there  I  picked  up  the  trail 
of  Methodists — the  Reverend  Radcr, 
for  example.  In  the  so-called  Johnson 
County  War  in  Wyoming,  he  took  the 
part  of  the  homesteaders  who  had  in- 
curred the  vindictive  wrath  of  big  cattle- 
men. But  in  this  book,  he  is  without  a 
given  name.  Can  any  reader  supply  it — 
or  other  information  about  this  pioneer 
preacher? 

If  fears  of  all-out  atomic  warfare  and 
mass  destruction  of  nations  haunt  you, 
we  doubt  that  Soviet  Strategy  in  the 
Wuclear  Age  (Praeger,  $4.50)  will  do 
much  to  soothe  your  nerves.  The 
mthor,  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Garthoff, 
basing  his  findings  partly  on  secret 
Russian  documents,  explores  the  en- 
ure concept  of  Red  aims  and  policies 
in  these  troubled  times.  What  he  con- 
cludes makes  for  sobering  thought.  It 
is  much  as  his  publishers  point  out: 
'The  Soviet  leaders  have  made  stag- 
gering investments  in  research  and 
production  related  to  strategy — and  on 
a  long-range  basis."  It's  that  "long- 
range  basis"  part  that's  beginning  to 
tell  now. 

True,  there  are  soft  spots  in  the 
Soviet  armor.  But  there  are  heavily 
reinforced  sections,  too,  especially  in 
key  areas  of  research  and  development. 
The  author  doesn't  treat  them  lightly. 

— Barnabas 


'Listen  to  the  poem  I  learned  at  school 
today.  7  thinly  that  I  shall  never  see  ...'" 


Expert  cook  helps  with  church  dinners 


INDIANAPOLIS  COOK  WINS  18  AWARDS 


These  table  trimmings  are  cooking 
awards!  .  .  .  And  as  a  centerpiece, 
Mrs.  Robert  Baker  holds  up  her 
favorite — a  grand  sweepstakes  rib- 
bon. She  won  18  prizes  just  last  year 
at  the  Indiana  State  Fair. 

Mrs.  Baker  has  quite  a  reputation 
as  a  cook,  and  is  often  asked  to  help 
out  at  church  affairs.  Of  course  she 
makes  her  yeast-raised  dishes  with 
Fleischmann's  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
"It's  so  easy  to  use,"  she  says.  "And 
always  rises  fast." 

And  now  there's  a  new  way  to  use 
Fleischmann's  Yeast — just  add  it  to 


biscuit  mix  and  make  real  Italian 
pizza  crust.  There's  no  rising,  hardly 
any  measuring  or  fuss.  And  it  makes 
a  marvelous  pizza,  says  Mrs.  Amer- 
ica®, one  of  the  prize-winning  cooks 
who  has  tried  it.  You'll  find  her  own 
recipe,  called  "Pizza  Pronto,"  on  the 
back  of  the  Fleischmann's  package. 
So  pick  up  this  easy,  speedy  Dry 
Yeast  soon. 

®Mrs.  America  Inc. 


Another 

Fine  Product  of 

Standard  Brands  Inc. 


Will  "Done  is 
Well  Vone 


Is  YOUR  WILL  done  ?  Have  you  made  it  ? 
Did  you  remember  to  leave  something  to  God  ? 

No  job  is  well  done  until  it  is  all  done.  The  aim 
of  every  Christian  is  faithful  stewardship.  At  the 
end  this  will  earn  the  reward,  "Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant:  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord." 

Helpful  Booklet  FREE 

Send  for  our  helpful  booklet  giving  you  the  words  you 
want  to  make  your  bequest  legal.  After  you  have  provided 
for  your  loved  ones,  you  can  insure  your  Christian  steward- 
ship to  the  end.  Where  there  is  a  Will  there  is  a  way.  Consider 
making  a  bequest  to  the  Division  of  World  Missions  with  the 
stipulation  that  an  annuity  agreement  be  issued  to  loved  ones  so  as 
to  provide  them  with  an  income  as  long  as  they  live  and  at  the  same 
time  relieve  them  of  the  problems  and  worries  of  managing  an  estate. 

Missions  must  go  forward  because  it  is  the  Lord's  command.  What  peace  and  satisfaction 
it  gives  you  to  know  that  by  including  God  in  your  Will,  you  are  doing  His  will. 

Mail  coupon  for  FREE  booklet. 


THE   METHODIST   CHURCH   The   Division   of   World   Missions 
150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  II,  N.  Y. 

Attention  :  Rev.  H.  Burnham  Kirkland,  Treasurer 

Dear  Mr.  Kirkland  : 

Please  send  me  booklet  "Well  Done  "giving  information  on  wills  and  forms  of  bequests 
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Address. 
City 


.  Zone. 


.State. 
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*the  finest 
in  inspirational  reading 
THE  TORCH  OF  FAITH 

A  Living  Account  of 

Bible  Times  and  People 

by  Freda  Dunlop  White 

_l  bis  inspiring  new  book  in- 
creases undcrrt  landing  of  the  IJi  hie 
by  setting  it  against  a  background 
of  the  customs,  habits  and  cul- 
tural patterns  of  ancient  people. 
A  must  for  Bible  students  of  all 
ages  and  denominations. 

$4.50 

GOD'S  MINUTE 

A  Prayer  for  Every  Day 
in  the  Year 

J\  new  edition  of  the  most  pop- 
ular daily  devotional  hook  in 
print.  New  contributors  include 
the  late  I'eter  Marshall,  Ralph 
W.  Sockman  and  Bishop  G. 
Bromley  Oxnam.  Includes  366 
prayers — each  60  seconds  long 
— arranged  in  calendar  form. 

Limp  Fabrikoid:  $3.00 

Cloth:  $2.00 

At  Your  Bookseller 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  Philadelphia 


In  all  its  original  vigor! 

THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT 

in  Modern  English 


translated  by 

J.  B.  PHILLIPS 

Including  in  one  volume:  The  Gospels, 
The  Young  Church  in  Action,  Letters  to 
Young  Churches,  The  Book  of  Revelation. 

By  expressing  the  ideas  and  thoughts 
of  these  ancient  books  in  everyday, 
spoken  English,  J.  B.  Phillips  has  re- 
stored all  the  startling  brilliance  of  the 
originals.  This  is  the  message  of  the  first 
century  in  the  language  of  the  twentieth. 

Examine  a  copy  at  your  bookstore! 

$6.00 


60  Fifth  A 


"Sour   godliness   is   the   devil's    religion" 

—JOHN  WESLEY 

"I  am  building  a  church,"  said  a 
small  boy,  playing  with  a  set  of  blocks, 
"and  we  must  be  very  quiet."  His  fa- 
ther, eager  to  encourage  this  unexpected 
reverence,  asked:  "Why  are  we  to  be 
quiet  in  church?" 

"Because,"  the  boy  replied,  "the  peo- 
ple are  asleep." 

— Mrs.    Grace   Ledebur,  Pleasant  ville.  Pa. 


Little  Ann  asked  to  give  the  blessing 
the  day  the  minister  came  to  dinner. 
Her  parents  agreed  and  heads  bowed,  at 
which  point  Ann  lost  confidence.  "I 
don't  know  what  to  say,"  she  whispered 
to  her  mother. 

"Oh,  just  say  anything  you've  heard 
me  say  lots  of  times,"  her  mother  re- 
assured, and  Ann  began: 

"It's  a  mystery  to  me  what  becomes 
of  all  the  pins." 

— Elizabeth  S.  Meador,  Laheport,  Calif. 


A  boyish-looking  minister,  serving  his 
first  mission  in  the  Kentucky  hills, 
noticed  that  one  of  his  members  had 
been  absent  from  services  for  several 
Sundays.  He  decided  to  find  out  why. 

The  good  lady  shook  her  head  and 
looked  at  him  pityingly.  "Son,"  she 
said,  "you  ain't  old  enough  to  have 
sinned  enough  to  have  repented 
enough  to  be  able  to  preach  about  it." 

— SANDRA    Bloomi-ield,    Clarinda,   Iowa 


Two  boys,  one  the  son  of  a  minister 
and  the  other  the  son  of  a  bishop, 
argued  constantly  whose  father  was 
greater.  One  day  the  minister's  son  ex- 
claimed: "Your  lather's  no  good.  Mine 
gave  me  a  hen  that  lays  an  egg  every 
\\  cek." 

"That's  nothing,"  retorted  the  bish- 
op's son.  "My  father  lays  a  cornerstone 
every  week." 

Mrs,   John    Km  der,   Lexington,  Ky. 


Send  in  your  favorite  church-related 
chucl{le.  If  ire  print  it,  you'll  receive 
S5.  Sorry — no  contribution*  can  be  re- 
turned.— Eds. 


MATURE 
YEARS 


Methodism's  own  attractive,  stim- 
ulating magazine  for  its  Older 
Adults.  Each  quarterly  issue 
brings  64  pages  of  inspiration, 
information  and  entertainment  to 
help  readers  enjoy  a  fuller,  rich- 
er, more  purposeful  life.  Stories, 
personal  interest  features,  ar- 
ticles on  travel  and  hobbies, 
poetry,  devotional  helps,  inter- 
pretations of  International  Sun- 
day School  Lessons,  and  spir- 
itual counsel  on  personal  prob- 
lems. All  this  and  more  ...  in 
MATURE  YEARS. 


MATURE   YEARS 

ONLY  $1.50  A  YEAR 

For    Individual    Subscription 

Order  TODAY  from  the   House 
nearest  you 

THE  METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

Baltimore  3  Chicago  II  Cincinnati  2 

Dallas  I  Detroit  I  Kansas  City  6 

Nashville  2  New  York  II  Pittsburgh  30 

Portland  5  Richmond  16  San  Francisco  2 


fflBU 


send  request  to 


SACR6D 
CATAUOO 


RODEHEAVER   HALL-MACK   CO. 


150  Ninth    St.,    Winona    Lake,    Indiana 


labhok 

^M   A  biblical  novel 
^     by  Robert  Hoyer 

A  powerful 

emotional 

experience  for 

anyone  who  has 

ever  been  in  crisis, 

this  dramatic  story 

catches  one  of  history's  mightiest  men 

at  the  most  critical  moment  of  his  life, 

the  tension-filled  night  pteceding  Jacob's 

encounter  with  his  brother.  Esau.  $2.75 

^  GENTILE 

By  Sylvia  and 
Henry  Liejerant 

k       _y  Here   is   the  thought- 

I     ."/  provoking    answer    to 

J^  GENTLEMAN'S 

AGREEMENT  !  It  is  the  story  of  Linda 
Macneill.  designer  for  the  Epsteins,  Gold 
Star  Patterns,  New  York  City.  Contro- 
versial, highly  readable,  this  novel  will 
leave  you  with  something  to  think 
about!  S3. 50 
MUHLENBERG  PRESS 

PHILADELPHIA  29,  PA. 
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Fresh  from  Germany t 
where  schools  are  tougher 
and  teens  more  sedate, 


Christine 
Discovers 
America 


ii 

■ 


T 


HE  IDEA  of  transferring  from  a 
600-student  high  school  in  Bremen, 
Germany,  to  4,800-pupil  Proviso  Town- 
ship (Illinois)  High  was  frightening 
at  first  to  17-year-old  exchange  student 
Christine  Haslob.  But  her  fears  soon 
vanished  as  she  began  a  whirlwind 
year  in  America  with  a  Methodist 
family. 

In  August,  1957,  Christine  boarded 
a  Dutch  liner  bound  for  the  U.S.  with 
1,039  other  exchange  students  in  the 
American  Field  Service  program.  All 
were  to  live  with  American  families. 
For  Christine,  it  was  the  Arthur  Hel- 
ling family  in  May  wood,  111.,  west  of 
Chicago.  Karen  Helling,  a  Proviso 
senior  Christine's  age,  shared  a  room 
with  her. 

Before  school  began  Christine  com- 
pleted a  round  of  parties,  picnics,  sight- 
seeing, supermarket  tours,  and  drives. 
At  Proviso,  she  was  warmly  welcomed 
— and  just  as  busy.  She  sat  in  on  Stu- 
dent Council  meetings,  served  on  com- 
mittees, joined  the  Future  Teachers  of 
America,  went  to  school  parties,  dances, 
and  sports  events,  and  attended  MYF 
and  Metho-Teens  with  Karen.  She  also 
spoke  at  the  Mother-Daughter  Banquet 
and  before  civic  groups. 

Christine  found  teen  social  life  more 
active  and  studies  easier  than  in 
Bremen.  Last  summer  she  left  for  home 
with  new  knowledge  of  American 
ways.  Proviso  students  were  sorry  to 
see  her  go- — but  knew  the  $650  they 
had  raised  (at  25(1  a  share)  to  finance 
her  trip  had  been  a  fine  investment  in 
mutual  understanding. 
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In  Germany  are  mostly  Germans,  so  Christine  (left)  was 

impressed  with  the  many  nationalities  which   mingle  in  .  imerican   cities 

and  classrooms.  Here  she  and  Karen  are  shopping  in  Chicago. 
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Christine  Discovers  America, 


continued: 


Christine  tackles  a  problem 

in   first-year  typing  class.  Her 

English,  the  Hellings  agree,  improved 

considerably  during  the  year. 


Christine  {center)  clasps  hands  in  the 
friendship  circle  which  closes  a  meeting  of 
the  Metho-Teens.  She  attended  with  Karen, 
who  introduced  her  to  new  friends. 


The  runner  is  safe  as  Christine 

fields  a  volleyball  in  the  school  gym. 

Though  unfamiliar  at  first  with  American  games, 

she  soon  became  a  loyal  sports  fan. 


In  lunchroom,  Christine  shows  photos  of 
her  family  to  classmates.  As  a  Christmas  gift, 
Proviso  girls  raised  money  so  she  could 
telephone  parents  in  Bremen. 
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Doing  some  research  in  the  library, 

Christine  unexpectedly  discovers  ti  friend, 
Jan  Hoehne,  on  </  similar  mission.  Christine  hopes 

in  the  future  to  become  tin  interpreter. 


A  new  dress  for  Christine!  Mrs. 

Helling  made  it,  but  Chris,  who  lilies 

to  sew,  helped.  Here  Karen  stands  by  to  offer 

advice  on  the  proper  length  for  the  hem. 


In  the  family 

recreation  room 

the  Hellings  gather 

to  see  slides  of  Chris  and 

Karen  in  their  formal 

gowns.  Jo/in, 

14,  has  the  floor  seat. 
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Hobby  Alley 


Nothing  to  do?  Here's  an  easy  answer! 
Write  your  memoirs  for  the  new  generation. 


Grandpa  in  a  Green  Box 


By  HELEN  HINCKLEY 


YEARS  FROM  NOW,  your  grand- 
children and  their  families  are  going  to 
wonder  just  what  sort  of  person  you 
j-eally  were.  They'll  probably  have  heard 
second  and  third-hand  stories,  with  the 
minor  distortions  that  always  seem  to 
grow  with  retelling,  and  perhaps  they'll 
have  seen  a  few  fading  snapshots.  But 
will  they  know  the  real  you?  Will  they 
understand  the  times  in  which  you 
lived,  the  influences  that  helped  shape 
your  life?  Will  they  have  the  chance  to 
know  you  as  the  person  you  are,  not 
just  as  a  name? 

Now  is  the  time  to  ask  yourself 
these  questions,  and  to  do  something  if 
your  answers  are  negative.  You  can 
give  yourself  to  your  descendants — by 
writing  an  autobiography.  It  will  take 
some  planning  and  work,  of  course, 
but  once  you've  started  you'll  agree 
that  such  a  project  is  not  only  worth- 
while, but  a  lot  of  fun,  too. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  my  Aunt  Sarah, 
this  idea  probably  never  would  have 
occurred  to  me.  We  always  have  been 
very  close.  Since  childhood  I've  been 
"her  girl";  her  only  child  was  a  boy. 
Even  today  I  frequently  take  my  fam- 
ily to  visit  her.  Each  time  she  has  some- 
thing for  us:  a  set  of  pot  holders,  doll 
clothes  for  the  girls,  one  day  even  an 
exquisite  quilt  with  a  state  flower  em- 
broidered on  each  block.  But  recently 
her  eyes  have  begun  to  fail,  and  she  no 
longer  can  do  the  beautiful  handwork 
which  has  given  her  such  great  pleas- 
ure. 

It  was  the  day  she  told  me  about  her 
failing  eyes  that  she  gave  me  the  old 
green  suit  box. 

"Don't  open  it  until  you  get  home," 
she  instructed.  "I'm  not  sure  you'll  like 
it." 

At  home,  I  eagerly  opened  the  box. 
Inside  I  lound  several  neatly  tied  bun- 
dles. One  contained  old  photographs 
showing  many  relatives  all  the  way 
back  to  my  grandfather's  time.  Aunt 
Sarah  had  identified  many  of  them: 
"Ed's  baby  who  died";  "Millie  at 
nine";  "a  sweetheart  of  Sam's."  An- 
other bundle  was  a  collection  of  deeds 
to  Grandpa's  far-flung  property  hold- 
ings, which  together  traced  his  move 
mentS    I roin    Canada    to    Missouri    and 
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the  Far  West.  Still  another  was  an  ac- 
cumulation of  papers  Grandpa  had 
gathered  in  connection  with  his  work 
lor  the  church. 

Then  I  came  to  a  bundle  of  Grand- 
pa's correspondence,  and  in  a  worn 
black  notebook  a  scrap  of  diary  he  had 
kept  while  guarding  Union  telegraph 
wires  during  the  Civil  War.  Although 
the  ancient  photographs  had  hinted  at 
Grandpa's  personality,  the  scrap  of  diary 
ami  the  letters  really  introduced  me 
to  Grandpa    as   a   man. 

One  letter  was  a  copy  of  one  he  had 
written  to  a  Mr.  Mather  in  England. 
Mather's  son  Tom,  I  learned,  had  come 
to  America  looking  for  adventure,  and 
had  been  employed  by  Grandpa  as  a 
telegraph  agent  in  the  Indian  lort  and 
travelers'  way  station  Grandpa  once 
supervised.  But  Tom  had  died,  and 
Mather  wrote  what  must  have  been  a 
scorching  letter  to  Grandpa. 

Young  Tom,  I  gathered  from  Grand- 


pa's writings,  was  a  charming,  intel- 
ligent lad — but  he  couldn't  leave  drink 
alone.  In  the  letter  to  Mather,  Grandpa 
told  how  he  had  tried  to  keep  the  two 
separated.  Tom  loved  Grandpa's  old- 
est daughter,  Eliza,  who  had  promised 
to  marry  him  on  a  certain  date  if  he 
had  given  up  drink,  "...  a  date  that 
was  reluctantly  moved  into  the  future 
each  time  Tom  left  the  fort,"  Grandpa 
wrote.  Once,  Grandpa  sat  with  Tom 
day  and  night  and  saw  him  through 
delirium  tremens,  ".  .  .  something  I 
would  not  have  done  for  hire."'  Grand- 
pa was  traveling  when  Tom  died,  and 
when  he  returned  Tom  had  been 
buried  by  friends  in  a  common  plot. 
Grandpa  had  the  body  moved  to  his 
own  family  lot  ".  .  .  because  of  the  love 
we  bore  him." 

As  I  read  Grandpa's  simply,  almost 
stuffily  written  letter  to  the  elder 
Mather.  I  began  to  sense  his  wise, 
tolerant  spirit.  For  the  first  time  I  really 
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rnderstood  and  appreciated  my  heritage. 

Perhaps  you  see  now  how  valuable 
irsthand  knowledge  of  one's  predeces- 
ors  can  be.  When  systematically 
gathered,  such  things  as  newspaper 
dippings,  business  papers,  pictures; 
ecords  of  civil,  church,  or  military 
lonors;  and  letters  can  tell  much  about 
i  person's  life.  But  only  by  writing  an 
mtobiography  can  you  tie  up  the  loose 
fids  and  stress  the  things  you  feel  are 
nost  important.  Besides,  you're  the 
nost  logical  biographer  of  your  own 
ife — after  all,  you  know  more  about 
/ourself  than  anyone. 

When  I  made  this  suggestion  to  a 
leighbor  of  mine,  she  looked  at  me  in- 
:redulously  and  protested  that  she'd 
lever  written  more  than  a  letter  in 
ler  life.  But  what  I  told  her  goes  for 
inyone  else:  This  sort  of  autobiography 
sn't  for  general  publication;  you  can 
vrite  one,  and  your  family  will  love 
t.    Then    someday    your    son    will    be 


i  Your  wedding  day, 
,  military  service,  and 
cranking  up  your 
first  car — details  of 
such  events  will 
thrill  a  grandchild. 


able  to  say  to  his  grandson:  "Your 
great-grandfather  was  a  wonderful 
man.  Would  you  like  to  read  his  story?" 
And  the  boy,  who  never  really  has 
known  you,  will  read  the  story  and 
find  you  there,  just  as  close  as  if  you 
had  him  on  your  knee. 

You're  probably  wondering  where 
and  how  to  begin.  I'd  suggest  that  first 
you  read  several  autobiographies  and 
biographies.  My  favorite  is  Luke's  story 
of  Jesus — and  it's  as  close  to  you  as 
your  Bible. 

Luke  was  writing  for  the  Greeks — 
in  fact,  for  Theophilus,  a  learned  Greek 
pagan  interested  in  Christianity.  But 
Luke  didn't  simply  sit  down  and  turn 
out  his  work.  For  years  he  had  been 
studying  available  manuscripts  which 
told  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  he  finally 
began  to  write,  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  material. 

Even  so,  Luke  didn't  use  all  the 
material  he  had  collected;  not  all  of  it 


would  have  interested  Theophilus.  Hi 
u  anted  to  show  the  esseni  i  ol  |<  sus 
the  vibrancj  ol  Ins  personality,  lus 
spiritual  powers,  his  love  .111(1  compas 
sion  lor  die  lowly,  With  this  yardstick 
lu-  measured  .ill  material  lu-  had  col 
lected.  I)nl  each  incident  tend  to  show 

[esus    .is    tins    sort    ol     person.'     II    one 

didn't,  I .ukc  «lisi arded  it. 

In  \\u.\<.  h  the  same  way,  you  should 
decide  upon  the  controlling  purpose  oi 
your  life.  What   kind  ol    person   have 

you  tried  to  be?   With  honest  introspn 

tion,  you  can  discover  the  essence  ol 

your   own    personality.    Read    Benjamin 

Franklin's  autobiography  and  sec  how 

well   he  understood  himself. 

There's  plenty  you  can  do  before 
you  start  writing  that  will  make  the 
task  much  easier.  Let  me  suggest  a 
step-by-step  general  procedure  which 
should  help  you  over  the  rough  spots, 
yet  which  is  flexible  enough  to. fit  into 
your  own   working   habits. 

First,  buy  paper  and  some  of  those 
three-for-a-dime  light-weight  Manila 
folders  (envelopes,  if  you  prefer) — 
one  for  every  year  of  your  life  less 
three.  On  the  first,  write,  "Before  I 
Was  Born";  on  the  second,  "The  First 
Five  Years  of  My  Life."  Thereafter, 
label  each  consecutive  folder  with  a 
year  of  your  life,  beginning  with  your 
sixth  year.  If  you  were  born  in  1910, 
for  example,  mark  your  third  folder 
"1916,"  the  fourth,  "1917,"  and  so  on. 
Then,  for  safekeeping  and  easy  access, 
get  a  filing  cabinet — flameproof  steel 
would  be  a  good  investment — to  hold 
them. 

These  folders  are  for  building  a  col- 
lection similar  to  that  my  Aunt  Sarah 
gave  me — business  papers,  newspaper 
clippings,  pictures;  civil,  church,  or 
military  honors,  and,  of  course,  letters. 
Many  of  these  things  you'll  find  close 
at  hand,  scattered  in  drawers,  trunks, 
and  attic  corners.  Others  you'll  have 
to  track  down  by  correspondence. 
That's  fun,  too — watching  for  the  mail- 
man and  seeing  your  collection  grow. 
If  you  receive  documents  the  owners 
want  returned,  simply  have  photo- 
graphic copies  made  for  yourself.  But 
file  everything  you  have  in  the  ap- 
propriate  year's   folder. 

It  may  take  weeks  or  months  to  as- 
semble a  reasonably  complete  file. 
Then  you'll  want  to  begin  the  first 
draft  of  your  biography.  The  clean 
paper  before  you  probably  will  look  for- 
bidding. Put  something  on  it  at  once 
— the  date  and  place  of  your  birth, 
for  example,  and  where  and  when  you 
were  christened.  These  should  stir  your 
memory. 

Perhaps  as  you  record  your  own 
christening  you'll  recall  the  day  you 
chose  your  daughter's  name.  Take  a 
clean  sheet  of  paper  and  describe  that, 
too.  File  it  in  the  proper  year's  folder. 

From  now  on,  one  memory  will 
lead   to  another.   Follow   wherever   an 
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BOTTLES:  Gini  Marsh,  3148  Cebern  Ave.,  Colum- 
bus  9,   Ohio. 

CHESS  BY  MAIL:  William  Glassmire,  Box  704, 
Groves,  Tex. 

DOLLS:  Mrs.  Marion  Canham,  337  N.  5th,  Kanka- 
kee, III. 

EARRINCS:  Lillian  Graves,  2267  S.  7th  St., 
Camden  4,   N.J. 

ENTERING  CONTESTS:  Mrs.  Jean  L.  Risner,  406 
West  St.,  Scottsboro,  Ala. 

CENEALOCY:  Mrs.  Allen  Gesche,  Blue  Earth, 
Minn.  (Gesche,  Gust,  Weber,  Weise,  Zeskae,  Doege, 
Enrich,  Toeder,  Feist,  Sido,  Klingbeil);  Mrs.  James 
Richardson,  824  B-C  Ave.,  McAllen,  Tex.  (Osborn, 
Edwards,  Richards,  Winfrey,  Secor,  Karr,  Coates, 
Taylor,  Marlett,  Lambourne,  Adair,  McDowell, 
Hammer,  Plemmons,  Tompkins,  Seech,  Greenleaf, 
McGregor,  Bailey,  Lee,  Studebaker,  Conn,  Combs, 
Hawkins,  Hardy). 

Mrs.  Willard  P.  Hart,  3401  Bellefontaine,  Kansas 
City  28,  Mo.  (Hart,  Owen,  Snyder,  Maring,  Mc- 
Claran,  Lewis,  McDonald,  Cordle,  Kinkade);  Mrs. 
Leland  Bugg,  117  Jackson  St.,  Fulton,  Ky.  (Bugg, 
Ward,  Dawson,  Tate,  Whelchel,  Gamble,  Gam  bill); 
Mrs.  John  E.  Davis,  R.  1,  Hazard,  Neb.  (Ewell, 
Shelton,  Murphy,  Pleasance,  Headrick,  Gose, 
Smith,  Roberts,  Bales,  Davis);  Alan  Mumbrue,  313 
S.  Brown  St.,  Paw  Paw,  Mich.  (Mumbrue,  Sikes, 
Sykes,  Hurlbut,  Jones,  George,  Balcom,  Burnham, 
Martin). 

Mrs.  Belva  du  Mez  Barnard,  R.  2,  Chatfield, 
Minn,  (du  Mez,  Du  Mez,  Dumez);  Mrs.  R.  R.  Man- 
ners, 410  E.  16th  St.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  (Manner, 
Pottoroff,  Allhand,  Stone,  Washington,  LaRue); 
Joe  Y.  Law,  Westmoreland,  Tenn.  (Law,  Hanes, 
Blankenship);  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Hoffman,  713  N. 
Duff,  Mitchell,  S.  D.  (Mooney,  Hoffman,  Wilson); 
Mrs.  Minor  C.  Price,  835  N.  Summit  St.,  Wheaton, 
III.  (Devendorf,  Diefendorf,  Keller,  Smith,  Niles, 
Hagcrman,  Adams). 

Mrs.  Richard  Shoemaker,  2301  Jefferson  St.,  Du- 
luth,  Minn.  (Parker,  King,  Bryan,  Baker,  Hanna, 
Shoemaker,  Wisener);  Mrs.  William  A.  McBride, 
113  W.  Filmore,  Harlingen,  Tex.  (Attaway,  Fears, 
Rainbolt,  Pullen,  Roane);  Mrs.  I.  B.  Krentzman, 
2100  W.  Randolph  Circle,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  (Foun- 
tain Rogers,  Rhoda  Crabb);  Mrs.  Ralph  Itnyre, 
R.  1,  Polo,  III.  (Grimes,  Budd,  Orange,  Wolf,  Puter- 
baugh). 

HORSES:  Frances  Werner,  3736  Grove  Ave., 
Hammond,   Ind. 

MATCHBOOKS:  Mrs.  Harriett  Thurman,  1013  NW 
29th  Ave.,  Miami  35,  Fla. 

MINIATURES:  Michael  Byrum,  Mt.  Union,  Iowa 
(horses). 

MUSIC:  Joyce  Bcarden,  20  Queen's  Park  W.,  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad,   BWI   (religious). 

NEWSPAPERS:  Joyceann  Hays,  4840  Delavon, 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

PENNANTS:  Becky  Bowman,  1028  Hoffman  Ave., 
Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

PHOTOCRAPHY:  Frederic  Adayr,  4215  Normal 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Calif. 

PICTURES:  Mrs.  Grace  Ledcbur,  Pleosantvillc,  Pa. 
(of  churches);  Terri  Dale  Sprenger,  16443  S. 
Georgia   Ave.,    Paramount,    Calif,    (of    horses). 

PILLOWCASES:  Mrs.  Hottic  B.  Whiting,  1054 
Holladay  St.,   Apt.   2,   Portsmouth,   Va. 

PITCHERS:  Mrs.  Tommic  Mayo,  420  S.  Columbia 
St.,  Seaside,  Ore.;  Mrs.  Kate  Gooch,  Box  143, 
Neon,    Ky. 

PLATES:  Lcsta  J.  Sprowls,  111  Highland  Ave., 
Claysvillc,    Pa. 

POETRY:  G.  Edward  Lind,  Genesee  Hotel,  Woukc- 
gan.   III.;  Mrs.  Lila  G.  Kinney,  Dovcr-Foxcroft,  Me. 

POST  CARDS:  Mrs.  Tina  King,  2267-B  Carson 
St.,  Torrance,  Calif,  (of  churches);  Mrs.  Mclvin 
Newland,  3035  E.  18th  St.,  National  City,  Calif.; 
Frederic    Adayr,    4215    Normal    Ave.,    Los    Angeles 
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29,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Robert  Brigman,  203  W.  Decatur 
St.,  Greenville,  S.C.;  Mrs.  Harriett  Thurman, 
1013  NW  29th  Ave.,  Miami  35,  Fla.;  Nancy  Fergu- 
son, Woodland  Rd.,  Ingomar,  Pa. 

POSTMARKS:  Mrs.  Ivan  Ames,  RD  1,  Gouldsboro, 
Pa.;  Mrs.  Harriett  Thurman,  1013  NW  29th  Ave., 
Miami   35,   Fla. 

RECIPES:  Virginia  Clark,  4245  60th  St.,  Sacra- 
mento 20,  Calif.;  Mrs.  John  Hoffman,  73  E.  Jessa- 
mine St.,  St.  Paul   17,  Minn. 

ROCKS:  Sue  Ellen  Webster,  55th  Weother  Group, 
Det.  1,  APO  931,  Seottle,  Wash. 

SALT  DIPS:  Mrs.  Harry  Truska,  741  Forest  St., 
Kearney,  N.J. 

SALT  &  PEPPERS:  Lillian  M.  Winter,  1733  T  St., 
SE,  Washington  20,  D.C.;  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Schriver, 
Box  466,  Chester,  N.Y.;  Mrs.  Merriam  B.  Aber, 
Box  15,  Wellsburg,  N.Y. 

SPOONS:  May  Robinson,  515  S.  Adam  St.,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.   (souvenir). 

STAMPS:  Jameson  Jones,  2314  Castleman  Dr., 
Nashville  12,  Tenn.  (U.S.  plate  block  numbers  and 
positions);  Harold  N.  Gordon,  1764  SW  10th  St., 
Miami  35,  Fla.;  Mrs.  Melvin  Newland,  3035  E. 
18th  St.,  National  City,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Harriett 
Thurman,  1013  NW  29th  Ave.,  Miami  35,  Fla.; 
David  E.  Durham,  Box  296,  Morrisville,  N.Y.  (espe- 
cially Swiss);  Juretta  Gibson,  Box  344,  Edcouch, 
Tex. 

STUFFED  TOYS:  Alice  James,  3515  Barcelona, 
Tampa  9,  Flo.  (animals). 

PEN  PALS  (open  to  age  18):  Pamela  (8)  and 
Colleen  (10)  Bernett,  2525  Lakewood  Dr.,  Dyer 
Manor,  Dyer,  Ind.;  Kathryn  Taylor  (11),  Archdale 
Rd.,  Archdale,  N.C.;  Becky  Bowman  (15),  1028 
Hoffman  Ave.,  Royal  Oak,  Mich.;  Jeri  Woods  (13), 
21  Oak  St.,  Ware  Shoals,  S.C.;  Lorraine  Halverson 
(16),  Spring  Grove,  Minn.;  Anita  M.  Rowe  (14),  R. 
1,  Box  49,  Shullsburg,  Wis.;  Patti  Gaines  (15),  312 
Wall  St.,  Winchester,  Ind.;  Constance  (12)  and 
Kaaren  (14)  Currier,  RR  4,  Box  144-H,  LoPorte, 
Ind. 

Donna  Ashline  (13),  29  Freemont  St.,  Gardiner, 
Me.;  Jenny  Englert  (13),  656  Manoc  St.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  Betty  Ann  Price  (14),  306  Coral  St.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  Patty  Lambert  (11),  Box  56,  North  Industry, 
Ohio;  Geraldine  Swecker  (14),  R.  1,  Brown,  W.  Va.; 
Linda  Bartlett  (15),  R.  1,  Brown,  W.  Va.;  Charles 
P.  Winans  (13),  R.  1,  Wilsonburg,  W.  Va.;  Janet 
Hill  (13),  Box  7,  Brown,  W.  Va.;  Trudy  Smith 
(13),    259    Elm    St.,    Meriden,    Conn. 

From  Troy,  N.Y.:  Barbara  Hussey  (10),  RD  1; 
Phyllis  Wagar  (10),  585  Brunswick  Rd.;  Darlcne 
Freckleton  (10),  601  Brunswick  Rd.;  Barbara 
Rebhun  (10),  RD  4,  Box  102;  Pamela  Rogers  (10), 
746  Pinewoods  Ave. 

From  Wallace,  W.  Va.:  Kay  Ashcraft  (13),  R.  1  ; 
Glenna  Knight  (13),  R.  2;  Patsy  Shaw  (12),  R.  2, 
Box  69;  Mary  Hyde  (12),  Box  315;  Bertha 
Knight  (11),  R.  2;  Carol  Sue  Shaw  (16),  R.  2, 
Box  69;  Naomi  Ash  (15),  Box  99;  Sharon  Knight 
(17),  R.  2;  Barbara  Fluharty  (13),  R.  2;  Sharon 
Underwood  (14),  R.  2,  Box  23;  Joan  Fluharty  (11), 
R.   2;   Dennis  McCormick   (15),   R.   2. 

Gloria  Schwinn  (18),  Box  96,  Le  Grand,  Calif. ; 
Hannah  Mason  (14),  605  Hillcrcst  Dr.,  Mayfield, 
Ky.;  Georgia  McDonald  (16),  313  Rose  St.,  Rhine- 
lander,  Wis.;  Barbara  (10)  and  Laura  (11)  Bernett, 
1904  Summit  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis.;  Carol  Ann  Brown 
(11),  3740  N.  Bales,  Konsas  City  16,  Mo.;  Rebecca 
Blackburn  (15),  Box  337,  Fuquay  Springs,  N.C.; 
Noncy  Jamcrson  (11),  Box  1321,  Pamplin,  Va.; 
Carol  White  (12),  7209  Circle  Parkway,  Sacra- 
mento   24,    Calif. 

Joyceann  Hays  (16),  4840  Delavan,  Kansas  City, 
Kan.;  Alice  Donahue  (17),  R.  1,  Hopkins,  Mo.; 
Mary  Vandcr  Yacht  (16),  R.  3,  Box  40,  Lynden, 
Wash.;  Carol  Herrmann  (9),  213  N.  5th  St., 
Onalaska,  Wis.;  Carole  Holmes  (16),  106  William 
St.,  North  Liberty,  Ind.;  Mary  Lou  Thackcr  (17), 
Box  23,  Cedar  Bluff,  Va.;  Nancy  Moore  (15),  2402 
44th  St.,  Molinc,  III.;  Larry  Fickc  (12),  42  Grigs- 
by  St.,  Sullivan,  Mo.;  Shirley  Brown  (13),  RR  1, 
Box  60,  Cyril,  Okla.;  Corolyn  Corkran  (12),  Al- 
gonquin   Manor,    Cambridge,   Md. 


idea  takes  you  and  write  everything 
that  comes  into  your  mind,  remem- 
bering to  start  each  new  story  on  fresh 
paper  and  to  file  it  in  the  proper 
year's  folder.  If  you  come  to  the  end 
of  a  strand,  start  back  chronologically 
until  your  memory  is  stimulated  again. 
Then,  when  you've  written  simply 
everything  you  can  remember,  check 
through  the  material  and  see  that  you've 
omitted  nothing. 

If  you  do  no  more  than  prepare  this 
set  of  folders,  you'll  have  made  a  won- 
derful contribution  to  your  family.  But 
now  that  you're  this  far,  you'll  want 
to  finish  the  job.  Like  Luke,  you  will 
have  gathered  all  available  material 
about  your  subject — yourself — and 
you'll  have  an  orderly  reference  file. 
With  this  as  a  guide  and  thought 
stimulator,  you  should  be  able  to  write 
your  autobiography  without  much  dif- 
ficulty. Remember  that  you  will  need 
to  be  selective  in  writing  this  final 
version,  and  that  you  must  be  honest 
with  yourself  as  you  look  back  on  your 
life.  Your  story  must  be  fact,  not  fancy. 
Above  all,  have  fun  as  you  write.  Re- 
lax. Then  you'll  be  showing  the  es- 
sence of  you. 

Be  sure  to  keep  the  material  in  your 
folders  in  good  order.  Don't  throw 
any  of  it  away.  The  final  story  will 
serve  one  purpose,  and  those  clip- 
pings, photos,  and  first  detailed  memo- 
ries another.  They'll  be  especially  help- 
ful if,  when  your  autobiography  is 
done,  you  write  biographies  of  people 
you've  known  (especially  relatives) 
who  have  interested  you  most.  It  might 
be  your  husband  or  wife,  perhaps  a 
distant    cousin. 

In  any  event,  don't  fail  to  write  bi- 
ographies of  your  parents.  To  do  a  good 
job,  you  should  do  roughly  what  you 
did  before  writing  your  own  story. 
Gather  all  available  papers,  clippings, 
pictures,  etc.,  and  build  a  chronological 
file  of  your  memories.  Then,  write 
your  parents"  stories.  It  should  be 
easier  than  writing  your  own;  recog- 
nizing the  essence  of  a  personality  is 
not    hard    when    viewed    from     afar. 

There's  plenty  of  work  to  be  done, 
but  it  needn't  be  a  lonely  labor.  You 
might  join  a  writers'  club,  or  even 
get  some  of  your  friends  interested 
in  the  same  project  so  you  can  com- 
pare procedures  and  progress.  A  bit  of 
competition  and  helpful  criticism  prob- 
ably will  improve  your  final  product 
— and  may  make  writing  a  penvument 
hobby  interest. 

That's  the  idea  in  a  nutshell.  I  be- 
lieve you'll  find  such  a  project  more 
satistying  than  you  now  imagine.  You'll 
be  putting  your  spare  time  to  good 
use,  and  answering  the  challenge  to 
create  something.  But,  best  of  all,  you'll 
be  giving  your  descendants  something 
they  really  want,  something  which  will 
be  cherished  for  generations.  And  it's 
one  gift  that  only  you  can  give  them. 
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of  the  world   parish 


SCHOLARS  OF  WORLD  UNITE  TO  RESTUDY  BIBLE 


Biblical  scholars  around  the  world  arc 
watching  a  New  Testament  project  now 
pnder  way  at  Methodist-related  Emory 

University  near  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aim  of  the  undertaking,  called  the 
International  Greek  New  Testament 
Project,  is  preparation  ol  a  reference 
work  on  textual  material  ol  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  expected  to  he  ready  for 
publication  by  Oxford  University  Press 
in  15  to  20  years. 

International  and  interdenomination- 
al, the  project  has  drawn  help  from  Rus- 
sia. Israel,  Greece,  and  other  nations  in 
Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Orient.  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  sources  have  pro- 
vided valuable  material.  Dr.  Merrill  M. 
Parvis,  executive  secretary,  directs  the 
effort. 

Since  the  project  began  in  1948,  more 
than  280  persons  have  been  locating  and 
microfilming  thousands  of  priceless 
scriptural  manuscripts  and  fragments, 
including  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  Some 
are  in  dead  or  little-known  languages. 

The  films  are  forwarded  to  Emory, 
where  scholars  study  the  manuscripts' 
bearing  on  each  verse  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Word  for  word,  all  relevant 
material  is  checked  and  a  record  made 
of  variations. 

The  aim  is  to  determine  the  Testa- 
ment's original  wording  and  to  show 
how  it  has  changed  over  the  centuries. 
One  example  of  what  is  being  found: 
Luke  22:43-44,  telling  of  Christ's  agony 
before  betrayal.  Researchers  report  these 


Researcher  examines  microfilmed  data. 
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two  verses  do  not  appear  in  Manuscript 
1?  (Fourth  Century).  They  are  I  omul 
as  marginal  notes  in  Manuscript  1071, 
and  are  part  ol  the  text  ol  another  copy 
ol  the  Gospel  ol  Luke.  Here,  however, 
the  verses  are  starred,  indicating  the 
scribe  doubted  their  authenticity.  The 
entire  passage  was  accepted  and  in- 
cluded in  Manuscript  K,  a  ninth-century 
book. 

How  Can  Christians  Halt  War? 

World  church  leaders  are  thrashing 
out  an  old  question:  What  can  Chris- 
tians do  to  prevent  war? 

The  World  Council  of  Churches' 
Central  Committee  debated  a  major 
report  on  the  subject  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Nyborg,  Denmark.  The  state- 
ment emphasized  the  necessity  of  a 
new  widespread  discipline  of  mind, 
spirit,  and  action  to  limit  conflict  be- 
cause "there  is  no  limit  to  the  power  of 
the  explosions  which  are  possible." 

The  report  held  that  Christians  can 
never  consent  to  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  all-out  war  but  can  agree  to 
their  use  in  limited  war,  justified  only 
to  prevent  all-out  conflict  or  to  deter 
aggressors  from  launching  even  a 
limited  war.  However,  some  members 
opposed  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
even  in  limited  war. 

New  Program  for  Alcoholics 

Local  churches  now  are  being  urged 
to  start  alcoholics'  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams under  a  new  plan  launched  by 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Temperance. 
The  program  combines  "the  best  of 
modern  research  by  physicians,  scien- 
tists, social  agencies,  and  church 
specialists,"  according  to  Dr.  Caradine 
R.  Hooton.  general  secretary. 

"Some  pastors  and  churches  have 
helped  hundreds  of  alcoholics,"  Dr. 
Hooton  explains,  "but  the  great  major- 
ity do  not  understand  the  problems  that 
alcoholics  and  their  families  face." 

Expand  Home  Missions 

The  Board  of  Missions,  through  its 
Section  of  Home  Missions,  is  bearing 
down  on  the  problem  of  training  lead- 
ers for  critical  U.S.  missionary  posts. 
Such  spots  are  in  the  inner  city,  certain 
rural  areas,  research  and  survey,  and 
in  work  with  the  handicapped. 

Staff    members    mapped    plans    at    a 
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New  M  ETHMHST  SYMBOL 


f*  N  exclusive  new 
Methodist  symbol,  beau- 
tifully hand  crafted  in 
STERLING  SILVKR.  A 
cherished  symbol  for  all 
Methodists.  Complete 
with  18"  Sterling  chain 
in  handsome  gift  pack- 
age, $5.00.  No  C.  O.  D.'s 
please.  Prompt  deliveries. 
Makes  an  unusual  Christ- 
mas gift  for  your  friends. 
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Complete  selection  of  robes  for 
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Write  for  free  catalog. 
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Trucks,     Movable       i 
Partitions.    Fold- 
ing    Risers,      dr. 
Get  our  special  prices, 
quantity  discounts,  also  terms 


AND 
MONROE  TRUCKS 


.Monroe   Co.,    59   Church   St.,    Colfax,    Iowa. 
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£i    i-l^PlF  A  Miscellaney  of  Dates  6  Divers  Interesting  Matters 
for  People  Called  Methodist 

y~r         He  that  pursues  two  hares  at  once  does  not 
§5gsSi5iS=s  catch  one  and  lets  t'other  go — B.  Franklin 
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NOVEMBER  hath  XXX  days 

A  straw  vote  only  snows 
WKicK  way  the  hot  air  blows 

Industrial  Relations  Conference,  Cincinnati 
Associate  Methodist  Churches  convene,  1830 

Methodist  Protestant  Church  organized 
Halley's  comet  first  seen,  1681 
VOTE! 
National  Educational  Conference 

of  Methodists,  Cincinnati 
Sam'l  Wesley  Jr.  d.  1739,  aged  49 
Mme.  Curie,  famed  scientist,  b.  1867 
Good  counsellors  lack  no  clients 
Brodie  jumps  off  Brooklyn  Bridge,  1888 
"Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume?"  1871 
Veterans  Day 
1st  International  Conference  on 

Disarmament,  10,21  in  Washington 
Drake  ends  voyage  around  world,  1577 
NBC  airs  1st  network  program,  1926 

Heard  on  24  stations  in  21  cities 
Adopt  Articles  of  Confederation,  1777 
Evangelist  George  Whitefield  b.  1714 

Helped  bring  Methodism  to  America 
Impressment  riots  in  Boston,  1747 
National  Council  of  Churches  opens 

Church  and  World  Order  Conference 
A  good  name  is  better  than  riches 
Atahualpa,  Inca  of  Peru,  agrees  to 

fill  room  with  gold  for  Pizarro,  1532 
Bullitt  made  first  U.S.  ambassador 

to  USSR,  1933 
Gen.  de  Gaulle  b.  1890 
Learn  by  heart  Eph.  6:1-4 
Zachary  Taylor,  12th  President,  b.  1784 
Capt.  Myles  Standish  and  Stephen  Hopkins 

explore  Cape  Cod  Harbor  for  Pilgrims 
1st  national  Thanksgiving  Day,  1789      MW~ 
— and  thanks  unto  the  Harvest's  Lord 

who  sends  our  daily  bread 
Cardinal  Wolsey  d.  1530,  aged  59 
Louisa  May  Alcott  b.  1832 
Abbextt  Siuiitntj 

#£3     GOOD  ADVICE 

If  you  your  lips 

Would  keep  from  slips 

Five  things  observe  with  care: 

Of  whom  you  speak, 

To  whom  you  speak, 

And  how,  and  when,  and  where 
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■  U.S.,  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Japan  agree  to 
curtail  naval  construc- 
tion; nine  powers  out- 
law poison  gas  and  restr- 
ict submarine  attacks  on 
merchant  vessels. 


Finest  time 

of  all  the  year 
But  better  have 

your  flannels  near. 


■  In  1621  Gov.  Bradford 
of  Plymouth  Colony  set 
apart  a  day  after  the 
first  harvest,  with 
friendly  Indians  sharing 
in  the  festivities.  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony 
had  Thanksgiving  for  the 
first  time  in  1630. 
During  the  Revolution 
the  Continental  Con- 
gress set  one  or  more  days 
for  Thanksgiving  each 
year.  President  Washing- 
ton proclaimed  a  national 
day  of  thanks  in  1789, 
the  same  year  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church 
announced  the  first 
Thursday  in  November 
as  the  regular  day  "un- 
less another  be  appointed 
by  the  civil  authorities." 


If  you  your  ears 
Would  keep  from  jeers, 
These  things  keep  meekly  hid: 
Myself  and  I 
And  mine  and  my, 
And  how  T  do  or  did. 


two-day  conference  in  Philadelphia,  led 
by  Dr.  Alien  15.  Rice,  executive  secre- 
tary. The  new  work  will  be  financed 
through  increased  World  Service  giving 
of  Methodists. 

One  new  aspect:  the  first  professor- 
ship of  city  and  church  planning  at 
Wesley  Seminary,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  first  school  for  teachers  of  town 
and  country  church  work  in  Methodist 
colleges  was  held  in  July  at  Boston. 

Seminars  also  are  planned  to  train 
leaders  for  the  multi-racial  church;  to 
work  with  the  U.S.  government  in  a 
pilot  rural  development,  and  to  under- 
take church  survey  and  research 
projects. 

Recalls  First  Wedding 

The  Rev.  Harry  J.  Schuchart,  retired 
Johnson  City,  Pa.,  minister  with  57 
years  of  ministry  behind  him,  recently 
took  part  in  an  unusual  event — a  re- 
union of  the  bridal  party  from  his  first 
wedding.  The  wedding  was  also  the 
first  such  ceremony  in  the  church  he 
then  served.  In  it  William  Schankweiler 
wed  Carrie  Strausser  September  17, 
1901,  attended  by  John  Kintzell  and 
Carrie's  sister  Pearl,  who  were  married 
later. 

On  the  Kintzells'  annual  visit  to  the 
Schankweiler  home  in  Florida,  the 
anniversary  of  this  durable  marriage  is 
celebrated.  The  couples  and  Mr.  Schu- 
chart, now  of  Penney  Farms,  Fla.. 
reminisce  about  these  "firsts"  and  con- 
gratulate each  other  on  excellent  health. 

$24,000  in  Scholarships 

Cokesbury  Graduate  Awards  total 
ing  $24,000  are  helping  18  graduate 
students  prepare  to  be  college  teachen 
this  year.  The  Methodist  Board  ot 
Education  grants  the  scholarships  an 
nually  with  funds  from  Methodist 
Student  Day  offerings. 

Recipients,  chosen  for  academic 
standing,  leadership,  promise  of  use 
fulness,  churchmanship,  character,  per 
sonality,  and  need,  are  studying  in  a 
variety  of  fields  at  eight  Methodist-re- 
lated universities. 

14,000  at  CE  Session 

More  than  14.000  delegates  attended 
the  1958  World's  Christian  Endeavor 
convention  in  Frankfurt,  Germany 
when  hundreds  of  decisions  were 
reached   for  Christ. 

Twenty-four  countries  were  repre 
sented.  with  the  largest  delegation 
from  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Daniel  Poling 
president  of  the  World's  CE  Union 
reported.  In  spite  ol  developments  ir 
the  Middle  East,  there  were  a  number 
from  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Egypt. 

Urge  Firm  Civil  Rights  Stand 

The  National  Conference  of  Mcth 
odist  Youth  has  appealed  to  President 
Eisenhower   to   make   stronger   use   ol 
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Mrs.  Welthy  Fisher,  founder  of  Literacy 
Village  near  Lucfyiow,  India,  displays 
two  puppets  she  uses  to  help  Asians 
learn  to  read  and  write.  She  made  a  re- 
cent tour  of  the  U.S.  mainland,  Canada, 
and  Hawaii.  Mrs.  Fisher  is  the  widow 
cf  the  late  Bishop  Frederick^  B.  Fisher. 

the  prestige  and  moral  force  of  his 
office  to  help  ease  racial  tensions. 

The  22^  youths  and  leaders,  in  annual 
session  at  Greencastle,  Intl.,  praised  the 
President  for  "the  constructive  steps  he 
has  taken"  hut  added,  "We  sense  a 
lack  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  lend  the  moral  force  of 
his  office  in  the  fight  for  civil  rights." 

In  another  development,  54  clergy- 
men of  Falls  Church,  Va.,  and  sur- 
rounding communities  issued  a  public 
statement  opposing  use  of  church 
property  as  private,  segregated  schools. 

Athletes  Challenged 

Athletes  must  transfer  the  discipline 
and  sacrifice  they  learn  on  the  field  to 
their  daily  lives,  Coach  Frank  Broyles 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas  has  told 
the  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes' 
annual  meeting  in  Estes  Park,  Colo. 

"What  you  have  is  God's  gift  to  you 
and  what  you  are  is  your  gift  to  God," 
he  told  college  and  high-school  sports- 
men and  their  coaches. 

On  the  conference  theme,  fesus  Christ 
— the  Master  Coach,  Donn  Moomaw, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  pastor  and  former 
UCLA  grid  star,  urged  dedication  to 
Christ  for  new  power  in  better  living 
and  the  "only  thing  that  will  challenge 
all  your  talents  and  bring  out  the  best 
in  you." 

'Win  College  Students' 

College  students  overseas  present  rich 
opportunity  for  Christian  missions,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Claude  Single- 
ton, director  of  college-student  work  for 
the  Board  of  Missions. 

"There  are  many  more  of  them  now," 
he    told    national,    regional,    and    state 


leaders  at  tin  National  Conference  ol 
Methodist  Youth  at  DePauw  I  fnivei  sit) . 
"There  is  increased  intrust  in  religion 
and,  as  in  the  past,  the)  are  potential 
leaders  ol  their  people." 

Hospitals,  Homes  Booming 

Methodist  hospitals  and  homes  now 
represent  more  than  S >77  million  in 
assets  and  serve  nearly  1.5  million  per 
sons  each  year,  reports  on  new  construc- 
tion show. 

Building  plans  include  73  projects 
valued  at  $61.3  million  and  represent 
an  increase  in  capacity  from  31,073  to 
44,988  persons. 

Among  new  installations  are  a 
$5()(),()()()  home  for  the  aged  in  Louis- 
ville, a  new  Bethel  Methodist  Home  in 
Ossining,  N.Y.,  an  addition  tor  200 
persons  at  Rocky  Mountain  Methodist 
Homes  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  a  new 
Crowd]  Memorial  Home  at  Blair,  Neb., 
and  a  new  246-bcd  wing  at  Methodist 
Hospital   in  Memphis. 

Apartments  for  34  persons  are  going 
up  at  the  Methodist  Home  in  Elyria, 
Ohio,  |  see  Apostle  of  Good  Cheer, 
March,  page  25 J  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $340,000. 

Ponder  Teen  Unrest 

Teen-agers'  present  values,  as  opposed 
to  their  elders',  are  causing  serious  con- 
cern to  social-work  leaders.  A  group 
which  has  met  to  prepare  for  a  1960 
White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth  warns  that  this  sharp 
divergence  may  result  in  a  breakdown 
of  communication  between  children 
and  parents. 

The  leaders,  meeting  under  auspices 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  has  urged  that 
the  Conference  consider  what  can  be 
done  "to  prevent  a  rivalry  between  these 
two  bursting  population  groups." 

Parents  and  welfare  organizations 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with 
needs  and  interests  of  today's  children, 
they  add. 

School  Problems 

As  the  school  year  gets  under  way, 
relations  of  parochial  schools  and  local 
governments  are  changing  in  several 
localities.  Also  involved:  a  university 
chapel. 

•  Pupils  of  a  new  Roman  Catholic 
school  in  Brookfield,  Conn.,  now  have 
bus  transportation  as  the  result  of  a 
referendum. 

o  Charges  that  the  Pierz-Buckman, 
Minn.,  school  board  pays  too  much  to 
rent  Catholic  school  facilities  were  dis- 
missed by  the  state  Board  of  Education 
when  petitioners  failed  to  appear  for  a 
hearing. 

•  Use  of  a  new  chapel  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  may  be  limited  by  a 
ruling  that  no  "religious  services"  may 
be  held  on  school   property. 


TELLS  THE  CHRISTMAS  STORY 
IN  BEAUTIFUL  LIVING  COLOR 
Give  your  family  and  friends  added 
joy  and  the  true  spirit  ol  Christmas 
with  this  radiant  and  meaningful 
adornment  ...  an  heirloom  you'll 
treasure  year  after  year. 

FOR  MANTLE-WINDOW-TABLE-TREE 
17  richly  colored  and  varnished 
pieces  on  heavy  fiber  board.  26V2" 
long,  IV2"  wide,  12"  high.  Can  lie 
illuminated  with  regular  Christmas 
tree  bulb.  Only  $1.50  ppd.  Sorry, 
no  COD's. 

WELLS    BADGER    CORPORATION 

225  W.  Capitol  Drive,  Milwaukee  12,  Wis. 


People  60  to  80 
Tear  Out  This  Ad 

.  .  .  and  mail  it  today  to  find  out 
how  you  can  still  apply  for  a 
$1,000  life  insurance  policy  to 
help  take  care  of  final  expenses 
without  burdening  your  family. 

You  handle  the  entire  transac- 
tion by  mail  with  OLD  AMERI- 
CAN of  KANSAS  CITY.  No  ob- 
ligation. No  one  will  call  on  you ! 

Write  today,  simply  giving  your 
name,  address  and  year  of  birth. 
Mail  to  Old  American  Insurance 
Co.,  1  West  9th,  Dept.  L1112M, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CHOIR   ROBES 


Newest  coiorfojf  fabrics  available. 
Write  for  Cafo/og   A-74 

E.R.MOORE  CO. 

268  Normon  Ave.,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

932  Dokin  St.,  Chicogo  13,111. 

1641  N.AIIesondro St., Los  Angeles  26, Colif. 


FOR  YOURSELF -YOUR  ORGANIZATION 


RUBBER  SCRUBBER 

.  .  .  THE   FAST  SELLING  SCOURING  PAD 
ADVERTISED   IN  LIFE  ! 

1000   uses  —  2   unique   sides 

guarantee    repeat   sales  ! 

write   for   FREE   SAMPLES  -  DETAILS 

RUBBER    SCRUBBER    CORP. 

Dept.  TG-2.WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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Your  Standard  of  Excellence  since  1912 


CHOIR  ROBES 

Your  choir  will  look  its  best,  sing  its 
best,  in  our  robes  of  colorful  and  long- 
wearing  fabrics,  custom-tailored  for  the 
perfect  fit. 

PULPIT  ROBES  -  made  the  quality  way  to 
keep  their  "Sunday"  look  for  years. 

Write  for  Catalog  F-2 


BENTLEY  %  SIMON  1 

7  West  36  St.,        New  York  1 8,  N.  Y. 


MONEY 

for 
CHURCH  or  CHARITY 


GOTTSCHALK'S 


METAL 
SPONGES 


METAL  SPONGE 

SALES  CORP. 

3650  No.  10th  St. 

Philadelphia  40.  Pa. 

DEPT.  2 


These  famous  household  aids  sell 
on  sight  for  benefit  of  your  organ- 
ization. Gottschalk's  Sponges  are 
preferred  for  tough  cleaning  and 
scouring  jobs,  coast  to  coast.  They 
save  time,  are  harmless  to  hands, 
won't  scratch  polished  surfaces. 
Special  bronze  and  stainless  steel 
types.  Send  for  free  sample  and 
details  of  liberal  cooperative  plan. 


U.S.  and  CHRISTIAN 

i FLAGS A 


Beautiful  flags  in  all  sizes  for 
Churches,  Sunday  Schools, 
Lodges,  etc.  Available  in 
grosgrain  rayon,  taffeta,  or 
bunting.  Tear  out  this  ad 
and  write  for  our  free  cata- 
logue and  direct  factory 
prices.  Replace  needed  flags 
Now.  Send  for  free  catalogue 
today. 


REGALIA  MFG.  CO.       Dept.  10,       Rock  Island,  III. 


SAVE  50% 

^  5-DAY  FREE  TRIAL! 

§g  Piny  the  most  popular  instrument 
of  all.. .  for  fun,  leadership  and 
profit!  Over  10  newest  models  of 
glorious  tone  and  breathtaking 
beauty  offered  at  amazing  low 
prices— save  50%  and  morel  Buy 
direct  from  world's  leading  deuler. 
Small  down  payment;  easiest 
termson  balance.  Extra  bonus  gifts 
FREE  if  you  buy  durtngf sale.  Trade-ins 
accepted.  Trv  before  vou  buy  on  FREE 
6-Day  NO-RISK  PLAN.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  Lifetime  guarantee. 
Rush  coupon  for  big  new  COLOR  Cata- 
logs and  lowest  wholesale  prices.  ALL 
FREE!  No  obligation.  Write  TODAY! 


FREE  BONUS 

GIFTS 


•  Music  Stand 
#OeLux«Ca»« 
other  gilts,  tool 


Accordion  Manufacturers  &  Wholesalers  Outlet 
DeptTOUB,    2003  W.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago  22,111. 

Send  FREE  Color  Catalogs  nnd  wholesale  prices. 

NAME J 

ADDRESS I 

CITY MINK STATK ^      I 
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NEWS  DIGEST 

OVER  THE  TOP.  Alumni  fund  of 
DcPauw  University  has  soared  over 
$100,000  for  the  first  time,  reports 
Secretary  Robert  Crouch.  The  increase 
is  nearly  $23,000  over  the  previous  high. 
Money  will  be  used  for  salaries. 

MORE  AUSTRIAN  LUTHERANS. 
Dire  shortages  in  staff  and  facilities 
are  reported  by  the  Austrian  Lutheran 
Church,  faced  with  a  membership  that 
has  doubled  in  10  years.  Influx  of  refu- 
gees by  the  thousands  from  Communist 
tyranny,  it  was  stated,  creates  acute 
need  for  aid  from  U.S.  and  other 
Lutheran  churches. 

CATHOLICS  HELP.  Petitions  to 
help  save  a  40-acre  Methodist  camp- 
ground near  Gulfport,  Miss.,  from  con- 
demnation have  been  filed  by  Roman 
Catholic  and  Episcopal  dioceses.  Biloxi 
seeks  the  land,  owned  by  the  Confer- 
ences of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana,  to  add  to  eight  acres  bought 
from  them  in  1952  for  a  junior  high 
school. 

MISSION  TO  CALIFORNIA.  Los 
Angeles  and  Hollywood  will  be  the 
scene  of  a  Methodist  evangelistic  mis- 
sion conducted  by  the  Council  of  Evan- 
gelism in  October,  1959.  It  will  be  held 
in  connection  with  a  meeting  of  the 
Council,  an  auxiliary  to  the  General 
Board  of  Evangelism. 

OBSCENITY  ARRESTS.  Arrests  for 
mailing  obscenity  rose  from  247  to  358 
in  the  last  fiscal  year,  Chief  Postal  In- 
spector David  H.  Stephens  has  an- 
nounced. He  also  reported  351  mail- 
fraud  arrests,  many  involving  fake 
religious  or  charitable  solicitations. 

In  Africa:  New  Gains 

"Fast  and  revolutionary"  changes  in 
Africa  were  found  by  Mrs.  J.  Fount 
Tillman,  president  of  the  Woman's  Di- 
vision of  Christian  Service  |  See  Women 
With  the  World  on  Their  Minds,  April, 
page  10],  after  nearly  three  months 
visiting  Methodist  missions  there. 

The  Christian  Church,  she  said,  faces 
a  great  challenge  in  helping  channel 
these  changes  into  constructive  avenues. 

African  Christians,  she  added,  are 
hard  pressed  for  workers  to  carry  on 
large-scale  evangelism. 

She  noted  also  that  women  are  ad- 
vancing, especially  in  Liberia  and 
Ghana,  where  they  hold  positions  in 
government,  and  in  the  Congo,  where 
two  have  enrolled  in  theological  school. 

Bishop  Hits  Mid-East  Stand 

Justifying  U.S.  Middle  East  interven- 
tion on  "firm  moral  grounds"  was  hit 
in  a  letter  signed  by  Bishop  A.  Ray- 
mond Grant  of  Oregon,  live  Portland 


clergymen,  and  a  rabbi,  and  read  dur- 
ing Senate  debate. 

It  said,  "It  is  easy  for  nations  to  con- 
fuse their  own  self-interest  with  the 
cause  of  world  peace,  or  even  with  the 
will  of  God.  The  moral  that  concerns 
us  in  this  instance  is  spelled  'more  oil.'  " 

The  churchmen  deplored  what  they 
called  a  facile  readiness  to  rationalize 
questionable  diplomacy  and  the  "care- 
less use  of  the  honorable  term  'morality' 
to  serve  as  an  expedient  of  the  mo- 
ment." 

Marriage:  Episcopal  View 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has 
taken  a  fresh  look  at  the  purposes  of 
marriage.  An  official  statement,  written 
by  Bishop  Stephen  F.  Bayne,  Jr.,  lists 
three  major  aims  of  marriage  and,  in 
the  bishop's  view,  "breaks  some  new 
ground"  in  examining  the  problem. 
The  aims:  mutual  fellowship,  encour- 
agement, and  understanding;  procrea- 
tion of  children  and  their  physical  and 
spiritual  nurture,  and  the  safeguarding 
and  benefiting  of  society. 

The  bishop  pointed  out  that  having 
children  now  is  not  held  to  be  neces- 
sarily the  primary  end  of  marriage.  This 
view,  he  explained,  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  moral  theology  of  con- 
traception and  family  planning. 

Pick  World  Assembly  Theme 

Jesus  Christ — the  Light  of  the 
World  will  be  the  theme  for  the 
World  Council  of  Churches'  third  as- 
sembly, Christmas,  1961,  on  Ceylon. 

The  theme  will  emphasize  hope  in 
this,  the  first  assembly  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  civilization  has  become  an  im- 
mediate possibility.  It  will  witness  also 
to  the  lordship  of  Christ  in  Asia,  beset 
by  social  change  and  resurgent  Oriental 
religions. 


This  tiny  chapel,  nestled  behind  a  motel 
near  Bitford,  Ga.,  teas  dedicated  by  Dr. 
Charles  Allen,  Atlanta  Methodist  minis- 
ter. Built  for  tourists  who  want  a  place 
to  pray  after  a  day  on  the  highway,  the 
structure  is  believed  to  be  the  first  motel 
chapel  constructed  in  the  United  States. 
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Voting:  Churchgoers'  Duty 

The  nonvoting  churchgoer  ts  shirk 
ng  his  Christian  responsibility;  so  says 
:hc  National  Conference  on  Christianity 

ind  Law. 

The  group  ot  lawyers,  theologians, 
md  public  officials  attending  the  Ma 

:ional    Council   of   Churches-sponsored 

nceting  in  Chicago  ileeiileil  Christians 
,vho  fail  to  vote  because  ot  indifference, 
gnorance,  or  a  conviction  that  "politics 
s  dirty"  are  failing  in  their  responsi- 
jility  to  society. 

The  Rev.  M.irkus  Barth  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Federated  Theologi- 
:al  Faculty  cited  as  an  example  ol 
political  innocence  the  support  given 
rlitler  by  church  leaders  who  felt  he 
would  keep  freedom  in  the  pulpit. 

Schools:  Liquor  Targets? 

The  liquor  industry  now  is  trying  to 
lse  school  systems  to  promote  sales, 
tccording  to  charges  by  Mrs.  Glenn  G. 
rfays,  WCTU  president. 

One  agency,  she  says,  has  an  "educa- 
ion  director"  to  get  its  materials  into 
he  schools. 

At  a  recent  WCTU  national  conven- 
ion,  Veterans  Administration  statistics 
vere  quoted  to  show  an  annual  total 
)f  19,208  alcoholics  in  VA  hospitals, 
in  increase  of  more  than  2,600  a  year, 
rhe  WCTU  blames  "wide-open  drink- 
fig"  in  the  armed  services. 

Study  Cousin  Parentage 

Science  and  religion  are  co-operating 
n  projects  to  determine  the  effects  of 
ousin  parentage  on  children. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
vorking  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
^rchdiocese  of  Chicago,  has  determined 
hat  first-cousin  marriages  do  not  lead 
o  a  significant  increase  in  stillbirths  or 
nalformed  children.  They  do,  however, 
iroduce  children  more  prone  to  serious 
lness  and  premature  death. 

Another  study  is  being  made  by 
lental-health  research  teams  among 
,000  members  of  the  Hutterite  Church 
i  South  Dakota,  nearly  all  of  whom 
re  at  least  fourth  cousins.  Scientists 
ow  attribute  an  extraordinary  mental- 
ealth  record  among  these  people  to 
trong  ancestral  genes  that  have  become 
itensified. 

In  a  project  among  Old  Order  Amish 
lennonites,  also  an  inbred  group,  re- 
verters are  reporting  a  sharp  increase 
i  defective  vision. 

\eds  Claim  Youth  Gains 

East  German  Reds  now  claim  68 
er  cent  of  eighth-grade  pupils  in  Soviet 
one  schools  already  are  enrolled  for 
iring  youth-dedication  ceremonies — as 
gainst  only  45  per  cent  last  year.  And 
Jerhard    Allendorf,   an   official   of  the 

outh  Dedication  Movement,  predicts 
5  per  cent  by  year's  end. 
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Wanted: 


To  BE  a  child  is  to  believe  in  love  ...  to 
believe  that  God  will  help  you  grow  up 
strong  ...  to  believe  that  tomorrow  you'll 
know  how  to  care  for  yourself.  But  to  a 
blind  child  in  darkness  and  poverty  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world  is  to 
have  someone's  love. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  who  loved  the 
children  and  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
the  JOHN  MILTON  SOCIETY  is  helping 
to  feed,  clothe,  educate  and  care  for  blind 
children  in  33  Christian  Schools  in  Africa, 
the  Middle  East  and  Asia.  But  there  are 
hundreds  more  blind  and  destitute  children 
we  know  of  who  need  someone's  love  and 
Christian  care.  Only  you  can  bring  hope  to 
their  tragic  lives.  Won't  you  pray 
for  our  work  and  make  God's  love 
real  to  a  blind  child  by  your  gift? 


SOMEONE  TO  LOVE 
A  BLIND  CHILD 


JOHN  MILTON  SOCIETY 


Help  for  the  blind  children  of  the  world 
is  only  one  of  the  many  services  to  the 
blind  at  home  and  overseas  which  the 
John  Milton  Society  carries  on  as  the 
official  agency  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Your 
contribution  in  ANY  AMOUNT  is  des- 
perately needed. 


160   FIFTH   AVE.,    N.Y.    10,    NY. 


In    gratitude    for    my    sight,    I    gladly    enclose 

$ to  be  used  in  your  World  Missions 

to  the  Blind. 


Name_ 


Address_ 
City 


.State- 


$£M 


e  South"  fcg, 


SELLING 
PRICE 

*1.49 

TWO  LB.  TIN 


GithHAnet 


Hard 

The  Traditional  Holiday  Treat 


BIG   PROFITS   QUICKLY   EARNED 


Christmas  time,  is  "Candy"  time.  Every  home  wants 
one  or  more  tins  of  this  generous  assortment  of  these 
tempting  dainties,  the  ideal  Christmas  Candy. 
*/  Check  Order  for  "OLE  SOUTH"  Plainly  in  Square 
O  Ship  PREPAID  One  Gross-  remit   $164.56 

in    60    days  -  PROFIT  $50.00 
Q  Ship  36  Tins-  remit  $41.64  Plus 

Freight  in  60  days  -  PROFIT  $12.00 
□  Mail  Sample  Tin- We'll  bill  you  for  $1.49 

if  you  do  not  place  order  in  30  days. 
Mail  ad  with  your  name,  address, 

organization  &  position  in  it. 
T    ♦   104  CRESTMONT  ST.  •  READING,   PA. 
JI        ' 


— .  fc-^LMl    i     .   Mfc  ■   ■   K^fc    ■    i    ^KJBfc  m  ■  i 


NEW 
DESIG 


Write  today  for  our  Special  Plan 

KRIEBEL  &  BATES,  Dept.  27 

4125  N.  Keystone 

INDIANAPOLIS  5,  IND. 


EARN  CHRISTMAS  MONEY 
SELLING  CHRISTMAS 

TREE-TOP  STARS 
HONORING 
CHRIST'S 
BIRTHDAY 


the  remembrance  of 
Birthday  this  truly 
istlan  Christmas  Tree 
r  adds  that  needed 
eh.  Silver  plated  7Vi 
across.  Full  color  pic- 
ture transparency  of 
Ballman's  "Head  of 
Christ"  or  "Madonna 
and  Christ  Child."  Clip 
provided  for  attaching 
tree  light.  Packed  in 
window  display  box. 
Price  only  $1.89  retail. 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING 

SHORT  PARAGRAPHS 


I"  rltt .  Send  name— no 
money — for  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  editors  now  buy- 
ing from  beginners,  also 
descriptions  of  short  para- 
graphs for  which  they  pay 
$2.00  to  $25.00  each. 

yOU  don't  have  to  be  a  trained  author  to  make 
■*■  money  writing.  Hundreds  now  getting  checks 
every  week  for  short  paragraphs.  I  tell  you  what 
to  write,  where  and  how  to  sell.  Easy  coaching,  no 
tedious  study.  Lots  of  small  checks  add  up  quickly. 
Send  name  for  information  and  list.  I'll  mail  every- 
thing right  away— Free!  BENSON  BARRETT, 
Dept.  113  Y  ,  7464  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  26,  III. 
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yours  FREE! 

SEE  the  new 

28-page  Endicott 

catalog— shows 

complete  line  of 

fine  furniture, 

Cushion-Eze  pews, 

and  the  new 

Add-a-Cushion  .  .  . 

also  plant  and 

manufacturing 

facilities. 


CHURCH  PEWS 

with  patented,  built-in 
foam  cushioning 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY 

Selling  The  Ten  Commandment 
Key  Holder 

The  Greatest  Docu- 
ment ever  recorded, 
The  Ten  Command- 
ments beautifully  en- 
graved on  the  open- 
faced  Bible.  18  karat 
gold  plated.  Designed 
as  a  symbol  of  faith 
by  which  we  should 
all  strive  to  live. 

The  first  500  Replies 
Will  Receive  Free 
Sample  And  Com- 
plete Details. 

SANDERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

124  4th  Avenue,  South 
NASHVILLE  3,  TENNESSEE 


PROTESTANT  RELIGIOUS  SYMBOLS 


METHODIST 

Sterling  Silver  SYMBOL 

Beautifully  handcrafted  in 
Sterling  Silver  —  a  cher- 
ished symbol  for  all 
Methodists* at  your  local 
jeweler,  a 


\e\tve\er.f*  * 

WALTER  E.  HAYWARD  CO.,   INC. 
Attlebaro,  Mass. 


SELL  VINTEX  PRODUCTS 


PROFITS  i 


Top    quality  —  money    back    guarantee — repu- 
table,   established   firm — big    profits    for    you. 


Organizations  by  the  thousand  are  piling  up  BIG 

PROFITS  by  selling  the  VINTEX   line  of  nationally 

known  household  necessities  —  choice   of  10   items. 

Write  for  full  details,  sond   10c  for  sample  dishcloths 

VINE  ASSOCIATES,  BEVERLY  42,  N.J. 

Serving  osgonizoftons  for  over  30  yeart 


View  Congress'  Record 

Churches,  appraising  the  85th  Con- 
gress' record,  are  finding  both  satisfac- 
tion and  disappointment. 

Their  efforts  in  promoting  foreign 
aid  were  rewarded  by  Congressional 
approval  of  most  of  the  funds  requested 
by  President  Eisenhower,  and  their 
support  of  a  four-year  extension  of  the 
reciprocal-trade  program  also  was 
successful.  Church  efforts  figured,  too, 
in  stronger  obscenity  laws. 

Disappointing  to  many  churches  was 
the  burial  in  the  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  of  proposed 
measures  to  prohibit  interstate  advertis- 
ing of  alcoholic  beverages.  The  Com- 
mittee also  killed  a  bill  that  would 
have  prohibited  liquor  service  on 
commercial  airliners.  [See  Drinking  on 
Airlines?  in  next  month's  Together.] 

Church  Aids  Students 

The  Methodist  Church  has  brought 
35  graduate  students  from  18  countries 
to  study  at  U.S.  universities  of  their 
choice. 

These  honor  students,  designated  as 
Methodist  Crusade  Scholars,  have  full- 
tuition  scholarships  with  room,  board, 
and   transportation  from  their  homes. 

New  Music  Magazine 

A  new  church-music  magazine  will 
be  published  by  the  Methodist  Publish- 
ing House  sometime  after  October, 
1959.  The  editor,  the  Rev.  V.  Earle 
Copes,  has  left  his  post  as  music  pro- 
fessor at  Cornell  College  to  begin  work 
under  the  Board  of  Education. 

The    magazine    is    part    of    current 


Hoisting  a  50-foot  rope  of  clippings  on 
auto  accidents,  the  Rev.  .  t.  H.  Sonitis  of 
the  First  Methodist  Church,  Springfield, 
III.,  emphasizes  a  traffic-safety  sermon. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS  are  accepted 
l<ir  miscellaneous  items  of  general  interest  to 
TOGETHER  readers  such  as:  Sale  of  personal 
property;  Requests  for  Items  wanted;  Service  offers 
of  interest  to  individuals  of  local  churches;  Help 
wanted;  Positions  wanted;  Hobby  materials  or  ex- 
changes;  Houses  or  camps  for  rent;  Tours.  No 
Agents  wanted  or  Opportunity  for  profit  advertis- 
in--.  Bates:  -Minimum  char;.-' — S10.50  (14  words).  "5c 
each  additional  word.  CLOSING  DATE  FIVE 
WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  PUBLICATION  (15th). 
For  use  of  •Box  No.  .  .  .  TOGETHER":  add  (LOO. 
Address  TOGETHER— Classified  Dent.,  740  N.  Rush 
Street,  Chicago  1 1. 
CASH   MUST   ACCOMPANY   ALL   ORDERS 


BOOKS    WANTED 


RELIGIOUS  LIBRARIES  PURCHASED.  Send 
list  or  request  details.  Baker  Book  House, 
Dept.   TG,   Grand   Rapids   6,   Michigan. 

FOR  SALE 

PEWS  WITH  DARK  RED  CUSHIONS  in  good 
condition ;  $4.00  per  foot.  Phone :  Saginaw 
PL-3-4812  or  write  First  Methodist  Church, 
119    S.    Michigan,    Saginaw,    Michigan. 

HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  FOR  ASSOCIATE  MINISTER  or 
young  lady  for  Director  of  Christian  Education. 
Contact  Rev.  Oren  McClure,  First  Methodist 
Church,  2123  Forest  Avenue,  Great  Bend, 
Kansas. 

HOUSEPARENTS — Married  couples  (without 
own  children),  live  with  ten  or  twelve  chil- 
dren on  campuses  of  progressive  children's 
homes.  Husband  usually  employed  in  commu- 
nity days  receives  board,  room  for  part-time 
service ;  wife  full-time  receives  salary.  Gen- 
erous benefits.  Age  21  to  50  ;  college  preferred, 
high  school  graduation  required :  experience 
with  children.  Write  Board  of  Hospitals  and 
Homes  of  The  Methodist  Church,  740  Rush 
Street,  Chicago  11. 


SCRIPT  WRITERS  who  have  the  ability  and  the 
desire  to  communicate  Christianity  through 
the  media  of  film,  filmstrips,  and  records. 
Write  Box  T-24,  TOGETHER  magazine,  giving 
your   background    and   experience. 


DIRECTOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  foi 
St.  Luke's  Methodist  Church,  Memphis 
Tennessee — membership  2900,  church  schoo 
enrollment  2295.  Good  salary  and  working 
conditions.  Write  W.  C.  Newman,  Pastor 
St.  Luke's  Methodist  Church,  3520  Mynders 
Memphis   11,  Tennessee. 


HOBBY  MATERIALS 


LEARN    PROFESSIONAL    cake    decorating 
home.    Free    color-illustrated    literature.    Decc 
Secrets,    Venice   10,    Calif. 


OLD  GOLD  AND  JEWELRY 

HIGHEST  CASH  PAH)  FOR  OLD  GOLI 
Broken  Jewelry,  Gold  Teeth,  Watche 
Diamonds.  Silverware,  Spectacles.  FRE 
Information.  ROSE  REFINERS,  Heywort 
Bldg.,   Chicago   2. 


POSITION  WANTED 


WOMAN  EXPERIENCED  public  relation 
editing,  personnel,  teaching,  administrate 
Ruth  Anderson,  900  Main,  Parkville,  Missour 


SPECIALIZED  SERVICES 


FOR  HELP  on  the  problems  of  unwed  mothe 
hood  a  Christian  social  agency  offers  the  m 
adequate  service.  For  full  information  wri 
to  Texas  Mission  Home  &  Training  Scho 
(Methodist),  P.  O.  Box  2117,  San  Antoni 
Texas. 


STAMPS 


TERRIFIC  STAMP  BARGAIN!  Israel— Iceland 
Vatican  Assortment — Plus  Exotic  Triangle  S 
— Also  Fabulous  British  Colonial  Accumulnt 
— Plus  Large  Stamp  Book — All  Four  Offe 
Free — send  10c*  to  Cover  Postage.  Empi 
Stamp  Corp.,  Dept.  TO,  Toronto,  Canada. 


TOURS 


CHRISTMAS  IN  BETHLEHEM  !  Fifth  Christm 
Pilgrimage  leaving  December  5.  Featur 
important  Biblical  sites.  Lectures  by  Bit 
professors,  missionary  interviews.  At  a  budg 
price.  (Phone  3751)  Bible  Lands  Seminal 
Box  3-TL,  Wilmore,  Kentucky. 

WANTED 

SMALL  PRINTING  PRESS— Will  pay  cash  al 
shipping      charges.      State      price      and 
Write:  Box  T-34.  TOGETHER. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


SHARE  YOUR  KNOWLEDGE:  Aid  your  Churd 
Details   Free.   Abbott  Press,   Fort   Lee,  N.  J.| 
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Pews,  Pulpit  £  Chancel 

FURNITURE         a 


EARLY 
DELIVERY 

WRITE  FOR 
FREE   CATALOG 


J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  CO. 


DEPT.2 


SCRAN  ION  2.  PA 


Sin<«  1889  LEADING  DESIGNERS  and  CRAFTSMEN  of 

STAINED  GLASS 

CHURCH  FURNISHINGS  &  BRONZE  TABLETS 

'paw-spicrs  sgudios. 

48  54  EAST  13th  ST.  •  PATERSON     B.  N.  I. 


McGUFFEY'S  READERS 

\t-i  i  it  long  unit  i-usth  search,  reprints  of  the  original 
1S7:<  revised  editions  of  the  r&mous  McQuffey's  Readers 
have  been  completed  ami  you  fan  now  purchase  exact 
(opies  at  the  fallowlne  low  prices  POSTPAID: 

1st     Reader   $2.25         4th    Reader   $3.25 

2nd   Reader $2.50         5th   Reader   $3.50 

3rd    Reader   $2.75         6th   Reader   $3.75 

OLD  AUTHORS,  Dept.  TR-11,  Rowan,  Iowa 


Write  for  catalog  and  sample 
swatches.  Fine  materials;  beau- 
tiful tailoring;  fair  prices.  Men- 
tion whether  for  pulpit  or  choir, 
and  give  name  of  church. 

DeMoulin  Bros.  &  Co. 

1103  S.  4th  St.        Greenville,  111. 


CATALOG  j 

send  request  to 


Christmas: 

Plays  •  Pageants    ',  I 
Solos  •  Music 
Carol  Books- 
Records  •  Cantatas 


RODEHEAVER    HALL-MACK   CO. 


150  Ninth    St.,   Winona    Lake,    Indiana 


m  FOLDING  CHAIRS 

I     In  Steel orWood^s 
\  FOLDING  TABLES 

*         A  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG      J 
!i        T  AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES     ( 


J.R  REDINGTON  &  CO. 


DEPT.  52         SCRANTON  2,  PA, 

PULPIT  &  CHOIR  GOWNS 

Pulpit  Hangings — Altar  Cloths 

Bible  Markers — Communion  Linens 

Embroideries — Fabrics 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 

4-n- Marking  121    Years  of 

1837  Service  to  the  Church   1958 

and  Clergy 

COX  SONS  &  VINING,  Inc. 

131    Ic.it    23rd   Slre.t,  New  Yolk   10,  N.Y. 


WOlV/SaveUpto50% 

on  Nationally  Advertised  Gifts 

Use  this  big,  new  FREE  CATA- 
LOG to  buy  all  kinds  t>f  gifts 
and  merchandise  for  yourself, 
family,  friends,  neighbors.  Ter- 
rific saving  on  big-name  items. 
Also,  make  money  spare  time 
taking    orders    from    others! 

EVERGREEN   STUDIOS 
Dept.   14,  Box  846        CHICACO  42,   III. 


MARTINS  FLAGS 


DISPLAYS  FO 

CHURCHES  AND 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Prompt  shipment     Ask  (or  < 

colorful  WHOLESALE   Catalog   No 


58-T 


MARTINS  FLAG  CO,  FORT  DODGE.  IOWA 


church    efforts    in    strengthen    Meth 
odism's  music  program.  Ii  will  In-  for 
choir  members  and  directors,  organists, 
song   leaders,  and  others  with   music 
responsibilities. 

Church  Broadcasts  a  Waste? 

Churches  arc  wasting  energy  and 
money  on  radio  ami  TV  broadcasts  be- 
cause  stations  assign  them  to  "unsalable 

and  unwanted"  time,  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  communications 
director  has  charged. 

The  Rev.  Everett  C  Parker  said 
religious  programs  are  aired  when 
people  are  asleep,  eating,  or  away  lrom 
home. 

Liquor  Ads  Under  Fire 

The  Board  of  Temperance  wants 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  to  recon- 
sider its  decision  to  accept  liquor 
advertising.  The  magazine  announced 
recently  it  was  ending  a  61-year  ban 
on  alcohol  ads. 

Ask  China  Policy  Review 

President  Eisenhower  has  been  asked 
by  three  officials  of  the  Methodist  Board 
of  World  Peace  to  review  the  nation's 
China  policy. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Taylor,  general 
secretary;  the  Rev.  Carl  D.  Soule,  field 
secretary,  and  Herman  Will,  Jr., 
administrative  secretary,  also  urged  that 
U.S.  delegates  to  the  Warsaw  talks 
"adopt  a  conciliatory  and  flexible  atti- 
tude." 

The  three  men  emphasized  they 
spoke  as  individuals  and  not  as  official 
representatives  of  the  church. 

Plan  Big  Statue  of  Christ 

Construction  of  a  350-foot  statue  of 
Christ  atop  9,700-foot  Sandia  Peak, 
east  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  is  being 
planned. 

A  nonprofit  organization,  "Christ  of 
the  Southwest  Foundation,"  has  started 
a  drive  to  raise  $50,000  for  preconstruc- 
iion  costs.  Plans  also  call  for  a  15,000- 
seat  amphitheater,  a  chapel,  an  observa- 
tion deck,  and  picnic-recreation 
grounds. 


PHOTO  CREDITS 

2 — Raymond  W.  O.  Knowles  .  4 — 
Royal  Navy  Photo  .  13 — Sharpc 
Studio  .  18— Wide  World  .  19— 
Free  Lance  Photographers  Guild  • 
28 — Top  L. -Methodist  Visual  Edu- 
cation •  29 — Top  -  Dallas  Times 
Herald  .  30 — Iowa  Methodist  In- 
formation .  43 — Patterson-Black 
Star  •  46 — Frank  Schaublc  Studios 
.  48 — National  Archives  .  65  &  66 
— RNS  •  68  RNS  •  77— Mrs.  Lester 
J.  Byers  •  Covcr-14-I5-16-I7-45-57- 
58-59-63-75-76 — George   P.  Miller. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  PLAN 
YOUR  FALL  and  WINTER  VACATION 

Popular  Cruises,  by   '-hip  or  plai 
Wrst  Indies,  South  America,  Hawaii, 
B  ei  hi  ii  .1  a,    Mediterranean,    'Round 
Africa,  the  Pat  ific,  and  tin-  World. 

)'diir  inquiry  invited 

No  obligation 

540   N.  Michigan  Ave.  •  Chicago    11,    III. 


MPRESSIVE 


CHRISTMAS  PROGRAMS 

A  complete  selection  of  dU- 
Unotlve  styles  and  duality  fab- 
rics. All  eolors  anil  shades. 
Send  today  for  FREE  cata- 
log: ('13  (Choir  Robes  and 
Accessories) ;  J-13  (Children's 
Robes);  P-18  (Pulpit  robes); 
CF-13    (Confirmation   Itobcs). 


COLLEGIATE  CAP  &  GOWN  CO. 

CHAMPAIGN.  ILL,  1000  N.  MARKET  ST. 

NEW  YORK  1,  N.  V.  CHICACO  1,  ILL.         tOS  ANCEIES  28,  CAL. 

366  Fifth  Ave.  228  N.  leSille  St.      1634  N.  Cahutngi  Blvd. 


Order  Any  Book 

.  .  .  you  see  reviewed  in  Together  at  the 
publisher's  advertised  price — we  pay  the 
postage  to  you. 

THE  METHODIST  (<&f) 
PUBLISHING  H0USE\@/ 

Order  from   House  serving  you 

Baltimore  3     .      Chicago  11      .      Cincinnnti  2 

Dallas  1       .        Detroit  1        .        Kansas  City  ('. 

Nashville  2     .     New  York  11     .     I'lttshurgh  30 

I'ortland  ">    .    Richmond  1G   .    San  Francisco  2 

Shop  at  our  COKESBURY  BOOK  STORES  in: 

ATLANTA.  72  Broad  St..  N.  W. 

BOSTON.  577  Borlston  St. 

LOS  ANGELES,  5214  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 


^ 


QUICKLY  FOLD 
OR  UNFOLD 

FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM  USES 


MAXIMUM 
SEATING 
MINIMUM 
STORAGE 


TOPS  OF 

MASONITE 

PRESDWOOD  •   FIR 

&  BIRCH  PLYWOOD  • 

LINOLEUM  'PLASTICS 

STRONG,  RIGID 

TUBULAR 

STEEL  LEGS 


Send    for    folde 

with 

complete 

specified 

tions. 

1       MITCHELL    MANUFACTURING 

CO.      1 

I      2748  S.  34th  St 

,  Mil* 

aukee  46 

,  Wis.,  D 

ept.  C 

Manufacturers  of: 

GOWNS 

•  Pulpit  and  Choir* 
RELIGIOUS  SUPPLIES 


tiatictial 


CHURCH  GOODS 
SUPNY  COMPtNT 
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PERSONALIZED  STERLING  SILVER  BOOKMARKS 
Elegantly  made  and  cut  from  Solid  Sterling 
Silver,  these  personalized  Bookmarks  make  a 
treasured  gift  for  all  your  book-loving  friends. 
2l/z"  hip;h,  they  clip  onto  paye  easily.  Engraved 
with  2  or  3  initials  to  make  them  a  truly  per- 
sonal possession.  UNDERLINE  LAST  NAME 
INITIAL.  Rhodium-plated  Sterling  Silver  to 
prevent  tarnishing.  Choose  Round  Top,  Crest 
or  Cross  design.  A  gift  to  be  cherished ! 
STERLING  SILVER  BOOKMARKS  $1.25  ppd. 
Set  of  any   3   for  $3.50   ppd. 

SUE    ALLEN,    Dept.    XY-6,    65    MULBERRY 
ST.,  LYNN,  MASS. 


CHILDREN'S  CHRISTMAS  CALENDAR 

Your  child  will  better  understand  the  real  meaning 
of  Christmas  anticipation  if  you  make  a  family  cere- 
mony of  opening  the  doors  of  this  beautiful  Advent 
Calendar  each  day,  beginning  December  1.  Behind 
each  door  is  a  surprise  picture  and  on  December  24th 
tile  most  beautiful  door  of  all  will  be  opened.  TWO 
calendars,  9x12  inches  .  .  .  each  different,  $1.00  post- 
paid. Early  orders  will  receive  an  extra  calendar,  0x8 
inches  FREE.  Free  gift  catalogue. 
SWEDISH     CRAFTS  Lindsborg,   Kansas 


Grandma's 
Favorite! 

Heirloom 

4-way  photo 

Locket 


..98 


ppd. 


An   authentic 

-    .  -  .  .  -    reproduction 

of  an  antique  solid  gold  heirloom,  our  24K  gold- 
plated  locket  is  just  what  Grandma  prefers. 
It's  designed  to  hold  4  tiny  photos  of  her  favor- 
ite people.  (Simple  instructions  for  inserting 
photos  included.)  Richly  polished,  of  excellent 
weight,  beautifully  engraved  with  2  or  3  script 
initials.  (Underline  last  name  initial.)  The 
locket  hangs  from  a  Fleur-de-lis  pin.  2l/2"  high. 
A  sure-to-be  appreciated  gift  I  $2.98  ppd. 
MILO  FASHIONS,  DEPT.  XY-8, 
58  BUFFUM   ST.,  LYNN,   MASS. 


Your  Address  Labels,  1000 — $1 

ANY  MESSAGE  UP  TO  4  LINES  neatly  printed  in 
black  on  white,  gilt  edged  gummed  popcr  l'-i  in. 
long.  Packed  with  2x1  in.  purse  size  plastic  box  and 
padded  in  books.  WE  TELL  YOU  OUR  SIZES.  Use  on 
checks,  lunches,  books,  letters.  1000  for  SI  ppd. 
(via  air,  add  21f)  Any  5  or  more  orders,  80c:  each; 
any  10,  75<  CO.;  any  25  or  more,  60c  each.  Great 
for  gifts.  Desk  size  2'4x2  in.  box,  10<  extra.  Guaran- 
teed. Prompt  delivery.  Bruce  Bolind,  110  Bolind  Bldg., 
Montrose  28,  Calif.  Thank  you  kindly. 


Shoppin! 


Do  your  gift  shopping  easily — by  mail.  Items 

(except  personalized)  are  offered  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 

Prices  are  postpaid.  Kindly  enclose  your  payment. 


Bubble-Mowing  Elophanl— 

The  whole  family  will  love  Jumbo! 
Flip  a  switch  and  he  lowers  his  head, 
ears  flapping,  to  fill  up  with  bubble 
fluid.  Then  he  raises  his  trunk  and 
blows  iridescent  bubbles  up  and 
down.  He's  almost  a  foot  long,  five 
inches  high,  and  is  woolly  gray.  Uses 
two  large  size  flashlight  batteries  (  not 
included  I .  S3.98.  Niresk  Industries. 
Dept.  TE-50,  Chicago  47,  III. 

Terry  Robe — An  after-bath  robe 
thats  sure  to  keep  you  snug  as  a  bug. 
l  ards  of  thick,  snow-white  Cannon 
toweling  wrap  around  you  comfort- 
ably. Good  warmer-upper  when 
you've  just  come  in  from  outdoors. 
Teens  like  it  for  lounging.  Fits  men 
and  women.  Specify  initial.  S6.95  plus 
SS^4  postage.  King-size  for  6-footers, 
add  SI  extra.  W oodmere  Mills,  Inc., 
Dept.  Til,  Bennington,  Vt. 

Car  Grooni — It's  easier  to  keei 
the  car  well  groomed  when  you  havt 
this  Kar  Kare  Kit  in  the  glove  com 
partment.  The  plastic  envelope  hold: 
a  whisk  broom,  a  chemically  treatec 
dustcloth  that  also  polishes,  an  ic< 
scraper,  a  key  ring  that  is  a  flashlight 
too,  so  you  can  open  the  door  at  nigh 
without  trouble — there's  even  a  not 
pad  and  pencil.  5x7.  S2.25.  Chariot t\ 
Thomas,  Dept.  T,  Seivell,  TV./. 


/: 


^TEACHER 


NEW!       AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL  FOR  CHALK 

j^^r  Encourage  teacher's  efforts  with 
i^^^  tins  practical  token  of  your  apprecii 
w  Hon:  HAND-GIENIC.  the  automatic 
pencil  thai  holds  any  school  chalk.  Ends 
forever  messy  chalk  dust  on  hands  ana 
clothes  .  .  .  prevents  fingernails  scratching 
on  board,  screeching  or  crumbling  chalk, 
chalk  allergy.  Makes  ,-halk  writing  or  draw- 
ing a  smooth  pleasure. 

"DIFFERENT- 
GIFT  OF  LASTING  USEFULNESS 
Every  teaching  hour  teacher  will  bless 
HAND-GIENIC  .  .  .  and  your  child,  l-vit. 
WRITTEN  GUARANTEE.  Jewel-like  82K 
gold  plated  cap  contrasts  beautifully  with 
onyx-black  barrel.  Send  $2  for  one,  only  $5 
tor  set  of  S.  Postage  lice.  Satisfaction  or 
tnonej  hack.  Same  ilo>  shipment.  ORDER 
TODAY.     Exclusive!     Not     sold     in     stores. 

HAND-GIENIC.  Depl.  155.  2384  W.  Flagler  SI..  Miami  35.  Fla. 


Fun  For  The  Kids! 

CARD 
TABLE 
PLAY- 
HOUSES 

$095 

postpaid 

Slip  over  standard  card  tables  for  fun  indoors  I  Tent  I 
pole  makes  realistic  peak;  side  wall  lifts  for  en- 1 
trance  and  ventilation.  Gaily  printed  cotton  cloth: I 
folds  for  storagel  KIDDY  KOTTAGE  with  tinkling! 
door  hell  for  little  housekeepers,  or  FIRE  HOUSEl 
for  young  firemen.  Ideal  for  gifts!  Sorry,  no  CO.D.'s.  I 


Ask  for  FREE  Gifts  'N  Gadgets  Catalog 

E   R   E   D   1   T  H   ' 

of    EVANSTON          5          IllIN 

OIS 
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look  IviiardiaiiK  The  resolute 
ittle  characters  on  those  ex  libris 
tbels  subtly  hint  to  borrowers — re- 
urn  it!  "Book"  label  is  for  the  family 
r  church  library.  Paste  on  textbooks. 
pckel  books,  magazines,  pictures. 
on  gel  500,  so  you  needn't  be  spai- 
ng— protect  your  library  investment, 
jpecif)  boy.  girl,  or  book.  500  for  S2. 
firmail,  add  14f\  Bruce  Bolind, 
lontrose  28,  Calif. 

>lin«'ii  3liiid<»rs — Not     one    of 

our  kittens  w  ill  lose  his  mittens  if  he 
as  a  pair  of  these  mitten  grips.  Clip 
is  mittens  to  his  coat  sleeves.  Good 
or  clipping  his  scarf  to  his  coat  col- 
li", too,  to  fit  it  snugly  about  his 
hroat.  Youngsters  are  proud  to  wear 
hem  because  they're  personalized 
ith  their  first  name  on  each  grip, 
'rint  name.  Pair.  $1.10.  Elron,  Inc., 
52  W .  Ontario,  Chicago  10,  III. 

•lower-Lover's  Tool — Indoor 
ardeners  will  exclaim  over  this  hand- 
Dme  imported  garden  tool.  With  a 
pade  on  one  end,  a  cultivator  on  the 
ther,  it's  just  right  for  treating  soil 
l  flowerpots  or  for  transplanting  out- 
oor  plants.  Made  of  solid  brass,  8% 
iches  long,  with  sturdy  bamboo  han- 
le.  Fine  gift  for  friends  with  green 
uimbs.  $3.95.  Hoffritz  for  Cutlery, 
*ept.    T,   331    Madison   Ave.,    N.Y. 


nrt«ii' 
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A  BRACELET  FOR  MOTHERS  AND  GRANDMOTHERS 
a  excellent  gift,  a  tribute  to  HER  I  This  bracelet  in 
autiful  sterling  silver  bears  proud  record  on  every 
?rling  silver  disc  or  silhouette,  the  first  name,  month. 
iv  and  year  of  birth  for  each  child  or  grandchild.  Add 
disc  or  silhouette  for  each  new  arrival  1  Sterling  Silver 
elet  $1.65:  Each  engraved  Disc  or  Silhouette  $1.10 
BRACELETS  AND    DISCS  AVAILABLE    IN    GOLD 

kt.    Gold    Filled    Bracelet    $3.03:    Each    12    kt.    Gold 
lied  Disc  $1.93.   F.E.T.   Inc.   No  C.O.D.'s  please. 
EDWARD   H.  ZIFF.   IMPORTER 
Box  3072  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza 
Dept.   TO- 1  IS  Chicago  54,    Illinois 


America's    most    lovable    characters    from 

WALT  DISNEY'S  MICKEY  MOUSE  CLUB 


4ft  KING  SIZE  $4 
\  I  BALLOON  I 
IU   TOYS  for 


3  Sets  $2.70  ppd;  6  For  $5.00  ppd 

Imagine  the  fun  your  little  Mousc- 
keteers  will  have  with  their  very 
own  MICKEY  MOUSE  CLUB 
friends.  Toss  them  in  the  air  and 
they  always  land  on  their  feet, 
swinging  and  swaying  in  every  di- 
rection.  One-piece  quality  latex,  in- 
flatable, assorted  bright  colors,  with 
genuine  toss-up  action.  There's 
MICKEY  MOUSE.  DONALD 
DUCK,  JIMINY  CRICKET. 
DOPEY,  CINDERELLA,  PETER 
PAN.  DUMBO.  ALICE-in-WON- 
DERLAND.  P  I  N  O  C  C  H  I  O  and 
DAVEY  CROCKETT  ...  to  thrill 
every  youngster,  or  your  money 
back.  The  perfect  gift  for  the  kids! 

MOTHER  HUBBARD'S.  DEPT.  XY-51 
10  MELCHER  ST.  BOSTON  10,  MASS 


GIANT 


CIVIL  WAR 

PICTURE  MAP 

Now  .  .  at  last  .  .  tin'  Aral  complete  picture  map  of  tho 
Civil  Wai  -as  breathtaking  and  .is  magnificent  as  any 
map  evei   designed,   am  the  pageantrj    and   gallantrj    ol 

that  epic  struggle  is  spread  across  tin'  SEVEN  SQUARE 
FEET  hi   this  giant  wall  picture  map. 

Shows  Nearly  100  Campaigns 
Nearly  lim  places,  events  and  campaigns  or  decisive  Im 
portance  are  pinpointed  and  numbered  on  the  map.  and  a 
special  guide  lists  tiie  dates  and  complete  Information  on 
each.    It's  a   treasure   tun.-  <>t    taet.s  nn   the   civil   War, 
accurately  and  beautifully  presented. 

Printed  in  Brilliant  4-color 

The  facts  are  presented  against  a  background  of  brilliant 
four-color.    A    glance    tells    where    the    "Blues"    and    the 

"Grays'"  fought,  and  the  other  colors  brighten  the  map. 
make  it  easy  to  read,  ideal  for  framing. 

Includes  8  Side  Paintings 

Some  of  the  major  events  of  this  struggle  are  highlighted 
in  individual  oil  paintings  that  provide  a  vivid  border  for 
the  map.  They  include: 
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A  full-length  portrait  of  Stonewall  Jackson 
during  his  Valley  Campaign  of  May-June, 
18G2. 

Grant's  siege  of  Vicksburg.  May  lS-Julv  i. 
1S63. 

The  war  at  sea — The  Alabama  under  Con- 
federate Admiral  Semmes  sunk  by  Kcarsage 
off  France,  June  in.   1864. 

Portrait  of  Sheridan  on  his  favorite  mount 
during  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign, 
August-October,    isc,4. 

Opening  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter. 
April   12-18.    1801. 

Battles  of  Bull  Itiin-Manassas.  June  21, 
18B1  and  the  2nd  Battle.  August  27-Scp- 
tember  1.   1862. 

Battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  l-.'i.   18G3. 

Appomattox — Lee  and  Grant  signing  sur- 
render at   .McLean  House.  April   9,    1865. 


And  in  addition  to  each  of  these  paintings  tall  in  bright, 
full  colon,  there  arc  full  length  paintings  ol  Union  and 
Rebel  soldiers,  showing  their  uniforms  and  correct  equip- 
ment in  line  detail. 

Used  by  Schools,  Colleges  and  Libraries 

Thousands  have  been  sold  all  over  the  United  States, 
many  just  to  individuals  interested  in  the  Civil  War. 
many  to  collectors,  but  aLso  thousands  to  schools,  col- 
lego  and  libraries  for  use  in  teaching,  for  reference  work 
and  for  prizes  (well  worth  framingl. 

Created  by  Crosset  &  Dunlap 

One  of  America's  Leading  Publishers 

Grossel   A:  Durdap.   one  ol    the1  finest    publishing   firms   in 

the  world,  commissioned  and  supervised  the  research  on 

tliis  map— research  done  by   three   hading   scholars,   and 

this  beautiful  map  has  been  on  sale  in  the  country's  I N 

stores  for  $2.05. 

Only  $1  ppd. 

But  now.  House  of  Maps,  by  special  agreement  witli  Gros- 
set  &  Dunlap,  can  otter  this  magnificent  work  to  Mm  for 
just  $1  ppd.  This  is  the  first  time  this  map  has  ever  been 
ottered  at  this  price.  Don't  wait.  Buy  one  now — for  vour 
children,  for  yourself,  for  your  school  or  binary.  (Each 
mat)  is  shipped  in  a  special  mailing  tuht — prevents  creas- 
ing i  Onlj  si  ppd.  each  (5  roi  ti).  Monej  hark  guai- 
antee.  Sorry,  no  c.o.d.'s.  Send  cheek,  cash  or  mone] 
order    to: 

HOUSE  of  MAPS 

Rm.  1308-TG,  60  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17 
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Day -n -Night  Mailbox  Marker  $1.95 

Your  name  (or  any  other  wording  you  want,  up 
to  17  letters  and  numbers)  appears  on  both  sides 
of  your  Day-n-Night  Mailbox  Marker — in  perma- 
nent raised  letters  that  shine  bright  at  night ! 
Fits  any  mailbox — easy  to  install  in  a  minute. 
Rustproof — made  of  aluminum;  baked  enamel 
finish,  black  background,  white  letters.  Your 
marker  shipped  within  48  hours.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Only  $1.95  postpaid 
from  Spear  Engineering  Company,  988  Spear 
Bldg.,    Colorado   Springs,   Colo. 


SHIPPED  DIRECT  FROM  GERMANY 


JUST 

$U25 

l^ppd. 

ALLOW 
4-6  WKS. 

FOR 
DELIVERY 


4fcv  BELL  CUCKOO  CLOCK 

'       pom  the 

t  >s     BLACK  FOREST 


A  delightfully  decora- 
tive time-piece  to 
strike  the  hours.  Live- 
ly little  bird  cuckoos 
on  the  hour  and  half 
hour — a  little  man 
strikes  the  bell  with 
his  hammer  to  give  a 
sweet,  clear  tone. 
Colorfully  cheerful  and 
gay,  the  clock  is  11%" 
high  featuring  a  hand 
carved  dwarf  and  fawn.  Ideal 
with  any  decor.  Just  $14.25 
ppd.  shipped  direct  from  West 
Germany  (pay  postman  $2.38 
duty).   Order  for  yourself  or  as 

BUCKLEY'S  IMPORTS 

734   Seventeenth   Street 
Santa  Monica,  California 


MEMO  to  the   Family   .    .    .    Everybody! 

from    Sis 
Let's   look   through   Shopping  Together   for 

gifts  for  Christmas  .  .  .  you  almost  can't 
resist  sending  for  every  one  of  those  items 
and    it's   so   much   easier   to   shop   by   mail. 

Each  of  us  can  suggest  what  we'd  like, 
too  .  .  .  the  things  in  Shopping  Together 
are  different  ...  or  "plain  practical,"  as 
Mother  says.  I've  already  written  to  some 
of  the  shops  for  their  catalogs. 

Love,    S/'s 
P.S.   Look  back   in  previous  issues,   too,   for 
gifts  for  me  .  .  .  I  marked  'em. 


Shopping  Together 


Bins  Beautiful— G  lamour  in 

storage  bins!  They're  so  neat  you 
could  leave  them  in  sight  or  give  them 
as  a  gift.  Practical,  too.  Air  circulates 
through  to  help  prevent  sprouting. 
Hold  a  peck  of  potatoes;  five  pounds 
of  onions.  Flexible  polyethylene  won't 
rush  easily  cleaned.  Spring  green 
color.  Order  #7684-6  Potato.  $1.98. 
#7683-6  Onion,  98^.  Miles  Kimball, 
63  Bond  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

He-Man's  Belt — A  trim,  sturdy 
belt  for  rugged  everyday  wear.  Buckle 
may  be  engraved  with  2  or  3  initials. 
It's  made  of  top-grain  cowhide.  Pol- 
ished leather  has  milled  edges.  Comes 
in  stylish  one-inch  width  in  eithei 
brown  with  gold  buckle  or  black  witl 
silver  buckle.  Waist  sizes  are  32  t< 
44.  Specify  color,  size,  initials.  $1.95 
Mulberry  House,  Dept.  No.  XY-27 
65  Mulberry  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Christmas  Window — A  mean 
ingful  way  for  the  family  to  prepar 
for  Christmas  together.  Make  thi 
traditional  window  and  8  auxiliar 
designs.  Color  the  special  paper  pal 
terns  with  ordinary  crayons.  Tape  t 
windows  for  translucent  stained-glas 
effect.  Excellent  project  for  you 
church-school  class.  Big  window.  34 
44;  8  small  designs,  S^xll.  Set  Si 
Stained  Glass  Craft,  Box  82-A 
\]  aukesha.   U  is. 


Name  & 

Address 

Labels 

1000  p.  s1 

The  Ideal  Gift 

Up  to  four  lines  tastefully  printed  on  high- 
quality  gummed  paper.  Padded  and  packed  in 
handy  plastic  Gift  Box.  Larue  size  ('.xl",  in.). 
Hundreds  of  uses,  on  cheeks,  letters,  hooks,  rec- 
ords, etc.  The  Idml  Gift.  Soli;  thai  small  gift 
problem   with  our  Special  GIFT  OFFER. 

ANY    8    DIFFERENT    ORDERS    $5 
Your   money    will   be   cheerfully    refunded    if   you 
are  not    completely   satisfied. 

(When  ordering  please  print  names  and  ad- 
dresses  in  order  to   insure  accuracy) 

McCALL   &   COMPANY 
BOX   611  •  PARIS.   TENN. 


PUDGY  PIGGY  BANK 

CROWS 

WITH 

SAVINGS 

It's  comical 
watching      Pudgy 

Figgy  crow  as  you 
stuff  him  \v  i  t  h 
coins.  Colorful. 
soft,  sturdy  plas- 
tic expands  as 
coins  accumulate. 
$1.   Postpaid. 

FREE  4  COLOR  CHRISTMAS  CATALOG 

Hundreds    of    toys,    nifts,    gadgets,    greeting 
cards,  household  items,  jewelry,  novelties,  and 

stationery. 

AnRIANF     Inr      s-",r'  Finch  Building 
HUrvlHUL,    IIH»m   St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 


THE  CHRISTMAS  STORY  ON  PARAD 

The  Bethlehem  Star  Christmas  Greeting  Card  Assoi 
meat  is  .  .  .  "brand  new"  this  year.  Assortment  CO 
tains  8  different  scenes  depicting  events  related  t 
birth  of  the  SAVIOlt.  These  scenes  are  not  drawini 
hut  actual  photos  In  glowing  color,  with  people  portrt 
ins  the  Bible  characters.  Folders  have  appropriate  ('luii 
mas  greetings  inside,  and  are  beautifully  boxed  wi 
envelopes.  IS  asst.  4x5  In.  folders,  attractively  prid 
at   $1.50   per  hex. 

TRINITY  HOUSE.  Oept.  BSC.  Box  2428.  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 
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f«»w  llool  .\aiinv  Sel  the  arm, 
urn  the  handle,  and  you  make  uni- 
ons of  designs  with  the  "Hoot  Van- 
v."  (Remember  the  Hool  Nanny, 
{[other  and  Dad?  I  Make  doilies,  or 
a.-tc  them  to  cardboard  circles  and 
jtellac  to  make  pads  lor  planters  or 
imps.  Metal,  with  50  ili-k-.  pencil, 
lstnntions.  $3.95.  100  extra  disks, 
nlored  pencils,  and  sharpener,  7.V. 
Meredith's,  Evanston  5,  III. 


khiliiiMor  Itinl  llnlli     For  the 

wet  of  beautiful  things,  the  hard-to- 
By-for  person  on  your  gift  list,  or 
>r  a  family-to-family  uift.  It  maj  be 
candy  or  nut  dish,  planter  or  cen- 
trpiece.  It's  imported  from  Italy, 
and  carved  of  pure  alabaster.  Grace- 
il  sculptured  flint  birds  perch  on 
im.  3%(high)x5,  $2.50.  5x7,  $6. 
0x12,  $21.  tiffs,  Dept.  T,  Box  3072, 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago. 


U»ll  \;mi«'  IN;il«* — A  hospitable 

)iich  for  your  home  is  a  personalized 
ame  plate  in  gleaming  satin-finish 
rass.  No  one  need  doubt  that  this  is 
le  right  house,  or  door,  or  bell — it 
>ells  welcome  to  visitors.  A  friendly 
ift  for  neighbors,  friends,  newly- 
eds,  or  the  new  home.  Children  like 
iem  for  their  bedroom  doors.  2x%, 
I.  Liberty  House,  Dept.  XY-29, 
)3  Summer  St.,  Boston  10,  Mass. 


lust  if  Weather  Houxe — The 

?asant  maid  pops  out  when  the  day  11 
■  fair,  her  umbrella-bearing  beau 
hen  it  won't.  This  quaint  barometer- 
ermometer  is  a  practical  addition 
the  knickknack  shelf.  Children  love 
keep  watch  on  the  weather.  Hand- 
ade  in  Black  Forest,  shipped  from 
jrmany.  Allow  4-6  weeks'  delivery. 
!.95.  Buckley's  Imports,  Dept.  53, 
'4  17th  St.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
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MOPPER 


the  original 
terry  "dry-off" 
AFTER-BATH    ROBE 

Here's  the  great  big,  wonderful  "terry  bear"  of  a 
robe  that  towels  you  dry  instantly,  cozily  after 
tub,  shower  or  swim.  Made  of  thick,  thirsty 
snow-white  Cannon  terry,  with  yards  of  comfort- 
able fullness,  raglan  sleeves,  draft-screen  collar 
.  .  .  it's  a  whopper  of  a  Mopper!  Two  big  "carry- 
all" pockets,  wrap-around  belt,  tassel  tie,  press- 
on  initial  for  personalizing.  Fits  men,  women 
perfectly.  For  6-footers,  order  king-size  .  .  .  only 
$1.00  more.  A  great  buy!  Get  several ...  for  your- 
self,  for  gifts,  for  guests.   Sorry,   no  C.O.D.'s. 

Gift-ready  in  clear  plastic       *jc   nc 
bag.  Free  3"  initial  (specify)       3>O.TfJ  ea. 
Add  35c  postage  ea.  Mopper     (Save!  3  for  $20) 

WOODMERE    MILLS,    INC. 

DEPT.  282  BENNINGTON,    VERMONT 


TURTLE    PURSE 
PERSONALIZED 

Turtle  love  is  a  darling 
gift  for  little  scholars. 
Genuine  leather  zip- 
pered  purse  holds  bus 
tokens,  coins  for  sweets, 
milk  money.  Has  loop 
tail  to  hook  on  belt, 
In  apple  red  or  cowboy 
tan  and  personalized 
with  first  name.   Please 


PRINT.    Splendid  stocking  gift. 
$1.00  (3  for  $2.75) 

PERSONALIZED 
UMBRELLA  TAG 

Will  bring  back  your 
stray  umbrellas !  Gold 
plated  Identification 
tag  smartly  engraved 
with  name  and  address 
(Please  PRIXT>.  At- 
taches with  golden 
chain.    $1.50 

EIMON  MNC.i 

352    W.    Ontario   St.,    Dept.    182,    Chicago    10,    III. 


KES    FAMILY    TRIPS    MORE    ENJOYABLE.    Keeps 
Idren  2-x  playing  tjuietij   while  vou  drive  relaxed.  Get 
LAY-SIIKI.F."  A  full  four  feet   of  gaily  colored  play 
Has    peg-board,    black-board    and    coloring    space. 
to\>.    chalk,    crayons,    coloring    book    and    attached 
age-  ha--  included.  Washable — Xon-Toxic — Safe.   Solid 
struction.  withstands  long  wear.  Completely  Self  Stor- 
ish  with  back  of  seat  when  not  in  use. 
cid      Add  7".c  West  of  Miss, 
d  to:    "PLAY-SHELF,"    Box   665.    New   Providence, 
/  Jersey. 


vember  1958 
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COVERS  IN  COLORS  to  match  the  new  telephone 
colors.  Also  "King-Size"  U7"x22")  and  "Queen-Size" 
Ul"xl7"i  desk  pads  with  4  corners  in  same  matching 
colors.  Padded  phone  cover  has  ruled  sheets  for  numbers 
frequently  called.  Desk  pads  have  50  sheets  white  paper 
.  .  .  heavy  blotter  paper  underneath  and  felt  lining  on 
back.  State  page  size  and  thickness  of  your  phone  book, 
and  color  desired  on  cover  and/or  pad.  Ivory".  Beige. 
Gray.  Green.  White.  Yellow,  Red.  Pink.  Blue,  Brown. 
I'lione  cover.  52.25;  large  desk  pad.  ?2.50;  small  desk 
pad.  $2.25.  Name  gold  stamped  on  either  article:  40c 
each.  2  for  75c. 

ENGEL   BINDERY  COMPANY 
322    Southwest    Blvd.,     Kansas    City    8,    Missouri 


FOR  DOTING  MOTHERS  &  GRANDMOTHERS 
She  will  wear  her  heart  on  her  wrist  when  she 
encircles  it  with  a  bracelet  of  our  Boy  and  Girl 
Silhouettes.  Each  charm,  J4"  across,  is  en- 
graved with  a  child's  name  and  hirthdate. 
Beautifully  polished  and  of  excellent  weight. 
Bracelet  measures  7!4"  in  length.  Choose  Rho- 
dium-finished STERLING  SILVER  or  12K 
GOLD-FILLED.  A  superb  gift  value!  Prices 
include  engraving  and  tax.  EACH  BOY  SIL- 
HOUETTE $1.10  ppd.;  EACH  GIRL  SIL- 
HOUETTE $1.10  ppd.:  CHAIN  BRACELET 
$1.10  ppd.  OXFORD  HOUSE,  DEPT.  XY-5, 
32  OXFORD  ST.,  LYNN,  MASS. 
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Tbgothcr  with  the  SMALL  FRY 


Christmas  Is 


Christmas  really  isn't  far  away— not  for  boys  and  girls  who 
like  to  make  holiday  decorations.  Right  now  is  the  time  to 
begin— and  here  are  ideas  to  get  you  started.  So  gather  your 
art  supplies,  turn  on  your  imagination,  and  almost  before 
you  realize  it,  Christmas  will  be  here! 


Build  a  Manger  Scene 


ONE  THING  you'll  want  for 
sure  when  Christmas  comes  is 
a  manger  scene.  You  can  easily 
make  one  yourself,  using  a 
cardboard  box  as  the  stable. 
Just  paint  it  and  cut  a  little 
window  out  of  its  back  wall. 
Then  paste  a  piece  of  blue 
paper  on  the  outside  of  the 
window  and,  with  a  pin,  jab  a 
few  holes  in  the  paper.  Light 
will  show  through  the  holes, 
making  them  look  like  twin- 
kling stars!  Now  fix  up  the  in- 
side of  the  stable  any  way  you 
like — you  may  want  to  add  a 
cardboard  stall  and  put  straw 
on  the  stable  floor. 

A  small  pillbox  or  paper- 
clip box  makes  the  right-sized 
manger.  Make  the  legs  out  of 
another  piece  of  cardboard, 
glue  them  to  the  box,  and  your 
manger  will  be  ready  to  paint. 
Perhaps  you  or  your  sister  has 
a  tiny  doll  you  could  use  as  the 
baby  Jesus.  If  not,  model  him 
from  clay  or  draw  him  on 
paper.  After  the  paint  on  the 
manger  has  dried,  wrap  baby 
Jesus  in  a  small,  white  cloth 
and  place  him  on  a  bed  of 
straw  in  the  manger. 

Next  you'll  want  to  make  the 


animals  for  the  manger  scene. 
Here's  where  some  empty 
spools  from  Mother's  sewing 
basket  will  come  in  handy 
Small  spools  make  lambs,  me 
dium-sized  spools  work  wel 
for  calves,  and  large  spool: 
turn  into  donkeys.  This  is  hov 
to  make  a  spool  animal — th« 
drawings  on  this  page  will  hel; 
you,  too: 

1)  Stand  the  spool  on 
piece  of  cardboard  and  trac 
around  it.  Draw  two  legs  ont 
this  circle  and  cut  the  whol 
piece  out.  Make  two  parts  lik 
this  for  each  animal. 

2)  Glue  one  part  onto  eac 
end  of  the  spool.  Poke  a  tin 
hole  through  the  cardboard  o 
each  end  and  push  a  pip 
cleaner  all  the  way  through  th 
spool.  Bend  the  pipe  cleaner  t 
form  a  neck  and  a  tail.  For  th 
lamb's  neck  you  will  need  t 
shorten  the  pipe  cleaner. 

3)  Tape  a  cardboard  head  o 
the  neck  and  paint  the  anima 
You  can  wrap  felt  around  tb 
stomach  or  use  something  so 
like  yarn  or  cotton. 

Maybe    you    will    want 
keep  your  manger  scene  sin 
pie  by  just  making  Jesus  an 
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A  touch  of  paint  on  the  nose  and  this  little  cow  will  be  ready  to  ta\e  her  place  in  a  Christmas  stable. 


You  can   build  a  manger  scene  lif^e  this  from   odds  and  ends 
found    around    the    house.    It    tafes    time    though,    so    get    started    right    away! 


two  or  three  animals.  How- 
ever, if  you  want  to  make 
Mary  and  Joseph,  draw  them 
on  cardboard  and  stand  them 
up  in  small,  clay  bases.  Or 
make  them  from  pipe  cleaners 
or  clothespins  and  wrap  pieces 
of  material  around  them. 

When  you  are  all  finished 
with  the  manger  scene,  place  it 
on  a  table  until  your  Christmas 
tree  arrives.  Then  put  it  un- 
derneath the  tree.  On  Christ- 
mas Eve  you'll  be  able  to  sing 
Away  in  a  Manger  or  Silent 
Night  by  a  manger  scene  you 
made  all  by  yourself! 

Now  turn  to  page  76  to 
learn  how  you  can  make  your 
very  own  Christmas  windows! 


Here's  a  way  to  use  your  old, 

broken  crayons— making  Christmas  windows 

from  waxed  paper.  You  can  make  the 

windows  really  glow  by  adding  glitter,  colored 

string,  and  paper  letters  or  designs. 


Make  a  'Stained  Glass  Window' 


I 


■ 


F  YOUR  mother  has  some 
waxed  paper  and  you  have 
some  old,  broken  crayons,  you 
can  make  a  Christmas  window 
that  will  really  glow! 

First,  cut  two  pieces  of 
waxed  paper  the  same  size. 
Put  one  of  them,  waxy-side  up, 
on  a  newspaper-covered  table. 
Then  chip  off  tiny  bits  of  red 
and  green  crayons  over  the 
paper.  (You  can  also  add  glit- 
ter, string,  or  paper  designs  if 
you  want.)  Now  cover  up  the 
crayon  bits  with  the  other 
piece  of  waxed  paper,  making 
sure  its  waxy  side  is  facing 
downward. 

Then  ask  Mom  to  press  the 
papers  with  a  slightly  warm 
iron.  The  heat  from  the  iron 
will  cause  the  waxed  papers 
to  stick  together  and  the  cray- 
ons will  melt  and  form  pretty 
designs.  When  the  design  has 
cooled,  tape  it  in  a  window 
with  cellophane  tape.  At  night 
the  light  from  your  home  will 
cause  the  waxed  paper  to  glow 
outside  like  a  stained-glass 
window.  You'll  want  to  run 
out  for  a  minute  to  see  it 
yourself! 


This  is  how  waxed  paper 

windows    loo/{    to    people    outside 

at  night— as  pretty  as  a 

Christmas  card!  In  just  a  jew  more 

years,  Baby  Sister  will  be 

old  enough  to  ma\e  a  window,  too. 
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WORLD  MISSION  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 


Bishop  and  Mrs.  Newell  return  this  month  from   a  two-months  tour  of  11   European 
countries.  Here  he  shows  Mrs.  Newell  the  site  of  an  Austrian  MCOR  hostel  he  dedicated. 


N 


ew  Faces  in  New  Places  in  A 


rea 


Two  Conferences  Planning 
United  Evangelistic  Mission 

Preparations  are  being  completed  i<>r 
.1  United  Evangelistic  Mission  to  be  held 
m  November  and  December  by  the  New 
York  East  and  Newark  Conferences. 

New  York  East  ministers  will  visit  the 
Newark  churches  from  November  15  to 
November  20;  and  Newark  men  will 
work  m  the  New  York  East  churches 
from    November  29  to  December  4. 

The  dates  of  the  mission  in  the  Troy 
.iiul  New  York  Conferences  have  been 
changed  from  next  spring  to  October  10- 
15   and   October  24-29,   1959. 

Tour  Historic  High  Points 

New  York  Methodists  toured  historic 
Five  Points  Mission  October  21  at  an 
open  house  preceding  the  annual  meeting. 

Mrs.  Francis  A.  Holmes,  board  of 
managers  ways  and  means  chairman,  was 
in  charge  of  an  inspection  of  the  child 
care  center,  gymnasium,  club  rooms,  li- 
brary and  sanctuary. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  M.  Houston  of  Hemp- 
stead addressed  the  annual  meeting  with 
District  Superintendent  Elmer  B.  Bostock 
presiding. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  appointments 
made  in  the  New  York  Area  within  re- 
cent weeks  by  Bishop  Newell  and  his 
cabinet: 

New  Yor\  East  Conference:  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Marshall,  West  Side  Hill,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.;  the  Rev.  Ralph  L.  Bickford, 
Willis  Avenue,  New  York  City;  the  Rev. 
William  C.  Carroll,  Winsted,  Conn.;  the 
Rev.  Burton  Contrell,  associate  at  South 
Church,  Meriden;  the  Rev.  John  Heuchert, 
to  supply   New   Haven. 

New  York  Conference:  the  Rev.  Theo- 
dore C.  Rands,  to  supply  Bellvale  and 
Sugar  Loaf;  the  Rev.  Gerald  R.  Matthews, 
to    supply    Bloomville. 

Newark.  Conference:  the  Rev.  Philip  S. 
Aatters,  Jr.,  to  First  Church,  Arlington; 
he  Rev.  Bruce  D.  Rahtjen,  to  supply 
tethany  Church,  Jersey  City,  as  well  as 
gown  Memorial  at  Jersey  City;  the  Rev. 
ohn  R.  Bowering,  assistant  at  Linden, 
J.:  the  Rev.  Wesley  Hougsted,  Still- 
/ater-Swartswood  Charge:  the  Rev. 
■olton  Joyner,  associate,  Westside  Church, 
loptacong,  N.  J.;  the  Rev.  James  M.  Auk 
ansferred  to  Troy  Conference  appointed 
i  First  Church,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Troy  Conference:  the  Rev.  Harold  W. 
riffis,  Trinity  Church,  Albany;  the  Rev. 
larence  C.  Winchell,  First  Church  Al- 
ky;   and    the   Rev.   Hervey   W.    Brown, 

pply  at  Union  Village,  Vermont. 
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Special  services  marked  the  third  anni- 
versary of  the  beginning  of  the  Span- 
ish work  at  Broadway  Temple-Wash- 
ington Heights  Church  in  New  York,  City 
was  marked  with  special  services.  Front 
from  left  are  the  Rev.  Jorge  Rivera,  guest 
preacher;   Efrain    Cotto,   vice-chairman    of 


El     Imparcial     Photo 

layman's  committee  on  Spanish  work;  the 
Rev.  Allen  E.  Claxton,  pastor;  and  rear, 
the  Rev.  Manuel  Figueroa,  volunteer  com- 
mittee member;  Hector  Mojenas,  visita- 
tion chairman;  Mrs.  Sara  Hernandez, 
hospitality  chairman;  and  Mrs.  Martha 
Frank/in,  education   committee  chairman. 
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NEW  HORIZONS 


This  Area   Child    Getting  a  Home 


In  June  S,  1956,  a  newcomer  was 
welcomed  into  the  family  of  the  New 
York  District  of  the  New  York  East 
Conference — a  new  Methodist  church  in 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

It  began  with  12  members  and  rented 
quarters  in  a  school  gymnasium  with 
growing  organizations  finding  meeting 
places  in  community  buildings  and  pri- 
vate homes. 

Two  years  later  to  the  day,  ground 
was  broken  for  a  building  to  house  this 
growing  child.  The  membership  has 
grown  to  404  and  the  church  school 
numbers  200. 

The  first  unit  of  the  building  will 
provide  12  classrooms,  offices,  a  kitchen, 
and  a  chapel  seating  300.  The  people 
have  pledged  about  $75,000  of  the 
$110,000  the  building  will  cost. 

The  Rev.  Donald  S.  Stacey,  pastor,  has 
written  a  graphic  account  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes encountered  by  the  parish  in  plan- 
ning and   financing   the   building. 

With  the  help  of  the  conference 
church  extension  fund,  a  loan  from  the 
Board  of  Missions,  and  funds  from  first 
and  second  mortgages,  $95,000  appeared 
to  be  available  and  the  bids  were  opened 
hopefully,  although  any  estimate  of 
$100,000  was  in  the  committee  members' 
minds. 

The  high  bid  was  $159,000  and  the 
lowest  $134,000! 


Workmen  raised  a  Christian  flag  to  signal 
completion  of  repairs  at  Lee,  Mass.,  First. 


Drastic  changes  were  made  in  the 
plans.  A  mortgage  was  obtained  on  the 
property  of  Grace  Church  in  Bridgeport 
which  had  merged  with  the  new  congre- 
gation. It  is  firmly  believed  that  new 
persons  attached  to  the  new  church  will 
help    meet    the    financial    obligations. 


Natural  oa\  woodwork  will  In-  used  in 
the  ncif  educational  building  at  Cornith, 

N.  Y.,  to  harmonize  with  the  church  in- 
terim-. District  Superintendent  Walter  /. 
Whitney   oj   Glens   Falls   uses  the   trowel 
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while  Earnest  /ones.  left,  building  com- 
mittee chairman.  Dr.  Bruce  Sad  more; 
Beecher  Carpenter,  contractor  and  trustee; 
and  the  Rev.  Milton  M.  Lattery,  pastor, 
tea tch  the  proceedings  with  vital  interest. 


^7Ae  Qi/icuit 


The  Rev.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  cited  by 
Duke  University  as  "Dean  of  the  Amer- 
ican pulpit,"  started  his  31st  year  October 
5  as  NBC's  minister  on  National  Radio 
Pulpit. 

Vernon  Stutzman,  director  of  the 
Methodist  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Hospital  Council 
of  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  and  Staten 
Island. 

Judge  Herbert  E.  Henion  of  Sloatsburg, 
N.  Y.,  Rockland  County  court  judge  and 
active  Methodist  layman,  was  one  of  the 
summer  preachers  at  Sloatsburg,  N.  Y. 
church. 

Five  New  York  Area  ministers  have 
been  invited  to  lead  BOAC  tours  to 
Methodist  places  of  historical  interest  in 
Europe  next  year.  They  are  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Asbury  G.  E.  Stromberg  leaving  May 
29;  the  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Goodhand,  June 
26;  the  Rev.  Arnold  O.  Olson,  July  3; 
the  Rev.  Dorland  Russett,  July  17:  and 
the  Rev.  Stanley  J.  Hallett,  October  2. 
Information  about  these  and  four  other 
similar  tours  may  be  obtained  from  the 
area  public  relations  office,  150  Fifth 
Avenue,   New    York. 

The  Rev.  Richard  L.  Francis  of  Flush- 
ing, N.  Y.,  is  giving  a  six-week  course 
on  lay  visitation  evangelism  for  the 
Queens  Federation  of  Churches.  It 
started  October  6. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Quimby  en- 
joyed the  unique  honor  of  being  guests 
last  summer  of  the  British  Methodist 
Conference  in  Newcastle,  England.  Dr. 
Quimby,  who  headed  the  preachers'  ex- 
change program  for  many  years,  was 
presented  a  resolution  lettered  on  vellum 
and  a  silver  salver.  High  praise  was 
given  Dr.  Quimby  in  an  extensive  three- 
column  article  in  the  Recorder,  official 
publication   of   the   conference. 

The  Rev.  George  R.  Bailey  of  First 
Church.  Schenectady.  X.  Y..  was  one  of 
eight  clergymen  of  the  three  major  faiths 
chosen  to  oversee  the  General  Electric 
union  strike  vote  which  lasted  30  con- 
secutive   hours. 
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THE    BISHOP    WRITES 


7%tKi4ter<y  Tftade  a£  (ptadd 


Tin-  following  meditation  from  hymn  number  114  ol 
The  Methodist  Hymnal  was  delivered  ai  the  l(,:>x  sessions 
of  the  annual  conferences  and  is  presented  here  for  the 
wider   reading  ol   our   Methodist   membership. 

Thou  robest  in  Thy  splendor  the  simplest  ol  nun  and 
helpest  them  to  render  light  back  to  Thee  again. 

I    suppose    in    some    respects   a    minister    ought    to   be 
in.ulc  of  glass — fragile,  transparent,  translucent,  and  reflet 
rive. 
In  .1  sense  he  slu iii ltl  be  Ir.igdc — that  is  he  should  be 
delicate  enough  to  be  sensitive  to  man's  yearning   need   and   God's  yearning 
solicitude.    He  should  be  delicate. 

Now,  I  fear  some  ministers  .ire  fragile  in  another  sense.  They  seem  in  think 
of  themselves  .is  "les  objets  d'art" — nrn.inieni.il  to  .1  great  degree,  .1  kind  ol 
curio  or  brie  a  brae,  .1  bit  ostentatious,  and  exceedingly  fragile. 

And  in  that  sense  all  ol  us  as  ministers  too  easily  submit  to  flattery  and 
adulation.  We  enjoy  being  fawned  upon — especially  after  our  sermons.  And 
some  ministers  are  fragile  in  still  another  sense.  They  too  easily  Splinter  and 
crash  M\d  utterly  fall  to  pieces.  They  are  too  brittle  and  fragile  and  delicate — 
a  minister   should   be   more   than   a   work  of  art — an    "objet  d'art." 

But  ministers  should  be  made  of  glass,  .\n>.\  especially  they  should  be  trans- 
parent. I  realize  that  many  ministers'  wives  think  this  transparency  business 
is  carried  too  far  by  those  congregations  which  seek  to  explore  all  the  minister's 
actions  .\n^  his  wife's  housekeeping  propensities  and  the  children's  behavior. 
Now,  of  course,  there  are  circumstances  ami  conditions  in  the  minister's  life 
which  are  none  of  the  business  of  the  congregation.  Yet  the  minister  should 
be  transparent.    He  should   never  be  opaque,  especially  in  his  preaching. 

An  opaque  preacher  is  a  futility.  The  glass  of  which  a  minister  is  made 
must  never  be  clouded   or  murky  or  impervious  or   smeared   or  dirty. 

And  the  minister  should  be  translucent.  He  should  be  like  unto  an  exquisite 
stained  glass  window  in  a  glorious  cathedral  through  which  the  sunlight  of 
(iod  streams — and  in  so  doing  depicts  and  gives  form  and  color  to  the  body 
and  being  and  glory  of  Christ. 

Yes,  a  minister  should  be  made  of  glass — fragile,  transparent,  translucent — but 
something  more.  A  minister  should  be  reflective.  He  should  have  a  backing, 
an  understanding  and  a  comprehension  sufficient  to  change  him  from  a  window- 
pane  through  which  people  easily  see  into  a  mirror  in  which  they  can  see 
themselves — and  in  which  they  can  see  God.  A  minister  must  acquire  the  power 
of  reflection,  to  reflect  the  yearnings  of  his  people  to  the  heart  of  God — and  to 
reflect  the  power  and  the  yearning  possessiveness  of  God  to  his  people.  A 
minister  must  be  made  of  glass — fragile,  transparent,  translucent — having  the 
power   of   reflection. 

Thou  robest  in  Thy  splendor  the  simplest  ways  of  men  and  helpest  them 
to  render  light  back  to  Thee  again. 

Frederick  Buckley  Newell 


Clergy  Boycotts  Traditional  Racing  Parade 

When  Saratoga  Springs  officials  staged 
the  traditional  parade  to  escort  the  first 
racing  horse  of  the  season  to  the  track 
the  clergy  of  the  city  was  conspicuously 
absent. 

The  Rev.  Howard  Stimmel  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  an  implacable  foe  of  race  track 
gambling,  reports  that  he  and  others  de- 
clined to  participate  in   the  parade. 

"The  large  car  labeled  'clergy'  was  in 
the  parade,  but  the  chauffeur  was  the 
only  occupant,"  says  Mr.  Stimmel. 


Appoint  Superintendent 

New  superintendent  ol  the    Ubanj  1  >i s 

li  k  t    o|     iIk      I  rO)     t  :,,nli  n  iii  1     Is    lilt     Rev. 

Charles     Walter 
Kessler,   pastor   for 

1I11    past  eight   \i  .11  i 

ol      First     Church, 

I'lltstn  Id,   Mass. 

I  [<  succeeds  the 
Rev,  1 1. ..old  W. 
( mills  who  ha: 
named  minister  of 
Trinity  Church,  Al- 
bany. 

Dr.     Kessler     was 
educated  .it  Asbury 

College.  McGill 
University  and  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary   .\m\    holds    three    honorary    degrees. 

Honor  Judicial  Council 

Members  of  the  Judicial  Council,  hold- 
ing their  first  New  York  City  meeting 
October  16-18,  were  guests  of  honor  at 
a  New  York  Area  dinner  at  Christ 
Church.  Newburgh  District  Superintend- 
ent |ohn  Pearson  was  chairman  and 
Bishop  Herbert  Welch  presided.  The 
members  were  introduced  by  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Houston  of  Hempstead,  N.  Y., 
secretary. 

J.  Ernest  Wilkins,  president  of  the 
Council,  and  Paul  Williams,  former  U.  S. 
district  attorney,  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  were  speakers. 

Centenary  Enrollment  Up 

Centenary  College  at  Haekettstown, 
N.  J.,  has  announced  an  enrollment  of 
546  students,  largest  in   its  history. 

The  students  include  young  women 
from  28  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii,  Iran,  England,  Ecuador,  the 
Philippines  and  West  Pakistan. 

College  officials  have  also  announced 
the  appointment  of  five  new  teachers  and 
the  election  of  a  new  trustee. 

The  Rev.  Otto  C.  Nelson,  pastor  of 
the  Waldwick  (N.  J.)  Church  has  been 
named  to  the  board  of  trustees.  He  is  a 
Drew  alumnus. 


80-Year  Record 

Miss  Minnie  Mott  of  Centerport,  N.  Y., 
has  now  completed  the  astonishing  record 
of  80  years  of  perfect  church-school  at- 
tendance. She  was  secretary  of  the  church 
school   for  50  years. 


Plans  for  the  new  Bethel  Home,  Ossining 
were  viewed  by  a  Community  Services  to 
the  Aged  subcommittee,  a  unit  of  the 
New  York.  State  Legislature.  From  left 
to  right  are  Charles  E.  Burden,  assistant 
to  Bethel  president;  Edwin  H.   Wimpens, 
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president;  Assemblyman  John  E.  Johnson, 
chairman  of  the  committee;  Senator  John 
P.  Morrissey;  John  .1.  Ruskjowskj;  Senator 
Fran\  E.  Yon  Lare;  Mrs.  Burden;  As- 
semblyman Hyman  E.  Mintz,  and  the 
committee     director,    Albert    J.     Abrams. 
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Camera  Catches 

Area  Scenes 


Thirty-three  years  of  service  to  the  Ridge- 
wood,  N.  ].,  church,  the  past  29  as  treas- 
urer of  the  board  of  trustees,  are  marked 
here  by  the  presentation  of  a  gift  to 
Charles  F.  Watson,  right  by  Leonard  S. 
Marshman.  Looking  on  during  the  cere- 
mony is  Superintendent  Harold  N.  Smith. 


Ready  to  start  their  careers  as  nurses  are  these  four  attractive 
graduates  of  the  Methodist  Hospital  in  Brooklyn.  Reading  from 
left  they  are  Phyllis  T.  DuMond  of  Endicott,  N.  Y.,  Kathleen  E. 
Keding  of  Dobbs  Ferry .  N.  Y.,  Jean  E.  Burrowes  of  Baldwin,  N.  Y. 


Paterson   Evening  Xews 


An  enrollment  of  141  children  from  4  to  15  years  of  age  attended       Methodist  Parish  at  Trinity  Church.  Pater  son,  X.  J.    An  averagel 
the   third   annual   vacation    church    school   of    the   Passaic    Valley       of   lH)  youngsters   attended   the   daily   sessions  during   the   school.l 
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—Photograph  by  Mrs.  Lester  J.  Byers,  Knoxville,  Iowa. 
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am?  s  giving: 

Jot  so  many  1  hanksgivings  ago,  daughter  s  tousled 
;ad  came  barely  even  with  the  table  to£>.  Now  she  s 
own,  and  quite  a  cook  herseli.  But  this  day  —  01  all 
lys  in  the  kitchen  —  is  strictly  Grandmas.  That  big, 
hite-breasted  turkey,  the  juicy   red   cranberries,  the 


Grand 


mas  Day 


aromatic  dressing,  and  giblet  gravy  call  ior  wisdom,  a 
seasoning,  a  touch,  a  just-rightness  —  and  a  taste  — 
that  Grandma  has  acquired  to  |periection  over  many 
1  hanksgivings.  A.s  this  iamily  bow  their  heads,  they 
have  much  to  be  grateiul  lor  —  including  Grandma! 
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Anticipating  what  is  certain  to  be 
an  unprecedented  demand, 

lO^QdlQl  is  accepting  orders 
for  extra  copies  of  the  historic  issue  featuring 

WOMEN  OF  THE  BIBLE 

...on  a  single  copy  basis! 


History  in  the  making!  The  forth- 
coming December  Together,  featur- 
ing Sune  Richards'  magnificent  color 
pictorial,  Women  of  The  Bible,  will 
surely  become  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant, highly  prized  issues  ever  pub- 
lished. The  brilliant,  full-color  photo- 
paintings  of  such  biblical  favorites  as 
Mary,  Esther,  Ruth,  Martha  and  others 
are  suitable  for  framing.  In  addition  to 
your  regular  copy,  you'll  want  several 
extra  of  this  memorable  issue — for  your- 
self, for  your  family,  for  your  friends. 
So  don't  wait.  Our  supply  is  limited. 
Send  in  your  order — right  now. 

SINGLE  COPY  PRICE. ..35*  postpaid 


by  Mberto  Kay 

.    I 


ESTHER — as  depicted  in  Sun6  Richards'  dramatic  portrayal  of  Women  of  The  Bibl 
Those  of  you  who  were  thrilled  by  Mrs.  Richards'  sensitive  color  pictorial  of  Ti 
Twelve  Disciples  can  look  forward  to  another  exciting  series. 


DON'T  BE  DISAPPOINTED- 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

Single  copies  of  this  special  TooETHEK 
issue  will  be  sold  strictly  on  a  first  come 
—  first  served  basis.  So  don't  miss  out. 
Mail  your  order  to  "Women  of  The  Bible," 
Toc;i;tiiek  Magazine. 


Women  of  The  Bible,  Together  Magazine 
740  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 

Please  reserve  extra  copies  of  the  December  Together  featuring  Women 
of  The  Bible  and  mail  about  November  15.. 

I  am  enclosing  $ payment  for copies. 

Name 

Address 

City Zone State 

(  I  belong  to  the Methodist  Church.) 
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